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THE newspapers inform us, that “a number of orthodox men of 
wealth have determined to publish a magazine in New York, which 
shall be entirely unobjectionable in theological tone. They intend 
that it shall be free from the heresies and dangerous theories, which, 
they allege, are to be found in the monthlies.” 

We are always glad to know that another magazine is to be pub- 
lished by men of wealth. Such satisfaction is renewed as we read 
this announcement. On the whole, the best writing of the day 
comes to the magazines; and, when men of wealth are at the trea- 
sury, the fit reward comes to the best writers. That iswell. But, in 
this case, the satisfaction we express is mingled with surprise. 

Not that we are pained at the suggestion that heresies (whatever 
those may be) are to be found in the monthly which the reader holds 
in his hand here and now. To that suggestion we have long been 
accustomed. Indeed, we have learned, as well as the ‘“ orthodox 
men of wealth” have learned, that that suggestion has no terrors for 
the great body of readers. The first circular which introduced “* OLD 
AND NEw ” to the public, and opened the way to a circulation unpar- 
alleled to a magazine wholly unknown, announced that its interpreta- 
tions of religion would be under the guidance of a liberal theology ; 
that theology, as the human expression of man’s knowledge of God, 
must make new statements every day. This announcement was 
enough to shut ug out from the arcana of the elect. Not for our blue 
covers to jostle “‘ Godey's Lady’s Book”’ on the tables of the New-York 
Christian Association. ‘‘ The Lady’s Book ” is at least innocuous in its 
theology: but who knows what dangerous heresies might come in, 
if theology be liberal? From the beginning, therefore, the orthodoxy 
of America has been carefully warned that we were not blue enough 
for its purposes. And when, after the beginning, Prof. Lesley has 
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had occasion to say that the strata of the Valley of the Nile show 
traces of tens of thousands of years of human life upon this planet, 
orthodox journals have protested against the madness by which we 
refused to conceal such truth. We have been very regularly remind- 
ed in every month of our existence of the danger of such heresies as 
we were propounding. ; 

But for this we have had no reason to care. Unless this journal 
can tell the truth, and the whole truth, it has no right nor reason to 
be. Our surprise just now comes in, because the sweeping condem- 
nation lights upon our friendly companions in letters, who have 
been far more cautious than we ever tried to be, but seem, alas! 
to be involved in the common censure. 

We are tempted to ask the question which the Earth put to Jupi- 
ter when Phaeton’s chariot brought fiery havoc everywhere, — 

“ But, grant me guilty, what has Neptune done? ” 

Let it be granted that “OLD AND New” has confessed that the 
newest discoveries have carried back hundreds of centuries the age of 
the world ; let it be granted that on these pages man always appears 
as the loved child of God, — man as his creature predestined to sin ; 
let it be granted that we review impartially the leading writings of 
every school, determined to measure even-handed justice to Jesuit or 
to infidel ; let it be confessed that we have given space for the writers 
of the Positivist Church to describe their hopes and plans, — 

“ Grant we are guilty, what has Neptune done?” 

Even though we be vilely earthy, is that any reason why the Atlan- 
tic, or any other ocean, should be dried up ? 

In the midst of the illustrations of travel in “ Harper,” in the exqui- 
site expositions of natural history in ‘“Scribner,” in the sedulous and re- 
peated discussions of the fall in “ The Bibliotheca,” in the statistics of 
«‘ The Congregational Quarterly,” in the edifying political disquisitions 
of “ The New-Englander,” has anybody detected — we do not say evo- 
lution, or protoplasm, or spontaneous generation, or the law of selec- 
tion : far away be any suggestion so profane! — but*has anybody de- 
tected Arminianism, or even a shade of Mesopotamianism? Has not the 
will been always decorously handcuffed? Has there been a syllable, — 
we do not say of Pelagianism, nor of semi-Pelagianism, — but of demi- 
semi-Pelagianism ? If, by the accident of editing, a trace of Sabellian- 
ism appeared in some bright love-story, was not instant penitence 
expressed, and, so to speak, a vicarious compensation offered, in some 
treatise sound as “ Princeton” itself in the next number? We assure 
the “‘ orthodox men of wealth,” that, eager as we have been for allies 
in our dangerous career, we have never till now suspected that any 
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arunthlies except our own, and the lamented “ Radical,” and “ The 
Penn Monthly,” and ‘The Monthly Religious,” and the 
imbittered by the laxity of their latitudinarianism the honey which 
they bring to us as to millions of other readers. 

Now that the discovery has been made, we look upon it with sad- 
ness. <A lively correspondent describes to us a pathetic scene in the 
war, when he was boiled, with five or six others, in a slow railroad 
car, in the State of Maryland, beneath a July sun: temperature about 
a hundred and fifty degrees; rate of the train about eight miles an 
hour; the train freight, with a passenger-car attached ; stations fre- 
quent, and all attended to. ‘ We gasped for breath. Impossible 
to talk, to sleep, even to swear. No newspapers, no novels. - Never 
did time grind by so slowly. At the last, — at that hottest epoch of 
the day, between two and three, when the sun shines in on both 
sides the car at once, —at last the meek clerical agent of the Chris- 
tian Commission, driven to despair, opened his valise, and began, in 
his wretchedness, to read one of the books he was carrying to the sol- 
diers. I have heard of kids seethed in their mother’s milk; I have 
heard of eagles shot by arrows feathered from their own wings: but 
never till now did I see such terrible poetical justice.” We are re- 
minded of this narrative when we consider the reading-tables of 
the Christian Association rooms, as they will be when all the 
monthlies — all, let the reader notice — are banished, as “* OLD AND 
New” is now. No Colorados, Pimos, and Apaches in the geographi- 
cal * Harper;” no Hispalus Caliginosus, not so much as a flea or 
midget, in the scientific “Scribner ;” n® sparkling “‘ Galaxy ;” no 
decorous “ Atlantic ;” nothing but the fiery covers — or are they to be 
green ?— of the U. O., the UNOBJECTIONABLE ORTHODOXY. Unob- 
jectionable, doubtless ; but, alas! the unobjectionable is so often dull. 

For a picture so sad, the only relief is in the thought that Adam 
fell, and that he and Eve came out of Eden. Ever since, the human 
will has been free. As Dr. Lothrop shows so wisely and wittily, 
that fall was a fall upward: it was a fall from innocence to virtue. 
So, even from the U. O., there will be an escape, — a fall to a higher 
life. As Mr. Abbot has escaped from his keepers, so will the un- 
known editor of unimpeachable orthodoxy escape from his. Some 
day, Saul will be found among the prophets. The editor will be 
saying something entertaining, fresh, and true. The standards 
will be consulted ; and it will prove that this thing has never been said 
before. He will be turned out of meeting. But, alas! the readers of 
the U. O. will go with him. And the “ men of wealth” will have to 
begin again. Have we not seen “ The Independent,’ and “ The Ad- 
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vance,” and “ The Christian Union”? Were they not unimpeacha- 
ble in the beginning ? and where are they now? 
“ And art thou risen also? do we see 
The weaklies and the organs strong as we?” 

The truth is, that there is no reasén for men of letters to exist, un- 
less they can write freely, say what they believe, what they choose, 
tell what they have seen, and prophesy what they have known. 
The moment, therefore, that the “* orthodox men of wealth” persuade 
men of strength to grind in their mills, they will find that they have 
captured and mutilated Samsons, who will,in retribution, steal the 
gates from their Gazas, and pull down the columns of their temples. 

Our own experience is enough to satisfy us that even the slightest 
intimation that a dogmatic body holds control of a magazine hampers 
the public’s confidence, and makes a heavy and unnecessary weight for 
every writer to carry. Certainly no control could be lighter than 
that which the Unitarian Association once had on this journal. I¢ 
exercised no supervision, it made no complaint; it hardly offered a 
suggestion. And, as the world knows, it is an association without a 
creed ora dogma. Still every reader suspected that the animus of 
the journal was warped, — suspected that the editors stood in awe of 
somebody, and that the writers did. Not often, but once or twice, 
we found that the most desirable writers would not lend their influ- 
ence to a journal sustained by any denominational association. 

By the assent of all parties, we withdrew this journal from any such 
false relations. It took its new departure under the charge of an 
independent company, whose only object is to maintain a journal 
pledged to the free presentation of every subject in the way which 
will best “level up” this nation. We do not pretend that our pur- 
pose is simply literary. We have duties far more important than the 
rounding of paragraphs or the balancing of epithets. First among 
these duties ‘is to secure the cordial co-operation of the first men 
of the country in each line of research and of action. We cannot 
secure that co-operation unless such men know that this journal is 
broad and is free. 

The journal of the unimpeachable orthodox will never secure such 
men. Thus far, no name has been connected with it. We have never 
heard a whisper of any name of any writer as committed to it. We 
may say, therefore, without paining any one, that none but second-rate 
men will embark in the literary duties of such a journal. The first- 
rate men always know what the great Puritan preacher knew, — that 
** God has always more light and more truth to break forth out of 
his holy Word.” 
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MY TIME, AND WHAT I’VE DONE WITH IT. 


BY FRANCIS C. BURNAND. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SCHOOLTIME AND PLAYTIME,—A 
STRANGE VISITOR. 


Ox returning to Old Carter’s, where . 


I wasn’t flogged for being a day late, 
as Mr. Cavander had prophesied I 
should be, Mr. Venn, whom the holi- 
days had rendered thinner and yel- 
lower, as they had made Mr. Crosbie 
larger, redder in the nose, and gen- 
erally stouter, asked me privately, — 

“Colvin, did you mention the name 
of Wingrove to your father?” 

“ Wingrove, sir?” 

I had forgotten all about our con- 
versation; and I thought he would 
have been angry with me for the 
omission. 

“Yes. Do you not remember what 
I told you?” 

“In the cricket-field? Yes, sir. 
But ” — 

I was about to stammer out an ex- 
cuse, when it flashed across me that 
almost'the last name I had heard in 
the office was this identical one of 
Wingrove. 

“T didn’t speak about it, sir,” I 
therefore began adroitly, “because I 
heard it read out.” 

“Read out! What do you mean?” 

“From a newspaper, sir, by my 
Uncle Van.” 

“Van? Is that his name?” 

“Not all of it, sir. Mr. Van Clym 
is my uncle. He has something to do 
with ships, and ” — here it came back 
to me clearly — “he rushed in” — 

“ Where?” 

“ My father’s counting-house, when 
I was coming down here, sir, with 


my uncle Herbert. Do you know my 
uncle Herbert, sir ? ” 

This was thrown in craftily, as if 
to establish a friendly relationship. 

“No. Is his name Wingrove?” 

“No, sir, Pritchard. But he took 
me up there; and Uncle Van ran in 
with a newspaper, and told us all 
about some dreadful wreck.” 

“Well?” Mr. Venn was listening 
attentively. 

“And he said that nearly every 
one was drowned, except—I forget 
how many, sir; and then he said 
Wingrove.” 

“ A Wingrove drowned ?” he asked 
rather sharply. 

“No, sir, saved.” 

“ A man?” he asked, scrutinizing 
me in a way that caused me to wish I 
had never fallen into this conversa- 
tional trap. 

“ A woman, sir; Sarah Wingrove.” 

“ Sarah?” he repeated emphati- 
cally. 

“Sarah,” I returned almost defi- 
antly. 

I thought, as a long pause ensued, 
he was about to dismiss this witness, 
having no further questions to ask. 
I was mistaken. He laid his hand 
on my shoulder, and prevented my 
turning away. 

“You’ve not made up — you’ve not 
invented this story ?” he said, point- 
ing, so to speak, his eyes at me with 
deadly aim. 

“No, sir, indeed not!” I replied 
with energy. 

“H’m. Do you remember — re- 
membering so much, perhaps you can 
— where the ship was from?” 
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I thought for an instant, and then 
ventured, “ Africa, or America, sir,” 

Perceiving my hesitation, for this 
geographical inquiry trenched on busi- 
ness, he suggested, smiling as much 
as he could smile, “ Australia, per- 
haps, eh?” 

I was much relieved. It was like 
being prompted in an examination, 
and being unable to catch the word. 
“Yes, sir, it was: I am sure of it. 
It was Australia.” 

“Tn the paper? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And you came down yesterday. 
That’ll do. Go. Stay. If you are 
writing home, you need not mention 
my asking any thing about it. Do 
you understand, Colvin ? ” 

I answered that I had not much to 
write about generally, and had no ob- 
jection to omitting even this item 
from my scanty budget of school-news. 

He walked away thoughtfully. 

As to my home correspondence, my 
father used once a week to send me 
a commonplace letter, which was so 
stereotyped in its phrases as to weath- 
er and health as to be far more like 
acircular. As to what I was doing, 
what progress I was making, what 
books I was reading, or what might 
be my moral or religious training at 


’ Old Carter’s, he never once inquired. 


They were paid to teach at Carter’s; 
and he took for granted that what 
was bought and paid for was found 
on the establishment. As to a line 
in life for me, that had never entered 
into his head. His strong point was, 
that to be a gentleman was every 
thing in this world, and, probably, 
in the next; though, at this time, 
he never ventured upon such terra 
incognita in my hearing, or for my 
benefit at all events. 

“ We've all been in business,” he 
used to say; “and your grandfather 


made his name there. He wasn’ta, 
father to me as I am to you; and 
you'll acknowledge it afterwards as 
you get on in life. My father put 
me to work in the city when I was 
fifteen ; and I never had an education 
such as you’ve got. J never had your 
advantages. You will be a gentle- 
man ; and — and — one of these days 
you'll have your horse in the park, 
and your stall at the opera, and be 
able to go about with me.” 

This was the brilliant future held 
up to me by my father. He was 
somehow, he knew not how, fashioning 
a companion for himself; or rather he 
was employing others to do it for him, 
he supplying the material on which 
they were to operate, and paying for 
the labor. 

At the commencement of this 
school-term, however, my father for 
three weeks forgot the usual letter ; 
and, in reply to an inquiry (mone- 
tary, of course), I received a brusque 
note from Mr. Cavander, to the effect 
that my father was away, and too 
busy to write. What affected me 
deeply was, that the letter contained 
no enclosure. However, I represented 
the case to Mr. Venn, who recom- 
mended me to go to headquarters, 
where I applied with success, and re- 
turned with half a sovereign, to be 
charged in Old Carter’s bill as twelve 
and sixpence. But business is busi- 
ness. ' 

I was never stinted: I had pretty 
well what I wanted, and more, per- 
haps, than any other boy at Old Car- 
ter’s. I was on an equality with 
them at school: but at home they 
most of them had brothers and sisters; 
and their mother was never out of 
their picture of home. But for me, 
I had no companions of my own age 
(save the Clyms, my cousins, about 
whom I did not care), and no one to 
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fill in any thing like an adequate way 
the place to me of a mother. What 
might have been done for me I have 
understood since, on learning that 
the Pritchard family, including Aunt 
Susan, had once offered to take me; 
but that this was resented as an in- 
terference by my father, who irrita- 
bly observed, that, if he didn’t know 
how to bring up his own child, no one 
else did. It was a mistake on his 
part. And so they retired from the 
field; Grandmamma Pritchard limit- 
ing herself, as heretofore, to giving 
me good advice and timely presents of 
tooth-powder and a brush; and my 
aunt to amusing me on my visits 
with illustrated books, and showing 
me, what pretty pictures she herself 
could paint; while Uncle Herbert, 
lolling on the sofa, as usual, informed 
me where the best boots in London 
were to be obtained, and promised 
me that, when I was old enough to 
appreciate a good fit, he would intro- 
duce me to his own tailor. 

“Every gentleman,” said Uncle 
Herbert, yawning, and then admir- 
ing his light-colored trousers, tightly 
strapped down over his polished leath- 
er boots, “should be well dressed.” 

Uncle Herbert was the only one of 
the Pritchards who ever thoroughly 
got on with my father. I fancy his 
view of clothes was one bond of union 
between them ; and perhaps my father 
was really able to be of some little 
use to his brother-in-law in the city. 
But this opinion I formed later on, 
when I was, of course, far better able 
to judge of such matters; though I 
never understood, and never shall un- 
derstand, “ business,”’on account of my 
having been so carefully trained to be 
nothing but an idle gentleman of for- 
tune. - 

I used to hear enough of business, 
though, on Sundays, during the holi- 


days; when city friends were wont to 
call, and talk over the affairs of the 
money-market. Before I was four- 
teen, I had a parrot’s knowledge of 
such phrases as, “ four to an eighth,” 
“buying for the account;” and I was 
perfectly aware that “bulls” and 
“bears” on the stock exchange had 
no sort of connection with those which 
Nurse Davis had taken me to see in 
the Zodlogical Gardens. 

None of the visitors at our house 
in town that I ever saw had any sub- 
ject but one; and that was business. 
There were nervous men who couldn’t 
take Sunday as a day of rest, but 
were down on my father to ask him 
what he thought Rothschild would do, 
and whether the prime minister had 
really sent such a message to the 
Turkish Government, or not. There 
was a stout, bilious-looking, German 
baron, who became almost green under 
depression in the city, and took to 
his bed, I believe, in a panic. He 
always seemed to be considering what 
was his next move, on Sunday at 
least; and perhaps on Monday he did 
move, or changed his mind. My father 
looked over his accounts on Sunday 
morning, and spent the time from 
breakfast to lunch in his private room. 
I came to wonder why we at school 
should be taken to church, when all 
the gentlemen I saw in the holidays, 
including my father, never went to 
church on Sunday morning; and, as 
we invariably met them in the park 
on the afternoon of the same day, Ll 
concluded that they never affected a 
place of worship at all. It once oc- 
curred to me, that, perhaps, they were 
taking their holidays too, like myself, 
and that, when their work-time recom- 
menced, they would perhaps have to 
go to church as regularly as Old Car- 
ter’s boys. 

When they were not speaking of 
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city affairs, which was seldom, they 
had something to say about the sing- 
ers at the opera, and the actors and 
actresses at the theatres. Uncle Her- 
bert was strong in this line generally ; 
and there was a jovial, pleasant, fat- 
faced young stockbroker, who used to 
give us (I was always of the party, 
receiving the visits with my father) 
choice anecdotes of the previous night, 
which at first astonished me. For 
though my father would ignore me on 
a visit to the counting-house, in strict 
keeping with his notion of my having 
nothing to do with his business, only 
with his pleasure, yet I was being 
educated to enjoy myself, and to do 
with others as I saw others doing. 
Thus, at an early age, in my father’s 
drawing-room and at his dinner-table, 
I was “one of themselves.” 

These were my models, for they 
were my father’s chosen companions; 
and for this position I was being 
brought up. What was classical learn- 
ing, what were Latin and Greek, and 
modern languages, by the side of such 
pleasures as I heard about from these 
gentlemen, who were all, it struck 
me, as happy as the day was long,— 
always excepting the German baron, 
who suffered in the chameleon-like 
manner I have before mentioned, and 
nervous Mr. Twiddingly, who never 
could get his money satisfactorily in- 
vested, and who was always buying 
when he ought to have been selling, 
selling when he ought to have been 
buying, and ruining himself gradu- 
ally, at the rate of a hundred a year 
deducted in small losses ? 

I have since come to appreciate the 
nuisance I must have been to these 
convives.’ They were obliged to talk 
round me, so to speak ; and my father 
often looked at me covertly, to ascer- 
tain whether the conversation was in- 
telligible to me. He was decidedly 
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pleased to find, on occasions, that it 
was. This showed the kind of sharp- 
ness which gratified him, and proved 
that it would not be long before my 
intellect, if not my age or growth, 
would make me a fitting companion for 
himself. I leave my readers to pass 
judgment on this mental measure- 
ment and this paternal system. I say 
nothing here. 

“ Ha, vell, so!” said the German 
baron, pinching my cheek. “I tell 
you vat it is, dey starve you at school, 
do they? So? no?” And then, turn- 
ing to my father, he’d go on, “ He 
look ‘ver vell —ver, such a col-lor! 
But ”— here his voice sank to a whis- 
per; and his whole manner evinced 
deep earnestness of purpose — “ tell 
me, my dear Sir John, vas dere 
anoder rise in de Bonozares, eh?” 
And forthwith they would slip into 
business. 

One thing had much struck me at 
school. The boys’ parents often came 
to see them, or sent for them into the 
town, where they were putting up for 
a day or two, to spend a Wednesday 
half-holiday. Old Bifford — about 
whom, in consequence of his wearing 
a huge muffler, and taking prodi- 
gious quantities of snuff, there were 
various mysterious reports as to his 
daily avocations — used often to run 
down (which is a figure of speech, as 
Old Bifford couldn’t have run, had 
even an Andalusian bull been behind 
him), and walk about with his boys, 
one on each side of him. Thus placed, 
fighting was impossible; and as Old 
Bifford didn’t care about talking, and 
each was afraid of uttering a word 
in his presence, lest it should be con- 
tradicted by the other, and so lead to 
what the Americans call “a diffi- 
culty,” their enjoyment of ‘the after- 
noon must have been of a peculiarly 
placid character. Indeed, so remark- 
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ably gloomy did the trio appear, that 
Mr. Bifford had more the air of the 
wicked uncle, taking two overgrown 
babes in the wood out to be killed, 
than of an affectionate father devot- 
ing himself to the amusement of his 
two children. They afterwards made 
up for the temporary truce by having 
a regular set-to for the possession of 
five shillings, of which sum each had 
been the recipient of half a crown. 

Harker’s papa and mathma, from 
Manchester, came once a half to see 
how he was getting on, and left an 
“h” or two in Dr. Carter’s drawing- 
room, to be picked up by the servant, 
or by any one in want of an aspirate. 

Comberwood, my companion,’ and 
evening reciter of Scott’s novels, used 
to deperid upon a visit from either his 
papa or mamma, accompanied by his 
married sister, as a certainty, about 
the middle of the half. Gladly 
would I have exhibited my father 
to the boys, walking with his hand 
on my shoulder, and enjoying the 
sports going on in the playground. 
But I never saw any of my relations 
during school-time, except once Grand- 
mamma Pritchard, and once Uncle 
Van. Uncle Van didn’t call: I met 
him quite by accident, as we were out 
for a walk; and I was allowed to fall 
out of the rank and talktohim. He 
was startled at seeing me; and after 
crying out, “ Halloo !” he laughed and 
chuckled in so high a key, and with 
such a nervous manner, that Mr. Venn 
and several of the boys turned back 
to look. He recovered himself, how- 
ever, and jnvited me into a confec- 
tioner’s. 

“Will you ’ave zum zoop or zum 
buns ? he-he-he!” he asked, laughing. 
“ Take what zou like. It is all goot 
for boys, eh, ma’am?” ‘This ques- 
tion he addressed to the elderly female 
at the counter, who replied that her 
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pastry was made with more than 
maternal care for the welfare of her 
youngest patrons. I remember select- 
ing two Bath buns, half adozen gin- 
ger-cakes (for which this shop was 
celebrated), and a tin of acidulated 
drops, wrapped in red paper. This 
choice seemed to delight Uncle Van, 
whose chuckles and laughs were so 
catching, that the elderly person 
couldn’t refrain from smiling and nod- 
ding at me, by way of congratulating 
me personally on the possession of 
so kind and good-tempered a rela- 
tive. 

“ Will you write ’ome, an’ zay you 
’ve zeen me, hey?” he asked with a 
laugh, expressive somehow of consid- 
erable anxiety. I know that it struck 
me at the time that something was 
wrong somewhere. It turned out 
afterwards that he had been enjoying 
a little holiday without Aunt Clym; 
and he was afraid lest I should be 
writing home to my father an account 
of our meeting, and so let the cat out 
of the bag. I answered that I was 
not going to write, but I would do so 
if he wished ; when he brightened up, 
and told me that I needn’t do any 
thing of the sort, as he would him- 
self see my father, and bear to him 
any message I might want to send. 

“T have none, thank you, Uncle 
Van,” I replied after some considera- 
tion. 

“Your love, hey? he-he-he! and 
ope he’s sholly,” Uncle Van sug- 
gested, by way of a dutiful formula, in 
the absence of any thing better. 

I said, yes, that would do, and 
thanked him for his kindness; but I 
really had nothing to say to my father, 
—nothing that at least would, as I 
knew from experience, interest him. 

Uncle Van insisted upon seeing me 
safely restored to Mr. Venn’s usherly 
care, being, perhaps, fearful of my 
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affection for him overcoming my dis- 
cretion. 

“Mr. Venn, this is my Uncle Van,” 
I said, 

“Mr. Van Clym,” returned Mr. 
Venn, bowing. 

“Yes,” “chuckled Uncle Van, — 
“he-he. I ’ave come tese way to tese 
part of Kent, as I make a ’oliday wit 
my business.” 

“Shipping, I believe, Mr. Van 
Clym,” said Mr. Venn politely. I 
had never seen him so affable. 

“Oh —he-he— yes! ships and ship- 
pin’. I like to zee for myzelf some 
time. It is zad tese large wrecks. 
Dese gales and tese losses —he-he! 
Well, we must have losses, eh — he- 
he?” 

“T am afraid so. There have been 
several sad mishaps at sea lately.” 

Uncle Van adjusted his spectacles, 
and chuckled. Whether it appeared 
to him, so generally ready to chatter 
with any one, a waste of time to talk 
to an usher on shipping-insurance, it 
is impossible to do more than conjec- 
ture. He only answered, “ Yes,” and 
chuckled again, but this time more 
dolefully. I fancy he had overstaid 
his leave granted from home by my 
aunt. ° 

The boys had passed in; and we 
then were standing at the back-door 
of the school-yard, which opened on 
to a dull and dreary road, where an 
occasional tramp, or beggar, might be 
seen ; but, unless he had some eatables 
for sale, he could expect nothing from 
the pupils at Old Carter’s. 

Where the wall of our school-yard 
ended, another had been begun by some 
enterprising builder, who, becoming 
depressed, had given it up, and left it 
to tumble down as soon as it liked. 
It had commenced tumbling; and our 
boys had assisted in making a breach, 
where we occasionally divided our- 
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selves into military parties, 
stormed and defended in turn. 

While we were conversing, my at- 
tention was attracted to a woman ap- 
parently hiding behind this fragment. 
Once she looked out; but, on seeing 
that. I was watching her, she quickly 
withdrew. 

I only wondered whether she might 


and 


not be the old woman who dealt in 


unwholesome sweets, boot-laces, hand- 
glasses, stationery, and pocket-knives, 
and who had been forbidden to come 
within bounds. If so, I could not 
mention the fact to Mr. Venn. 

If not, it was of no importance to 
me, or to anybody. In the mean 
time, Uncle Van Clym, who had al- 
lowed the cork of his unnatural reti- 
cence to be drawn by our usher’s skil- 
fully-applied screw of inquiry, was 
now bubbling over with details about 
losses in general, and the loss, men- 
tioned by Mr. Venn, of “ The Prairie 
Bird” in particular. He had by this 
time heard from him the full corrobora- 
tion of the account, which he said he 
had recently read in the papers. 

So, I thought, he doubted me, and 
got the newspaper himself. 

Uncle Van had himself seen, he 
said, and talked with, the chief officer ; 
and relief had been afforded to all the 
sufferers, with the exception of one 
person, a woman of notoriously bad 
character, who had left the Refuge, 
where she had been hospitably lodged, 
and had not been seen since. As for 
the cargo, nothing had been recovered ; 
nor was it likely now that they would 
hear any more of it. 

Mr. Venn, looking at his watch, 
said he must be goifg in to lessons, 
but gave me permission to accompany 
my uncle to the end of the road, where 
I could point out to him the shortest 
way to the town. 

After parting from Uncle Van, I 
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turned back leisurely ; and, seeing that 
I could not be observed from the school- 
windows, I ventured to stop and look 
about for the person whom I had sup- 
posed to be the old woman with her 
forbidden tray. 

As I approached the breach in the 
wall, she stepped out. It was not the 
one I had expected ; and I was rather 
startled by her strange, excited manner. 
A middle-aged woman, of slatternly 
appearance, a face that had been 
handsome, and eyes that were still fine, 
though wild and roving. 

“Come here,” she said, addressing 
me harshly. 

I stopped where I was, fearful of 
advancing towards her. 

“T sha’n’t hurt you,” she said with 
a half-drunken laugh. 

I did not feel at all sure on this 
point, and was ready to take to my 
heels. I was not Napoleon’s Old 
Guard. I would not yield; but I 
would run. 

Seeing me undecided, she came close 
up to me. 

“Who was that man you were 
talking to? ” 

“Which?” I asked, summoning 
all my courage. 

“ The one who went in at that door,” 
she replied, indicating the spot with a 
hand that I could see was well shaped, 
even in the ill-fitting black glove. 

“That,” I said, “was our usher, 
Mr. Venn.” 

“No,” she answered rudely: “ that 
won’t do.” 

“ That is his name.” 

Before I could utter another word, 
she had pounced upon my wrist, and 
was pulling me towards the door. 

“In there, I mean,” she said, stop- 
ping exactly opposite. 

At this moment the door opened, 
and Venn himself appeared. 

Seeing us, he recoiled one step. 


The woman released me. 

“Mr. Venn?” she inquired in a 
tone of mock politeness. 

He recovered himself quickly. 

“ Yes. — Goin,” he said, turning to 
me: “I was coming in search of you. 
Go in, and wait for me in the school- 
yard.” 

Then the door was closed behind 
me, and locked on the outside. 

I listened and heard their footsteps 
as they walked slowly away along the 
road, in the direction of the town, to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER IX. 
I RECEIVE AN INVITATION. 


PresEntiy the key turned in the 
lock, and Mr. Venn entered, — quite 
blithely for him. “A poor, mad wo- 
man,” he explained cautiously. “Take 
no notice of her if you ever see her 
again. You’d better not say any thing 
about her to the boys, or the small 
ones might be frightened. Besides, 
Dr. Carter would punish you for speak- 
ing to her. However, I shall not 
mention it to him.” 

So we went in to work. He was 
rather cheerful that afternoon, I re- 
member. 

At bedtime I told Austin Comber- 
wood all about it; and he asked me if 
she was any thing like Meg Merrilies 
in “ Guy Mannering.” 

This started our usual evening’s 
entertainment ; and I was soon deeply 
interested in Walter Scott. 

We looked out for the mad woman 
next day, but saw nothing of her. 

Austin Comberwood used to tell me 
how he spent his holidays ; and it was 
quite a treat to hear him talk of his 
sister Alice, his brother Dick, and his 
mother. I told him that I had no 
mother, which seemed so odd to him, 
that he was silent for some time; and 
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then he questioned me about my holi- 
days, and I was able to tell him about 
the theatres and the London amuse- 
ments I had been to—that was all. 
But he, too, knew of these: so that his 
enjoyment of the country far out- 
balanced any thing within my experi- 
ence. 

Thus it chanced that I was lonely 
in the holidays (when I had only 
servants for associates), but happy at 
school ; for I got on well with the boys, 
and Austin Comberwood was my very 
dear friend. But I really could have 
saved up my pocket-money with pleas- 
ure, and paid an uncle to visit me 
regularly, just to show my companions 
that I had some friends in the world 
worth knowing. 

There was one excellent creature 
who never forgot me, and that was 
Nurse Davis. She called at Old 
Carter’s; but the grandeur of the 


house, the corpulency of the butler, 
the haughty condescension of Dr. 
Carter, and the snappishness of his 
wife, frightened her off the premises. 
She did not come a second time. I 


was not sorry for this result. I con- 
fess it as against myself, and a fault 
of the snobbishness of boyhood, that 
I had grown out of Nurse Davis, as I 
had out of pinafores. 

When I returned to the schoolroom, 
and was asked who had been to see 
me, I colored, and refused to answer. 
Then, somehow, it got about, — 
through the boy who cleaned the boots, 
who had heard it from the butler, I 
think, — that it was my nurse; and I 
wasso teased and bullied on the subject, 
that nothing short of a fight with the 
two Biffords both atonce (which ended 
in their pitching into one another), 
and a declaration of active war against 
the whole school, could settle the 
question. When they found she had 
brought me a hamper, and that there 
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were cake and wine and apples inside, 
sentiments of the utmost friendship 
towards me were expressed by every 
boy in the school. 

When nurse called I was very shy, 
and found some difficulty in asking 
after the health of the Verneys, 
politely singling out Julie for special 
mention. 

“Good-by, dear, and God bless 
you!” said Nurse Davis at parting. 
“Tf you’re not too proud to see me 
when you come home for the holi- 
days” — 

I protested against her thinking 
that I should be proud. But, some- 
how, I felt. that there was truth in 
it. 

“— And,” she continued, “if you 
ain’t yet ashamed of seeing your old 
nurse ” — 

Again I protested; and again I felt 
that she was right. 

“ Well, dear, I hope you never will 

be either too proud, or ashamed, to 
speak to those as loves you, and as 
has brought you up, and known you 
from a child; and if your Aunt Clym 
only takes as much care of you as I’ve 
done, and as I’d ha’ done still, if I’d 
been let alone, I shall be glad to hear 
of it.” 
She always disliked Mrs. Van Clym, 
and so, I said, did I, and positively 
scornéd the idea of there being any 
comparison between her and my nurse. 
For this I was rewarded with an em- 
brace, after which the hamper was 
shown to me in the hall : then repeat- 
ing her blessing, and with tears in 
her eyes, she gave me a last kiss; 
and, without disturbing his corpu- 
lency, the butler, I let her out of 
Old Carter’s front-door. 

I sat down in the hall and cried 
when she had gone. At night, too, I 
awoke suddenly, and thought of her; 
and, as it crossed my mind that I had 
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been hard and unkind in my reception 
of her that day, I burst out crying 
again, silently though, on account of 
my companion ; and dropped so many 
heavy tears on one side of my pillow, 
that I was obliged to try the other, 
as dry, cool, and refreshing, and 
finally, as a stroke of genius, to turn 
it altogether, and begin my slumbers 
afresh. 

One night, just before Austin 
Comberwood, who’ was really quite 
a Schehezerade in his story-telling, 
had commenced the recital of “ Guy 
Mannering,” which had reached its 
third night’s entertainment, he said, 
from under his coverlet, — 

“ Cecil.” 

“ Well, Austin.” 

“Would you like to come home 
with me next holidays?” 

“Very much.” My first invitation. 

“ Mamma wrote to tell me to ask 
you if your papa would let you.” 

“ Oh, of course, he will!” I replied 
warmly. 

“ And you're to stay a long time.” 

“ What fun !” 

“Dick will be there, and Alice. 
You’ll like my sister Alice so much!” 

I was sure I should. I should like 
everybody and every thing down at — 
what was the name of the place where 
he lived? 

“Ringhurst Whiteboys.” 

Whiteboys! How we laughed at 
the name. In itself it was full of prom- 
ise of amusement. Who were the 
Whiteboys? Were they ghosts? This 
was a dangerous subject in the dark; 
and Austin set me right at once. 

“No,” he told me. “They were 
monks, who had lived there a long 
time ago (I will tell you next Scott’s 
‘Monastery’ and ‘The Abbott’), and 
who used to dress in white. They 
were called the ‘ White Friars ;’ and 
friars in French meant brothers: and 
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so the people came to call them the 
Whiteboys.” 

Austin Comberwood, who was bet- 
ter informed than any boy of his own 
age whom khave ever met before or 
since, had answered my question with 
the gravity befitting the subject. He 
was older, too, than most boys in his 
ways, and was looked upon by most 
of us as a.book-worm. His memory 
was excellent, as I have shown; and, 
not being so strong or so robust as 
his companions, he was allowed to 
bring one of his favorite books out of 
doors to read, while others played. 
There was something so gentle, so 
feminine, about him, that I enter- 
tained, it seemed to me, towards him 
much the same kind of affection as I 
should have had for a sister. I felt, 
too, when he mentioned his sister, 
that I was prepared to love her deeply 
and at once. I say “at once,” as the 
Colvin failing is impulsiveness. It 
may be directed for good or for evil, 
and so be a blessing or a curse, @ 
strong point in a ‘character, or its 
weakest. I remember, as well as I 
remember any thing, our conversa- 
tion on this night, and my great desire 
to see Alice Comberwood. 

“We're going to have some the- 
atricals,” said Austin. 

“ What, with a stage and lights, 
and dressed up as characters?” I in- 
quired, thinking of my early successes 
with Der Freischiitz and Co. 

“We dress up,” he answered; 
“and Dick, who can carpenter and 
paint, he makes a scene. We often 
act, — Alice and I and Dick, and 
sometimes our cousins. Nelly plays 
the piano for us.” 

“Who's Nelly?” 

“My eldest sister. She’s married 
now; and her husband’s a clergyman.” 

“I may act, mayn’t 1?” I asked 
with some diffidence. 
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“Qh, yes! Alice says in her letter, 
that, if you come, you shall be Blue 
Beard.” 

I was delighted. ‘ And who was 
to be Fatima? ” ‘ 

“Qh! Alice, of course.” 

Alice Comberwood Blue Beard’s 
wife, — mine in fact! In imagination 
—I was then thirteen —I had al- 
ready, as Blue Beard, allied myself 
to the Comberwood family. 

So we fell to talking. over our 
dresses and our scenes ; and I ventured 
to confide to him such theatrical 
knowledge as I possessed, and said 
how I could depend upon Nurse Davis 
and Mr. Verney to help me with a 
dress; and then I told him as much 
about them as I could, consistently 
with my own dignity and importance 
as the future Blue Beard, possessor 
of his sister Alice ; but I kept silence 
as to the details of Frampton’s Court, 
and the Verneys’ mode of life, and 
absolutely did not once mention little 
Julie. , 

Then we dropped off to sleep, with- 
out “Guy Mannering,” and only 
thought of the play-acting, which, no 
doubt, entered largely into our dreams 
that night. | 


CHAPTER X. 


CHRISTMAS INVITATION. — ACCEPTED. 
— HIDE AND SEEK.—A MYSTE- 
RIOUS MEETING. — SILENCEIS GOL- 
DEN. 


A MEMORABLE Christmas, — not 
the day itself, though that was always 
a pleasant time for me. I rejoiced in 
new shillings and sixpenées fresh from 
the mint, coined, I supposed, purpose- 
ly for Christmas presents. My father 
seemed to be worried and annoyed 
about something; and he and Mr. 
Cavander were now seldom apart. 
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Just before Christmas Day came a 
formal invitation from Austin Com- 
berwood, addressed to me, to be re- 
ferred, of course, to my father. This 
proposal he bade me accept at once. 
I was to leave on the Saturday: he 
had already arranged to depart on 
some urgent business the day before. 
Had I not been thus comfortably dis- 
posed of, I should have been sent to 
Aunt Clym’s during my father’s ab- 
sence; for he expected to be away a 
week or a fortnight. 

At my father’s request, Uncle Van, 
no doubt, would see me into the train 
for Ringhurst. Uncle Herbert was 
away. 

Our house was not so far from Ken- 


sington Gardens, but that I could be | 


trusted to roam about there alone, and 
report myself safely to the housemaid 
and cook at dinner-time. Kensington 
Gardens, therefore, had, during the 


holidays, become my playground ; and 


I was on intimate terms with the park- 
keepers, the refreshment-stall people, 
and the waterfowl. When my Clym 
cousins came to spend a day with 
me, I took them, by way of treat, 
to my gardens, and introduced them 
to the accquaintances above men- 
tioned. 

Now it so chanced, that while my 
father was turning over in his mind 


in whose custody I should be sent to - 


the railway station on Saturday, la- 
belled for Ringhurst, Uncle Van ap- 
peared with two of my Clym cousins, 
whom he had brought to see me, and 
for whom their mamma was to call in 
the afternoon. 

My father told Mr. Clym he was 
just the man he wanted to see ; where- 
at Uncle Van adjusted his spectacles, 
stared, chuckled, and asked what was 
the matter. Whereupon my father, 
looking less anxious than I had seen 
him since my return, took him by the 


/ 
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arm, and walked him into his brough- 
am, which was waiting to transport 
him to the city. 

. On their departure I proposed Ken- 
sington Gardens, Thither we went, 
adjured and admonished, but unac- 
companied. 

Robbers and brigands among the 
trees were our favorite games. There 
were no rules, except those of a fair 
start to be given to whoever was to 
assume the lawless character, — gener- 
ally myself. These games were in- 
spired by that love of frightening one 
another common to all children. To 
hide anywhere, even though it be in 
the same place day after day, and then 
to rush out suddenly, or even to be 
caught when the surrender itself 
would be of a startling nature, seem 
to be among the first notions of juve- 
nile amusement. 

Exulting in my superior knowledge 
of the domain, which I had well-nigh 
come to look upon as my preserves, I 
was not only able to hide without 
much chance of detection, but could 
follow them, after they had passed my 
place of concealment, and harass them 
in the rear. 

On this day, I chose a large tree not 
far from the boundary railings, and 
well in view of one of the summer- 
houses in the walk beyond; that is in 
Hyde Park. 

I was deliberating whether I should 
occupy my time in purchasing re- 
freshments: at the gate, or should 
await my cousins’ arrival, when a 
gentleman and lady walked within a 
few yards of me towards the entrance 
to the park. They were not follow- 
ing the beaten track, but crossing the 
grass. Neither figure was strange to 
me, except so far as it was strange to 
see either there. One I could not 
mistake; and when he turned round, 
as if looking out for some one to meet 
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him, I said. to myself distinctly, 
“ Why, it’s Venn!” 

Mr. Venn decidedly. And with 
him I recognized the odd woman who 
had stopped me opposite our school 
door. ., 

He was. too much associated with _ 
school for me to be inclined to wel- 
come him in the holidays; and for his 
companion—once of her had been 
more than enough for me. So I held 
my, tongue, remained in ambush, and 
waited for them to quit the gardens, 
as they were evidently on the point 
of doing. 

I watched them out bg the gate. 
They had been conversing earnestly ; 
now they stood still without saying a 
word, but each turning from the other 
to explore the distance. 

Evidently whoever they had been 
expecting was disappointing them. 

They walked towards the park 
slowly. , 

A carriage pulled up at the rails, 
close by the bridge over the Serpen- 
tine. ‘ 

The door opened, and out stepped 
Mr, Cavander. 

He met Mr. Venn and his compan- 
ion; then with them he returned to 
the carriage, which the three entered, 
— Mr. Venn and the woman first, Mr, 
Cavander delaying a second to give 
the coachman some directions. 

These being ended, he, too, got in, 
closed the door himself; and in an- 
other minute or so the carriage was 
lost to my view. 

This meeting seemed to me then 
to have something to do with me at 
school. Flogging, perhaps. I did not 
know what to make of it. My cous- 
ins came up, and caught me, for the 
first time in their lives, in my hiding- 

lace. 

They did not know any thing about 
Mr. Venn or Mr. Cavander, and only 
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cared for my playing with them. So 
at it we went again till dinner-time. 
In the evening, I thought of mention- 
ing it to my father; but he returned 
home with Mr. ‘Cavander, who was 
dressed for dinner, and, after making 
his toilet, they left together. 

I said good-night to my father in 
the hall; and in answer to a request, 
whereunto I was prompted from the 
kitchen, he told me, that, if I liked to 
go to a theatre in company with one 
of the servants, Icould do so. “You 
will soon be able to go about with 
me,” he added. But this was quite 
a formal pkrase with him. Mr. Cav- 
ander was already in the carriage; 
and he did not hear the remark. I 
was glad of this, as, disliking him in- 
tensely, the prospect seemed to be a 
bad \compliment to Mr. Cavander, and 
calculated to make him more my 
enemy than ever. 

The theatre intervened ; and I had 
enough to talk about to’my father 
next morning, though he did not 
prove much of an audience, being 
apparently nervous and fidgety. His 
portmanteau was packed, and he was 
leaving. 

He gave me five pounds, and hoped 
that that would be sufficient for me at 
Ringhurst. I stared, and, perversely 
enough, was not profuse in thanks. 
The amount had paralyzed my grati- 
tude. I did not understand then that 
I was about -to represent him at Mr. 
Comberwood’s, and the ambassador’s 
uniform ought to be something more 


than ordinary. I had in view various: 


investments for my five sovereigns, 
and a wish to show them to Austin 
Comberwood all at once. Also it 
seemed to me that I should appear 
before his sister Alice as a gentleman 
of more weight with my five pounds 
than with one. 

“ After next half-year,” observed 
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my father, “ you will go to Holyshade, 
and then, when you come back for the 
holidays, you will be quite a man.” 
Always the same burden to his 
song. Then he said good-by to me, 
observed that he should certainly ask 
Mr. Comberwood to dinner (as a re- 
ward, I suppose, for having invited 
me for a week) on his return to town, 
and so left me; and all that for the 
time remained to me of my father, so 
to speak, were my-five golden sover- 
eigns jingling in my trouser-pocket. 


CHAPTER XI. 


UNCLE VAN’S DIFFICULTY. — PIPKI- 
SON TO THE RESCUE. — THE BAA- 
LAMBS. — DISTINGUISHED CHAR- 
ACTERS. — ON THE PLATFORM. — I 
MEET AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW 
DRESS. 


UnctE Van~had looked in at the 
last moment to undertake the charge 
of me for Saturday, as proposed to 
him the previous day. 

Uncle Van knew Mr. Comberwood 
as a solicitor often employed by cer- 
tain shipping-firms, and was pretty 
sure about his going down to Ring- 
hurst every Saturday afternoon. To 
his care he promised to confide me. 
Indeed he had been, he said, commis- 
sioned by Mr. Comberwood to help 
him on this occasion in the theatri- 
cals. 

“ Are you going to act?” asked my 
father. 

“No, no—he-he-he!” answered 
Uncle Van, spanning his spectacles, 
and fitting them into his eyes with 
his finger and thumb. “No, I can- : 
not acts,” —he sometimes varied his : 
broken English with plural termina- | 
tions, — “and I am not as-ked. I 
should not go— he-he-he !*if I was as- 
ked — he-he-he!” — here he chuckled 
and spluttered — “ because Eliza toes 
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tink all wrong such tings, and she 
woult not ’ave accept te invitation.” 

“She never goes to any public 
amusement, does she?” asked my 
father. 

“No. Ven I goes, I goes alone,” 
said Uncle Van, making a noise in 
his throat resembling a weak watch- 
spring gone suddenly wrong. This 
sound was expressive of his intense 
delight. 

“I think the Comberwoods know 
Herbert,” observed my father, mean- 
ing Herbert Pritchard. 

“T tink zo. P’raps he goes town 
tese time ; but I ton’t know. I vill ask 
Combervoots: I shall zee ’im to-mor- 
row. Cecil, you comes to me on Sat- 
urtay morning, and we go to te zity 
togeters — kee-kee-kee ! ” 

Kee-kee-kee is the only way I 
can invent to represent the peculiar 
watch-spring chuckle in Uncle Van’s 
throat. 

If he could have made my father’s 
trust an excuse for staying away from 
- home all Saturday, I know he would 
gladly have availed himself of the 
opportunity. 

Saturday was to Uncle Van worse 
than Sunday. Sunday was a decided 
day. It was one thing; and Monday 
and all the other days up to Saturday 
were another: but Saturday was nei- 
ther one nor the other, with the dis- 
advantages of both. 

It had not always been so. He had 
not been brought up to it: on the 
contrary, he had been gradually 
brought down to it by the power in his 
house, against which revolt was impos- 
sible, because so evidently impolitic. 
As a boy, —that is, as a Dutch boy, 
— he had been accustomed to take re- 
ligious duties in as easy a way as his 
father, with his long, big-bowled pipe, 
had done before him. They worship- 
ped with their hats on, in a frigid 
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manner, and sat in a plain, undecorat- 
ed building fitted up, apparently, with 
loose boxes, or, more devoutly speak- 
ing, sheep-pens for the fold. In Dutch 
devotion there was no outward show, 
and not much inward fervor. When 
he had married Miss Colvin, she had 
been moderately evangelical to begin 
with, and ultra-evangelical to go on 
with. She considered, that; however 
clear-headed her husband might be on 
business, “out of it he has,” she said, 
“no more mind than a jelly-fish.” 
Now, a jelly-fish is not remarkable for 
intellect. She constituted herself his 
director, but not his confessor. There 
is a marked distinction between the 
two. A director may advise and 
shape a course; but a confessor must 
have a penitent, or his office is a sine- 
cure. 

Uncle Van was willing to abide by 
her directions as long as he was al- 
lowed to remain in peace and quiet- 
ness; which meant as long as he had 
a good dinner at a reasonable hour, 
and was not interrupted in his doze 
and his pipe after it. Mrs. Clym had 
long ago conceded the pipe. After all, 
it was not a point of doctrine, but of 
practice, and might, perhaps, be gradu- 
ally given up. It led to no excesses, 
as Van, though of a generally fishy 
nature, was not troubled with thirst. 
So he was permitted to smoke-dry 
himself, like one of his own country’s 
herrings, and he was happy. 

But Mrs. Clym was a reformer; and 
she was bent upon reforming her 
household’s Saturday. She determin- 
ed to commence Sunday on Saturday, 
as the Jews begin their sabbath on 
Friday at sunset. 

“But te Jews,” said Uncle Van, 
“leave off teir sabbat on Saturtay, 
and at zunzet — he-he-he ! — and she 
ton’t. Bezite, vat ’ave her relishion 
to toes viz my tinner ?” 
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He complained to his friends, not 
to her. 

Aunt Van had commenced her re- 
forms. She had abolished Saturday 
dining, or, rather, dining Jate on 
_ Saturdays. 

' There was to her mind something 
more devotional in tea than in dinner. 
There was an unction of solace to the 
spiritually-minded in buttered toast, 
and an incentive to heroic virtue in 
hot tea. Late dinner was of the world 
worldly. Tea was, somehow, more 
congenial to piety. It never occurred 
to her that the only thing celestial 
about tea was the heathen empire 
whence it came. Mrs. Clym never 
admitted into her presence any thing 
in the shape of a joke. Uncle Clym 


kept such as he knew to himself. He 
pronounced jokes “jox,” with a short 
vowel. . 

Before dinner he would say, “TI vill 


tell you some goot jox ven my vife’s 
gone to te trawn-room.” : 

When he did tell them, they were 
very mild; always such funny, harm- 
less things as one oyster might tell 
another, and slobber over afterwards. 
But on Saturday nights there would 
be, henceforth, no more guests, and no 
chance for his “jox.” 

“T cannot come ’ome to colt meats 
ant tea,” exclaimed poor Uncle Van 
in my father’s presence. 

Sir John wouldn’t interfere between 
man and wife. 

At the first of these reform dinners, 
Mr. Clym very nearly burst into tears. 
He meditated a peaceful solution, with 
his pipe in his mouth. He slept on 
the subject, but could make nothing 
of it. The servants, he was told, 
found it so convenient; the children 
liked it; his wife, of course, did. He 
represented the government in a mi- 
nority. He appealed to the country ; 
the country couldn’t help him. There 
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was only one thing to be done: not to 
take the goods the gods had provided. 
He would stay away on Saturdays, and 
dine elsewhere. But then how to ex- 
plain this absence from home? Would 
madame believe that he merely staid 
away to dine? 

Suppose he obtained permission 
first? An honest idea, and worthy 
of a well-regulated husband. But 
how ? 

To get round Mrs. Clym was a 
hazardous proceeding. She was so 
angular and perpendicular, and she 
offered so small a chance of a footing, 
that the first pointed prejudice, stick- 
ing out abruptly, would knock you 
back into the water. 

I- do not believe in Hannibal’s re- 
ceipt for getting through an obstacle. 
Sweet oil sounds more like the thing 
than vinegar. 

Clym thought of emollients. With 
other wives, diamonds are the best 
diplomatists. Mrs. Clym was not to 
be bought; that is, at that price. 

Uncle Van would have, hopelessiy 
and helplessly, gradually settled down 
to like it, as untravelled Englishmen, 
abroad for the first time, pretend a 
pleasure in becoming accustomed to 
the greasiest foreign cookery, had it 
not been for a friend, who showed him 
that to succumb was to eat the lotos, 
and be lost. 

This friend’s name was Pipkison. 
I cannot pass him over with bare 
mention of his name. Pipkison was 
one of the most popular men in Lon- 
don. 

He was a Worshipful Brother, with 
a company of letters after his surname 
in single file; he was a Fellow with 
nine letters of the alphabet, every one 
of them pregnant with meaning; he , 
was a Merry Shepherd, an Ancient 
Druid, a Redoubtable Buffalo, a 
Knight of something or other, a Mys- 
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tic of the Rosicrucian Order, and a 
number of numerous other social, fra- 
ternal, and professedly levelling-up 
societies, whose bond of union is com~- 
mon subscription for a dinner, whose 
acolytes are publicans, and whose 
stoutest supporters are husbands, 
ready to welcome a solemn excuse for 
dining out periodically. Their char- 
ity begins in conviviality, and is co- 
extensive with it. Their hymn is, 
“ And so say all of us.” Their aim, 
dignified by high-sounding titles, and 
disguised under cloaks of moralities 
and mysteries, is to establish jolly- 
good-fellowship among Brothers of 
the Bottle all the world over. 

But, apart from being all these wor- 
thies rolled into one, Pipkison was 
the kindest-hearted and -.most good- 
natured bachelor to be found in or 
out of a government office, where he 
labored from ten to four, and spoke 
on deep subjects with high officials 
face toface, and with clerks and under- 
lings through speaking-pipes ; which 
instruments he performed on with 
much ease and elegance, and great 


conciseness of diction, arrived at by’ 


long official practice. 

Pipkison went everywhere worth 
going to, and knew everybody worth 
knowing. He also knew anybody, 
and was to be met, like a geranium 
on a bleak cliff, when least expected. 
He was of no particular age; and, as 
far as conviviality went, he was for 
all and any time. He was never too 
buoyant; he was never over-fatigued. 
He fitted into all sorts of society, like 
a master-key into every kind of lock. 
He knew every thing, and did a little 
of it welland unobtrusively. He never 
got himself, or any one else, into trou- 
ble. He received as many communi- 
cations as a letter-box, and kept them 
till called for legitimately. All his ac- 
quaintances were equally dear to him. 
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He had one friend, just one, — an in- 
valid, bedridden in the prime of life, 
by whose bedside he would sit and 
chat regularly every Sunday. He 
never allowed any engagement (save 
absence from London, which was rare, 
and then he wrote his friend a cheery 
letter, full of gossip) to interfere with 
this duty. This poor fellow’s name 
was Yennick, 

Did Pip, in passing through Covent 
Garden on his morning’s walk to his 
office (under government), see flowers 
fresh and beautiful, and fruit in its 
season, it straightway occurred to him 
that poor Yennick couldn’t get at 
those luxuries for himself. In another 
hour, fruit and flowers were at Yen- 
nick’s door, with Mr. Pipkison’s com- 
pliments. The kindest-hearted crea- 
ture, Pipkison, and no scandal-mon- 
ger, which is a marvellous thing when 
said of a man the life of whose con- 
versation was small-talk, and who was 
perpetually being questioned by every 
one as to how every one else was get- 
ting on. 

Half the world doesn’t know how 
the other half lives. Best not, if one 
half is to be called, French fashion, the 
demi-monde. Pipkison lived between 
the two halves, and knew all about 
both, without really concerning him- 
self about either. Pipkison was this 
Pip when I was a boy. He is this 
Pip now, unchanged. # 

Being such a one as I have shown 
him, it was only in the natural course 
of things that he should know Uncle 
Van, as he knew everybody. Stop- 
ping my uncle in the exchange, as 
he was moodily walking, frowning at 
the pavement, jingling his keys in one 
pocket, and balancing them, as it were, 
with their value in halfpence in the 
other, Mr. Pipkison called out, — 

“ Halloo, Van! Woa, Van!” which 
was Pipkison’s waggery. 
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“ He-he-he!” laughed Uncle Van, 
with his usual jelly-fish way. “ Al- 
‘ways your jox,eh? He-he-he!” and 
he laughed again, taking one hand 
out of his trouser-pocket to fix his 
spectacles on, so as to have a better 
look at Pipkison. Then he said, — 

“Vell?” 

Pipkison answered him, — 

“ Where shall we dine to-day? I’m 
not speaking like an advertisement ; 
but I mean it.” 

“ He-he-he! I vas tinking tat mo- 
ment. You zee my wife — he-he-he ! 
— she’s a deucet goot voman; but I 
tink only tea at six o’clock on Satur- 
tay von’t do. Il faut diner.” 

“ Of course,” replied Pipkison ; then 
with a wink, and indicating Uncle 


Van’s ribs with his forefinger, “ How 


about the Burlington baa-lambs?” 
“Hey ?—he-he-he! Vat?” asked 
Uncle Clym. He laughed because 
he thought Pipkison had made one of 
his “ jox,” which he had missed. 
“ Burlington baa-lambs, Van! You 
must be a baa-lamb! ” 


“ He-he-he!” snorted Mr. Clym. 


“Te baa-lamb — vat is he?” 

“The baa-lamb,” replied Mr. Pip, 
“is a gregarious creature, who dines 
on Saturday at two o’clock, in com- 
pany with others of the Burlington 
flock, which, meeting in a pleasant 
pasturage in the neighborhood of the 
Burlington Arcade (whence this 
name), make a circuit of other grass 
lands, returning on the last Saturday 
of the year to their ancient enclosure 
as aforesaid. That is the poetical ac- 
count. Thatis what the gods call us. 


Mortals would denominate our society 
a social club, dining out every Satur- 
day early, and not going home till 
evening.” 

*T could get home by seven, eh?” 
asked Uncle Van, much interested. 

“ By six, if necessary.” 
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Uncle Van thought he could man- 
age this. He would dine with the 
baa-lambs, and return home to tea. 
He would run with the hare, and 
hunt with the baa-lambs. 

“ Are there many?” 

“Baa-lambs?” asked Pipkison; 
then answered, seeing that Mr. Clym 
had intended this, “Yes, there are 
barristers qualified as members of the 
baa — you observe. Bar— baa” — 

“He-he-he! I zee. Yes. Bar,” 
said Uncle Van, nodding like a loose- 
headed toy figure on a Christmas bon- 
bon box. 

“Then there are literary men — 
baa-lambs of the pen.” 

Mr. Clymthought over this. “Pen, © 
eh?” He didn’t see it. 

“You begin well as a baa-lamb,” 
said Mr. Pip, “as I see you are a ru- 
minating animal.” 

“ He-he-he!” Uncle Van in fits. 
This joke had really tickled him. Re- 
covering his seriousness and his spec- 
tacles, which were slipping off his 
nose, he announced his determination 
thus, — 

“I say—he-he-he! I'll be a baa- 
lamb.” 

Mr. Pip solemnly grasped his hand, 
and appeared to invoke a blessing on 
the neophyte. Then he, in a deep- 
ly tragic manner, addressed Uncle 
Clym. 

“Meet me here at two precisely. 
At half-past we must to the meadow. 
Come dine with me, and be my love. 
By the way, Comberwood told me 
about wanting some professional per- 
son to drill them in their theatricals. 
I’ve got the very man. He’s an emi- 
nent baa-lamb, and you'll meet him 
at dinner this afternoon. Good-by.” 
And off he went. 

“Funny fel-low — he-he-he !” said 
Uncle Van to himself. “Vat tit he 
mean by ‘pen,’ and ‘ruminate’?” 
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He considered a bit, then shrugged 
his shoulders. “ Vun of his ‘jox.’” 

He saw at once, that, for this Satur- 
day, at all events, he had obtained a 
fair excuse. He had “to see a pro- 
fessional person on behalf of Mr. Com- 
berwood, solicitor; ” and this, without 
further explanation, would be quite 
sufficient for Mrs. Clym when he re-" 
turned homeinthe evening. Besides, 
he needn’t be late. He could dispose 
of me by a mid-day train, dine with 
the lambs, and be back for seven 
o'clock tea at home. 

This being settled, we proceeded 
to Mr. Comberwood’s office in Gray’s 
Inn. 

His clerk informed us that Mr. 
Comberwood had intended going by 
the two-o’clock train to Ringhurst, but 
had changed his mind. However, if 
I were to travel by that train, I should 
find the carriage waiting to meet me. 
This was enough for Uncle Van, who 
forthwith took me to the station ; and 
having, by giving me in charge to 
the guard, labelled me, as it were, for 
my destination, he hurried off to keep, 
as I learnt afterwards, his appoint- 
ment with Pipkison, whereof we shall 
meet an important result later on. 

I did not like to move about much, 
or take my eyes off the guard, who 
seemed to have plenty to do without 
troubling himself any further about 
me. 

While I was wondering whether I 
should ever get to Ringhurst, a slouch- 
ing young man, in an oily green vel- 
veteen costume, touched his hat to me 
in a bashful sort of way, and hoped 
Master Colvin was quite well. 

“ Why, it’s Charles Edmund!” said 
I, recognizing little Jutie’s brother. 

He had grown enormously, and 
spread out into hands and feet. I felt 
that I ought to shake hands with him 
(three of my hands would have slip- 
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ped into one of his easily), and that, 
if I didn’t, he’d think I was proud. 
So I held out mine to him, and rather 
hoped that nobody saw us. f 

“Thank ye, Master Colvin,” he 
said ; “I’m quite well, an’ I’m gettin’ 
on. I ain’t a greaser now.” 

“No, indeed?” I returned, being 
vaguely glad to hear this on account 
of my own position in society. 

“No,” he continued: “I’m porter 
now. I’m workin’ intoit; and I’ll be 
a guard in time — inspector, p’raps.” 

“TI hope so, I’m sure. How’s your 
father?” I was becoming atrociously © 
patronizing. He was ever so much 
taller and bigger than I was, being, 
indeed, by my side, quite an ogre. 

- “Gettin’ on capital lately, Master 
Colvin,” he replied. He evidently 
liked calling me Master Colvin, and 
was rather pleased and amused by my 
patronage. “Little Julie’s out of 
an engagement now: she was in the 
pantomime at the Lane last year. 
Sally — Beatrice Sarah, you know — 
she’s coming out in the op’ra, I 
b’lieve, at Paris; but we ain’t seen 
her for a long time. Lottie’s still 
helping Madame Glissande. Father 
would ha’ gone with Julie to Ports- 
mouth for a week to see Aunt 
Jane” — 

“Nurse Davis?” _ 

“Yes, Master Colvin, she’s very 
well, thank you. I’m sure she’d be 
glad to hear as I’ve seen you. I'll 
tell her: she’s a-comin’ up soon.” 

“Ts she? I should like to see 
her.” I said this partly out of polite- 
ness, and partly because I really meant 
it. Children can be as snobbish as their 
elders. Master Cecil Colvin, stand- 
ing on the platform talking to Charles 
Edmund, was unconsciously develop- 
ing snobbery. It was new to him; 
and he was hot and uncomfortable in 
the performance. 
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“Yes, mother—she’s very well, 
Master Colvin, thank you” (for I 
had not asked after her) — “ said as it 
would do father good to go for a little 
fresh air, and take a holiday while he 
was doing nothing; and so he’d ha’ 
gone, but just then a friend told him 
as there was something for him to do 
as ’ud give him the fresh air, and put 
money’ in his pocket, along with some 
ammytoors in the country: so, as he’s 
to meet the” — 

Here he was suddenly called off by 
my guard, under whose eye I did not 
feel justified in shaking hands with 
him again. However, after he had 
finished his job, he returned to me, 
looked carefully after my luggage, put 
me in the right carriage, and finally 
re-appeared, just asthe train was start- 
ing, with a bottle of lemonade opened, 
two oranges, and two sponge-cakes in 
a bag. 

This was so kind of him, and I was 
_ go much affected by it, that I had 
scarcely time either to thank him, or 
to ask him to take some refreshment 
himself, when the engine, snorting, 
puffing as hard as if it were quite out 
of training for a long run, pulled us 
away from the platform, like an im- 
patient companion insisting upon lug- 
ging you off in a hurry; and Charles 
Edmund disappeared. “I wish Julie 
had been with him!” I said to my- 
self. We were on our way to Ring- 
hurst. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE COMBERW0OD FAMILY. — ALICE. 
— FIRST IMPRESSIONS. — A WORD 
ON HANDS. — NEW WORLD. — THE 
ARRIVAL OF AN IMPORTANT PER- 
SON.— DESCRIPTION DEFERRED. 


A visit to Ringhurst was a great 
change to a town boy like myself, 
whose only acquaintance with country- 
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houses was what I had made with 
such exteriors as I had seen during 
our walks on half-holidays. 

Between twelve and thirteen, I was 
man enough to travel alone, with my 
five pounds reduced to four pounds 
ten shillings, and to like my independ- 
ence. With delight I hailed Austin 
and his younger brother, Dick, who 
wasn’t at our school, as they, in turn, 
waved their hats to me from the plat- 
form. There was a beautiful carriage 
to meet us, with which I mentally 
compared my father’s brougham, 
wherein I very rarely had the pleasure 
of riding. We drove — it was a crisp 
winter — between small plantations 


of young firs, which looked like Christ- 


mas-trees met together for a party, 
only without the gifts hanging from 
their frosted branthes. 

Through a lodge-gate, and up a 
wide road, in view of more plantations, 
and far older trees of various sorts, 
until at the doorway of a gabled house 
the carriage stopped. Then such a 
bell sounded! the like of which I had 
never before heard out of church ; and 
men-servants came to see to my lug- 
gage. My luggage was only a small 
portmanteau; and the man easily 
slung it off the foot-board of the driv- 
ing-box, where it had been hidden by 
four stalwart calves. That was all. 
And the stately vehicle disappeared, 
and might have turned into a pumpkin, 
without astonishing me very much; 
every thing around was so new, and 
yet so precisely what I would have 
expected, had I thought about it be- 
forehand. We stood in a grand old 
hall. Old pictures fitting into old 
panels; a huge fireplace, with. fantas- 
tic carvings of and about it, and fan- 
tastic logs ablaze, as they lay across 
ancient dogs, between which were 
feathery ashes, that looked as if gray 
parrots had been plucked there; 
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foxes’ brushes, trophies of arms and 
armor on the walls; doors in four re- 
cesses in the four corners, looking just 
the very places whence persons of a 
mischievous turn might rush out sud- 


denly, and say, “ Bo!” tothe goose they 


wished to frighten. 

“ We're at home now,” said Austin, 
helping mé to take off my coat and 
wraps. The remark was unneces- 
sary; but it sounded so kindly in my 
ears, that I thanked him, and then 
replied, that I was so glad! 

“ They’re all in here,” cried Dick, 
touching the handle of the door 
farthest from me on our left. 

“Come in and see my mother,” said 
Austin. “She’s here with Alice.” 

I entered the drawing-room. I 
felt, and I believe the Colvins experi- 
ence generally the same feeling in 
similar circumstances, that I was 
there and then in love with Alice 
Comberwood. No matter what her 
age, no matter what her looks, I was, 
without setting eyes on her, devoted 
to her as soon as Austin had men- 
tioned her to me. 

I had not been long in the world, 
and had shown myself very tender- 
hearted wherever the sex had been 
concerned. So had my father and 
* my grandfather before me. Of this I 
was not then aware. I note the fact 
now, and beg that it may be remem- 
bered. I had not forgotten my nurse, 
my first school-mistress, my Aunt 


Susan, nor Beatrice Sarah, Carlotta | 


Lucille, nor Julie of Frampton’s 
Court. My heart was large enough 
to hold them all, it is true; but it re- 
sembled a child’s play-drawer, where 
the old dolls and tops are stowed away 
when the new one makes its appear- 
ance. 

Mrs. Comberwood, a handsome lady 
in the sleekest black velvet, resem- 
bling one of the portraits in the 
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hall, welcomed me in a motherly man- 
ner. 

“T am glad to see you, Master Col- 
vin. I have often heard of you from 
Austin.” 

Here we shook hands. I could not 
say that I had often heard of her from 
Austin ; and so all I could do was to 
look at Alice sheepishly. It must 
have been sheepishly ; for she, stand- 
ing with one foot, of which I could 
only see the shoe’s point, resting on 
the steel bar in front of the ancient 
fireplace, turned towards me, and 
smiled a welcome. 

I advanced towards her. 

“This is my sister Alice,” said 
Austin, by way of intreduction. 

I had heard of her several times 
before he had mentioned her name 
just now. Cecil Colvin, my friends, 
was deeply impressionable at this time 
of his life; and, as on soft wax, the 
image of Alice was forthwith stamped 
on my heart. Images and superscrip- 
tions in soft wax are very soon effaced. 
Heat the wax once more, bring a dif- 
ferent die, and the: former image will 
be effaced utterly and forever. But 
Alice had, in consequence of Austin’s 
night recitals of Scott, got mixed up 
in my mind with Sir Walter’s hero- 
ines; and then I had understood from 
her brother that we were down there 
to’act something which she had com- 
posed for us. I valued authorship; 
and Austin had read something of his 
own to me privately, and as a great 
favor, which struck me as very clever, 
because it reminded me so strongly 
of “ Ivanhoe” and “ Guy Mannering.” 

Let me recall this first meeting with 
Alice Comberwood. 

Alice Comberwood, seventeen, the 
real ruler in her father’s house, re- 
garded by all with that imperfect love 
wherein there is an admixture of fear 
— yes, Alice Comberwood, I will set 
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you before me once again, after these 
many years, as, with your mother’s 
admiring gaze fixed on you, you stood 
smiling upon the gawky, awkward 
boy, whose silent tongue and speaking 
eyes told you of the admiration with 
which you had inspired him. You 
took it as a queen, as your right; you 
took it from meas you would have 
taken it from any one : but you secret- 
ly prized: the homage of a simple, 
straightforward boy as the real metal 
of truth, free from the alloy of flattery. 

She had been standing in a medita- 
tive attitude before the fire, her fin- 
gers interlaced. Now she unclasped 
her hands, and stretched forth one to 
me. 

I have ever been inclined to judge 
of female character by the hand. Not 
as the fortune-teller, who, from the 
lines engraved on the open palm, pre- 
dicts a destiny; but by the whole 
hand, and the hand’s movements, I 
will warrant myself, if going by first 
instincts only, to be right in my ap- 
preciation of individual character. As 
to prediction of results, to that I do 
, not pretend. To predicate of a firm 
character, that, in certain circum- 
stances, it will act firmly, is to ignore 
inconsistency. Allowing much for 
accident, you must allow more for 
inconsistency. So, on thinking over 
this matter of hands, I conclude that 
I have an inclination towards hands, 
and, when called upon to pronounce 


judgment at all, would rather form . 


my opinion of a woman by her hand 
than by her face. I do not say this 
-- of men. I do not care for men’s hands. 
There probably is great character in 
them ; but they have never interested 
me, and never will. Alice Comber- 
wood’s hand looked best against a 
clear, sharply-defined. white cuff, 
turned back over a tight sleeve. I 
will tell you what it was not. It was 
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not a ghostly, transparent hand, that 
would have appeared in a Vandycke 
portrait, with long, tapering, pointed 
finger-tips, which seem as though 
they were only formed for bird-like 
staccato passages on the pianoforte. 

Nothing unreal about Alice Com- 
berwood’s hand, as there was nothing 
unreal about Alice Comberwood. It 
was a firm, solid, fleshy hand, of even 
temper, soft in its mesmeric caress, 
truthful in its decided grasp. 

Her gloved hand piqued curiosity 
like a veiled Venus. It was a posi- 
tive pleasure to see the glove with- 
drawn; and then you wondered how 
you could have ever admired the glove 
which lay lifeless (and what so help- 
less and lifeless as a crumpled glove ?) 
on the table beside her, suddenly dead 
and dull as the skin shed by the water- 
snake on the bank. 

Most women appear to advantage 
in a riding-habit, Alice to more ad- 
vantage than most. Logically you 
cap infer how a habit became her. 

Something more on this hand, and I 
have done. It was ahand that would 
write a plain, straightforward yea for 
yea, nay for nay letter, in unangular 
characters that bear little resemblance 
to the ordinary meagre regularity and 
pointed Gothicness of a school-girl’s 
style. ‘ 

She had never been a satisfactory 
pupil. Ordinary persons are satis- 
factory pupils. Ordinary girls could 
copy with exactitude: Alice could not. 
To copy led her on to fanciful addi- 
tions. She saw, intuitively, what she 
wanted in a book or a picture, and 
adapted it, after her own fashion. 
She unconsciously imitated; and a 
certain sort of originality grew out of 
her imitation. Later on, she would 
have called this eclecticism, and have 
wondered at herself for her wilfulness. 
Facts were to her only the foundations 
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of romance. She mentally dressed 
up anybody who was presented to her, 
just as, when a child, she had insisted 
upon undressing a dressed doll in or- 
der to clothe its sawdust-stuffed body 
in the costume that pleased her. She 
would ride a tilt for those whom she 
had chosen to call her friends, but 
was inclined to scarify such as were 
obnoxious to her. Religion moderated 
her eagerness to scarify; and her 
attempts to reduce the precepts of 
charity to social practice resulted 
either in silence or commonplaces. 
With her large, bright, inquiring eyes, 
clear complexion, and dark wavy hair, 
she could have passed anywhere for 
a@ genuine Irish beauty. But her 
parentage was pure Saxon. 

“T am sure you must be very cold,” 
she said to me. “Come to the fire. 
Why, your hands are like ice!” 

Thereupon she made way for me; 
and I began to feel myself of some 
importance. Mrs. Comberwood asked 
after my father, Sir John, whom she 
‘ hadn’t the pleasure of knowing, and 
requested some details about the Col- 
vin family, with which I willingly 
furnished her. 

“You have no brothers or sisters ? ” 
said Alice. “You are the only one, 
are you not ?” 

“ Yes, I am the only one.” 

“ You and Austin are great friends.” 

Her brother put his arm round her 
waist affectionately. 

“Yes,” I replied, “very great 
friends.” 

“We have a room together, you 
know,” said Austin. 

“Yes, I do know,” returned his 
sister, “and you keep Master Colvin 
awake with Scott’s novels.” 

We both laughed. Then Alice said 
to her brother, — 

“What do the boys call him at 
school ? ” 
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“Nickname?” asked Austin. 

“No, nothing rude: I won’t hear 
it, Austin.” She held up her hand 
to warn him. 

“It is nothing rude. You know 
they used to call me ‘ Owl in the ivy- 
bush,’ because, when I first went, I 
had such long hair.” 

“ Owl in the ivy-bush, indeed !” re- 
peated his mother, quite annoyed at 
any child of hers bearing such an ap- 
pellation. 

“He,” Austin went on, alluding 
unceremoniously to me, “was called 
‘Elephant.’ ” 

I didn’t like this before Alice, and 
I colored. Alice smiled. This made 
it worse. I think I should have been 
angry, for I wasn’t much given to 
tears, except when anger was abortive, 
if she hadn’t remarked, — 

“Well, I don’t see why he should 
be called ‘ Elephant.’ ” 

No more did I. 

Austin informed her, “because, 
when he was a new boy, he was so 
big and awkward, and had such large 
ears.” 

“ You shouldn’t repeat such things, 
Austin, at all events of your friend,” 
said Mrs. Comberwood. 

“He doesn’t mind it,” answered 
her son, —“do you?” 

I replied that I didn’t mind it, of 
course, from him, but that I disliked 
it from others. Now was my oppor- 
tunity for explaining to Alice that 
the title had fallen into disuse by 
this time, and that, in point of fact, I 
was no longer the “elephant ;” but 
there was a boy whom they called 
“ Rhinoceros,” and two others (the 
Biffords), whose names, up to the time 
of their leaving, were “ Fatty” and 
“ Puggy.” 

Alice thought these vulgar. 

“T hate any thing vulgar in names,” 
she said; “and I don’t think I like 
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fanny names: they ought to be stop- 
ped, unless they’re exactly suited to 
the people.” 

“Nelly’s is a funny name,” ob- 
served Dick, who had now joined the 


y- 

“Nelly’s my eldest sister,” ex- 
plained Austin. 

“Elder, Austin, not eldest. The 
comparative must be used where there 
are two; the superlative where there 
are more.” 

“ Dear me!” ejaculated her mother, 
pretending to perk herself up. Elders 
who are unacquainted with the pro- 
cess of extracting the yolk of an egg 
by suction do not like being instructed 
on the subject by juniors, even when 
the instruction is conveyed obliquely. 
A ball striking you just as it glances 
off an angle of a wall hits hard. 
Besides, flesh and blood feel the blow ; 
the wall first struck did not. 

“ We’re very particular,” she added 
ironically. 

“If we are to learn grammar, let us 
speak it,” said Alice. 

“ And what,” I asked, becoming 
bolder, “is yout elder sister’s name ? ” 

“ McCracken,” answered Alice, with 
a sparkle of fun in her eyes. 

It was impossible not tolaugh. We 
all laughed, except-mamma, who beg- 
ged us to consider what an excellent 
housewife Sister Nelly was, and what 
a good man Mr. McCracken. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Alice, moving to 
the table, “he’s so dreadfully low ! ” 

“Low, my dear Alice!” cried Mrs. 
Comberwood, quite startled. “I never 
heard you say such a thing before, and 
I hope I never shall again. Of your 
brother-in-law too! Low! he’s a 
perfect gentleman and a clergyman; 
and you who say you have so much 
respect for the clergy ” — 

“So I have, mamma, — for all cler- 
gymen on account of their office, not 
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for their individual opinions. I was 
speaking of Andrew McCracken as a 
clergyman. Of course he’s a gentle- 
man, or Nelly wouldn’t have married 
him. Asa gentleman, he is what he 
ought be. As aclergyman, he is what 
he ought nat to be.” 

“ But you called him ‘low,’ Alice,” * 
Mrs. Comberwood reminded her. 

“ Well, dear, I thought you would 
have known that ‘low’ meant Low 
Church, evangelical.” 

“He has a right to his opinions; 
though, as far as I go (and I go quite 
far enough, I’m sure), I think Nelly 
might manage to have the service 
more cheerfully conducted.” 

“She gives in to him,” said Alice, 
with a toss of the head. 

“‘ Ah!” said her mother, thinking, 
perhaps, that at this point it would be 
as well to drop the subject. Alice was 
sharp enough, she was perfectly aware, 
to have seen long since that Mr. Com- 
berwood’s wishes were not quite law in 
his own house, any more than they 
were in the courts where he profession- 
ally appeared as solicitor instructing 
counsel, 

I found myself in a new world. 
What did I know of Low, High, Evan- 
gelical, Anglican, and such terms, at 
thatage? Nothingatall. I just re- 
member to have heard Dr. Carter tell- 
ing the senior usher how, on being 
invited to some clerical meeting in the 
neighborhood, he and two friends had 
appeared in their black gowns, while 
the others were all in surplices and 
hoods. Mrs. Carter denounced this as 
tomfoolery, and we boys (at dinner) 
unconsciously imbibed her notion (if 
any at all) on this subject. The mat- 
ter was one in no way interesting me. 
Had I not been invited to take a part 
in some New Year’s festivities, and to 
pass a merry holiday-time at Ring- 
hurst? Undoubtedly. 
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Between seven and eight, the steam 
of a great fuss pervaded the house. 
There was bustling aniong servants ; 
fires were suddenly and savagely at- 
tacked ; logs were piled on recklessly ; 
chamber candles were reviewed in a 
line on the hall table, where they ap- 
peared in heavy marching-order, 
armed with their burnished extin- 
guishers, and their snuffers by their 
side. Then the family mustered in 
the hall. 

The master was expected every 
minute. 

In point of fact, he had already 
passed his usual time. 
iety showed itself in the various rea- 
sons she gave to prove that there was 
no cause for anxiety. Nor was there. 

“He’s not a bit later than he was 
last night,” said Dick. 

“Rather earlier, if papa comes 
now,” observed co walking to the 
door. 

We heard the win threatening out- 
side, as much as to say boldly, “ Com- 
ing! Of course he’s coming; only 
mind I’m against him to-night, and, 
the more I try to keep him back, the 


Mamma’s anx- 
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more urgent will he be to press for- 
ward.” Then the voice was lost 
among the firs and larches, as with a 
sharp gritty sound, the sharper and 
the more gritty as it neared the hall 
door, came the wheels of the dog-cart, 
broken by the horse’s slinging trot, 
like the conductor’s baton beating 
common time on a wooden desk to the 
opening of the overture to “ Semira- 
mide.” The last fortissimo, the last 
bar, and the bell was rendered unne- 
cessary, though rung, by the rapidity 
wherewith the butler threw 7“ the 
front-door. 

First came Mr. Comberwood’s voice. 

Then some of Mr. Comberwood’s 
parcels ; for he was of that order of 
paterfamilias which looks upon fish in 
a straw-plaited basket from London 
as a peace-offering for venial sins. 

“ Now, Stephen, do come in,” urged 
his wife. 

Then Stephen Comberwood came in. 

As, however, he is a very big man, 
and a person of some importance, I 
must beg leave to reserve his descrip- 
tion for the emer wen of the next 
chapter. : 


A GOOD APPETITE. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


No character in fiction, or in real 
life, so completely satisfies every critic 
as the self-poised, thoroughly inde- 
pendent hunter, — who, with all the 
resources of civilization, chooses to live 
just outside of civilization. Whether 
this man is the guide who has led you 
through the valleys of the wilderness 
above Katahdin, or who has threaded 
the passes of the Adirondack with you; 
whether he be Locksley in “ Ivanhoe,” 
or Leather-Stocking in the “ Pioneers,” 
or Kit Carson of Fremont’s narrative, 


— you say, “ There is a man indeed ; ” 


and he fascinates you. “He was 
tall,” it is written of Leather-Stock- 
ing, “and so meagre as to seem above 
the six feet that he actually stood in 
his stockings. His face was skinny 
and thin almost to emaciation ; but it 
bore no sign of disease: on the contra- 
ry, it had every indication of robust 
and enduring health.” You expect 
that of your hunter hero. You must 
have health. You cannot be satisfied 
with a hero unless he have health. 
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A heroine may be sometimes hectic or 
pale or flushed, and yet she will be 
interesting. But, where life is con- 
cerned, you know you must have 

health. And you may observe, also, 
gs you construct these ideal heroes, 
that, while they eat a venison pasty 
with the ruggedness of Wamba or of 
Friar Tuck, yet on occasion they travel 
for a week with nothing but a crust 
of bread once a day to eat, and are 
never in the least ill tempered under 
the deprivation. Your ideal hero 
has complete control of his appe- 
tite. 

When Keying was sent down, 
almost with a viceroy’s pdéwers, from 
Pekin to Canton, to investigate the 
opium smuggling, he began by in- 
vestigating the lives of the Chinese 
merchants. It is said that he invited 
all the importers to a magnificent 
* dinner; and they attended with joy, 
greatly honored by the invitation. 
But, when it came time to go home, 
they were politely notified that they 
were to spend the night with their 
host. This was his civil way of finding 
out how many ®f them could live with- 
out smoking opium. The next morn- 
ing, they found that they were still 
kept in his palace for another festival. 
Nor when the next night came were 
they released. Before long, one after 
another surrendered. Though every 
man of them knew that to confess 
he was an opium-eater or an opium- 
smoker was to sign his own death- 
warrant, still, one by one, the poor 
wretches ,had to give in. They 
begged the viceroy to give them 
their opium, even if it were for the 
last time. And so, before many days, 
he had proved to his own satisfaction, 
by their own confession, that most 
of his own countrymen who were en- 
gaged in foreign trade were them- 
selves victims of the appetite which 
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his government was trying to sup- 
press. 

That story shows what happens 
when people have not complete control 
of appetite. 

It is to the last degree annoying to 
find that a somewhat general impres- 
sion that there is a sort of godliness 
or sanctity in sickness of the body 
has been for fifteen centuries encour- 
aged by a large class of religionists. 
To people who believe with me, that 
the Christian religion involves the 
Science of Life, it is hard indeed to 
be wounded thus in the house of our 
friends. In some other paper of this 
series, I will perhaps try to show by 
what misfortunes, from St. Augustine 
down, this glorification of disease crept 
into the church, and debased the ut- 
terances of the pulpit. It is enough 
now to say plumply that any such 
theory which depreciates the glory of 
the frame of man is not a Christian 
theory. Christianity is the doctrine 
of God with man. In Christianity 
the man’s body is the temple of an 
indwelling God. The lessons of 
Christianity are the lessons of the flesh 
controlled by the spirit, and the spirit 
quickened by the flesh. In the true 
Christian life every muscular struggle 
may become divine, and every mental 
conception. And any theory that the 
flesh of itself is evil, or that its appe- 
tites are of necessity bad appetites, 
may be Judaism, may be Islamism, 
may be good Calvinism, if you please, 
or ascetic Romanism; but it is not 
Christianity. Out of such false thtory 
comes the doctrine, that, the weaker 
the body can be kept, the better for 
the soul. All the vague corollaries 
come in, — impressions that hospitals 
are something like churches for the 
quickening of the religious life, or 
that, in talking with a clergyman, if 
you have no hard question of con- 
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science to put to him, and donot wish 
to speak of prayer or resolution, if 
there is nothing to be said about the 
new steeple at St. Boniface, or the 
carving of the pulpit at St. Alban’s, 
you will hit on a subject quite as re- 
ligious, if you discuss the small-pox, 
or the scarlet-fever, or cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, or some other form of 
bodily disease. 3 

The true theory is that which you 
exact of your ideal hero. He has 
strength, and the utmost of it; he 
_ has appetites, a plenty of them. Of 
those appetites he is master. He is 
always ready, because he has the 
maximum of muscle and of appetite, 
and because he keeps muscle and ap- 
petite in control. All these are condi- 
tions of health. 

If “the flesh is weak,” a man’s first 
duty is to make it stronger. The 
spirit is to strengthen the flesh. 
Gradually, and by persistent attack, 
having, indeed, the aid of the infinite 
spirit, it brings the powers of the flesh 
to their very maximum, — not that it 
necessarily makes the flesh strong in 
the way in which a Flemish horse is 
strong; but it makes it strong to do 
whatever the man has determined 
shall be done. In the case of romance, 
it makes Amadis of Gaul strong 
enough to stand in a niche in a castle 
three days and three nights, wielding 
his battle-axe on occasion, receiving 
on his shield all the blows that fall on 
it, and with his unflinching right arm 
prostrating all who come near him. 
The interest of such romance is not in 
the imagination of a brute Hercules, 
made strong enough to do this by some 
external power. It is because the 
interest comes from the reader’s im- 
agining that Amadis has gained this 
power over the flesh by his own resolu- 
tion and determination. In the nobler 
romance of real life, it is such power 
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as this which keeps Acton, the super- 
intendent of police in New York, stiff 
and steady at his great duty, for one 
hundred ‘hours without sleep, in the 
terrible draft-riots of New York. Or 
it is the sert of strength which made 
Vincent de Paul strong, enough to 
take his turn at the oar in the pris- 
oners’ galleys. It made the poor 
victims of the Salem witchcraft strong 
enough to die on the scaffold, rather 
than to speak ore word of false- 
hood. Judges, witnesses, executioners, ' 
clergy, and friends were all eager to 
save those wretched lives. All of them 
begged the victims to the last mo- 
ment to confess that they had made 
covenant with Satan. Any weak 
woman or any nervous man who 
would lisp a syllable of confession 
would have been set free on the mo- 
ment. But they would not con- 
fess. The spirit was willing, and 
the flesh was strong. And sosuch 
martyrs went before their God with- 
out a lie. 

But, alas! men’s appetites do get 
head so often, dethrone the will so 
often; and control the sul so often, as 
with Keying’s mandarins and mer- 
chants, that we get into this unmanly 
way of speaking of the appetites as if 
they were so many devils, constantly 
trying to tempt us into one or another 
form of evil. Ydu cannot much won- 
der at this when you see a drunkard 
in a fit of. delirium tremens, or see a 
stupid glutton wholly unable to com- 
prehend a spiritual idea, — only able 
to talk to you about cookery and fla- 
vors. The ruin of what might have 
been is so wretched, that it is very 
natural that we should speak of the 
appetites in this disrespectful and 
depreciative way. But it is not fair 
todo so. Language itself is all right, 
as it is apt to be. Next to a good 
night’s sleep, which, as I have already 
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tried to show in these essays,! is the 
firstthing to be sought for in the 
building-up of a perféct, life, a good ap- 
petite or a healthy appetite is un- 
questionably the second. The two 
together are the most important of 

Whether you talk of intellectual 
force, or of gymnastic skill, or of 
religion, you get better argument, 
better base-ball, and better religion, 
from a man who sleeps well, and has 
& good appetite, than from a man who 
sleeps badly, and has no appetite at 
all. - You get more life. Life is more 
abundant in this world, — the central 
_. object i in a man’s personal endeavor. 
"It is true, that, in this use of the 
words “good appetite,” the appetite 
for meat and for drink is all that is 
generally implied; but the use is 
perfectly correct, and is sufficient to 
show, that, among these much-abused 
appetites, there may be a healthy 
appetite, which, in strict ethical 
phrase, is a good appetite. For the 
truth is, that health is the true balance 
of body, soul, and mind against each 
other; and every natural appetite of 
the man is “healthy, and therefore 
good, if only the man have it under 
control. If this rule lead us so far 
that we find out who and what 
“THE MAN” is, so much the better for 
the finders. 

After what I have said in abuse of 
the ascetics of the church, and before 
what I will continue to say of them 
till I die, this should be allowed,— 
that there are certain exercises per- 
fectly legitimate, and often necessary 
in testing bodily powers, which have 
become confounded, especially by ec- 
clesiastics, with those necessary in 
training bodily powers. It becomes, 
however, very necessary to observe 
the radical distinction. 


1See “OLD AND New,’’ vol. vi. p. 304. 
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I. Test. Every man who is run- 
ning the’ machine which we call the 
human body, or those parts of it which 
are used by the mind, must test that 
machine from time to time. Even 
the driver of a locomotive engine has 
to do this. Now and then he opens 
a stop-cock, and then closes it as sud- 
denly. ‘There flies out, for an instant, 
a stream of water or of steam. If it 
is water, he knows that his boiler has 
water at that level: if it is steam, he 
knows that the water-line is below 
that level, and he supplies water 
from the tender to fill up the boiler 
above that height again. 

Now, if he is a careful engineer, he 
does this at certain fixed times, regu- 
lated by the structure and action of 
his engine. 

If he is a careless engineer, he does 
it now and then, mae he happens to 
think of it. 

But, if he is an senna engineer, 
he does not do it at all. 

If, however, the water gets quite 
too low in the engine, and suddenly a 
supply of cold water is let in on the 
over-heated metal, a volume of over- 
heated steam, and gases of decomposed 
water is evolved, and he and his en- 
gine are blown up together. 

Still, though this danger impends, 
we can conceive of an engineer who 
should say, “ The chances are against 
such an accident. If I feed with 
water from time to time, in small 
enough quantities, I shall have my 
water-level about right.” A specu- 
lating engineer could go on to say, 
that, in opening these gauge stop- 
cocks, there is really a waste of steam 
or of water. “It is spilled on the 
ground; it is wasted in the air; it 
does not help on the machinery at all. 
I will not test it therefore so. I will 
run on as well as I can without it, 
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feed my boiler as well as I can by 
guess, and take my chance of an ex- 
plosion.” 

This illustration, I think, covers 
most of the points of the testing of 
those remarkable engines which we 
call body and mind, of which the 
soul is engineer, or has the charge. 

Take the use of tobacco, for in- 
stance. I will not enter into the moot- 
ed questions, why it is that tobacco 
has entered so largely into the life, 
as well of the civilized as of the savage 
races of the’world. I have no ques- 
tion that it is a great luxury, and that, 
in extreme cases, it may be a neces- 
sary sedative. None the less is the 
appetite for tobacco an appetite which 
a@ man wants to have under control. 
He wants, therefore, to know if it is 
his master, or his slave. ‘That is the 
reason why he owes it to his own 
royalty to cut off his tobacco, at cer- 


tain regular periods, resolutely and 
absolutely, to see if he can do without 
it without whimpering or flinching. 
His condition is, it is true, not unlike 
that of the Frenchman at the savings 


bank. When they gave him his 
money, he said, “ Ah, if you have got 
it, I do not want it. I asked for it 
because I was afraid you had not got 
it.” I anticipate the joke, because 
I am eager to say that the bank was 
all the better bank because it was 
liable to be called on by such people 
for their money. If you find, my 
dear Raleigh, that your hour after 
dinner is wretched, now that you have 
cut off your cigar, that you abuse 
your children, and scold your wife, it 
is because you were becoming the 
slave of an appetite. It is certainly 
high time that you proclaimed inde- 
pendence. You will never compass 
what a man has to compass in life, 
until you have mastered this little 
devil, got your foot on his chest, and 
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your sword in his throat, as St. Mi- 
chael would have his. If, on the other 
hand, you go. through the tobaccoless 
month with a temper unsullied, and 
life as even as before, I see no objec- 
tion to your taking up your Manuel 
Amores again, and playing with him 
as with any other plaything till the 
next time of testing comes. « 

Now, such testing of power may be 
made in a hundred ways, and, indeed, 
must be made. Here is the merit for 
this business, if for no other, of a 
summer tramp in the wilderness, 
where a man has to live on salt pork 
and hard-tack, who has been used for 
eight months to change twelve plates 
every time he dined, to screw ap his 
appetite in the middle of dinner with 
Roman punch, and to command, be- 
tween the egg and the apple, every 
luxury of every land. No harm, that 
I know of, in his twelve courses, if he 
can be perfectly sure that he can do 
without them. Seriously, I should 
like to have every legislator, and every 
voter who chooses a legislator, put on 
State-prison fare for a week, once 
every year, by some high ceremo- 
nial. The fare is good enough for 
men who have hard work to do, or it 
is not. If it is not, it is high time 
that the legislators changed it: if it 
is, it would make an admirable test 
of the appetites of the men and of the 
women of the land. 

In fact, I have known more than 
one man who was cured for life from 
grumbling about over-done mutton or 
cold toast, because he had been forced 
in hunting to go twenty-four hours 
without other food than blackberries, 
and knew how to be grateful for a very 
tough crust of very musty bread. 

In saying all this, I am speaking 
only of what people call the moral 
effects of such tests. I do not try to 
say, because I do not know, how far 
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these moral effects, so called, are twined 
in with, and are a part of, purely 
physical effects, what the doctors 
would call hygienic. I do know that a 
hungry man is almost certainly cross. 
The reader will find a curious obser- 
vation on this subject in the journal 
of Franklin’s first expedition. I will 
give this as a piece of practical advice, 
— that no doubtful plan as to travel 
or business should ever be discussed 
between two or three people before 
breakfast. I advise intelligent boys 
and girls not to submit doubtful cases 
for decision before breakfast, even to 
saints. And Ido not know where 
moral obliquity, in such cases, begins, 
and where physical weakness ends.” 

II. Trarnine. Now I have granted 
all that I will grant to the ascetics. 
It is at this point that they make 
their great mistake, which is to say, 
that exercises which are useful in the 
test of the body are necessary all 
the time. 

This is precisely as if the locomotive 
engineer rushed along with his gauge 
cocks running water all the time to 
secure the steady level in his engine. 

The test having shown where we 
lack from an appetite, the business 
of training begins. How are we to 
regain the control which has been 
lost ? 

Of course, the tempting instance 
for discussion is that of the terrible 
appetite for alcohol. I remember, 
that, when it was advertised one even- 
ing in Boston that I was to lecture 
on appetite, I saw three men in the 
audience, no one of whom ever came 
to another of the lectures gf that 
course; but I knew why they came 


Starr King was the first person who called 
my attention to the fact that the memory does not 
work promptly, perhaps not accurately, before 
breakfast. The remark belongs in a different pa- 
per of this series; but I anticipate it here, because 
I shall then wish to refer to what I say now. 
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to that. Each of them had been a 
sufferer from this most horrible of 
masters. Each of them had had delir- 
jum tremens. And seeing this sub- 
ject announced, as a drowning man 
catches at a straw, each of them came 
to see whether Hale knew any thing 
about that appetite, and managing it. 
But I am not going into that detail 
now. Iwill attempt a separate paper 
on it before this series is finished. I 
prefer now to try to lay down the prin- 
ciples, as I suppose them to be, on 
which the control of any appetite is to 
be undertaken. 

I was once in a circle of thirteen 
or fourteen clergymen, engaged in 
theological discussion. The subject 
was the eternal subject of sin, its 
place in the system, its origin, and 
its cure. I said at last—-to one of 
the truest’ men, and one of the purest 
moralists, now living—that we were 
beating round the bush; that it 
would be much better to speak from 
instances than in the abstracts; to 
discuss sins, than to discuss sin. “Tell 
us,” said I, “what was the last sin 
you consciously committed.” The 
whole assembly was hushed. My 
friend was not startled. He answered 
immediately, “I will tell you: I had 
it on my mind as I was speaking be- 
fore. The last sin that I consciously 
committed was the sin of staying in 
bed this morning when I knew I 
ought to rise. Voluntarily I did what 
at the moment I knew was wrong.” 
The confession was received. with a 
shout of amusement and of sympathy. 
And every man of the circle acknow]l- 
edged that that very sin of laziness — 
the appetite for a little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands 
to sleep — was the special temptation, 
or sin, which had pointed his language 
in the whole discussion. 

There, then, is an appetite which 
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the;man has to Jearn tp conteol, It 
will. be,for me a. sufficient illustration 
of all. I haye, now to: say. I, haye 
wlready said that I rate.sleep itself 
go highly, ‘as one of the necasgities of 
true. life, — pure, virtuous, unbroken, 
dreamless sleep, — that I shall not be 
found repeating any,of the, old saws 
which ,represent early, rising ag in 
itself a moral virtue. Enough sleep, 
is, of course, the first necessity; but 
beyond, enough, the, .turning-poiat 
comes; and there comes this appetite, 
natural, seductive, entrancing liter- 
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another, and, alas !, it is as.easily kept 
asithe other, oui iv 
The, determination you make re- 

quires. ai great deal more,than this 
ishort-metre fancy: which people call a 
-seeolutipn.. . In my analysis. of the 
business, jit requires at least five con- 
tingent efforts, which may be, called 
five. processes. It is. impossible! for 
‘mxe'to illustrate these fully here ;.in- 
‘deed, this whole series.of papers to- 
gether, will not.do more, thaa suggest 
ithe illustration. , But. I will say ‘here, 
briefly, that the. determination re- 


ally, which so easily gets possession quires, 


of the man. . 

The. spirit, then,’ is to, make: that 
appetite a distinct study and care. Let 
us, for our own. comfort at Ipasty get 


rid of the old theory of any sudden, .. 


instantaneous conversions which, re- 
sult in much, Sudden, changes, of 
course, there are; but, the result. is not 


so certain, I have known a good 
many jugglers:who could find a half- 
dollar in an orange; but, never one 
of them accumulated half-dollars, by 


this direct; process. | No. . A. habit of 
morning sleeping is to be counteracted 
bya stronger habit of earlier: rising ; 
hy:a habit — that is, by a suecession 
of triumphs — founded on a succession 
of resolutions, backed up by @ series 


. <& Tae Resoivtion, 

IL, Tue Stupy or, Yoursenr. 

Ii. Tae PReraration. . i, 
And then THz PREPARATION requires, 

A. Remova or TEMPTATIONS. - 
_ B., Provision oF, .ALLigs.. 

At will easily be seen. that. the last 
two. heads, A .and B, subdivide into 
amany branches, Before and while. we 
attempt’ theae, we must, be . gaining 
the greatest alliance of all, which. is, 

JIV..Tae ALLIANCE Wit, An In- 
FINITE ALLY, | 
Which is to say the help of God; 

' \Pixst, as,to,the resqlation... I -will 
leave that to, the average, commor- 
sense of the reader’ who ‘chooses to try 
experiments | in| the management. of 


of studies of yourself, and diligently -his' own, lifes, and I am (well aware 


prepared for by: separate] arrange- 

ments and combinations, a8 @, ae 
prepares for a campaign, (,) - 

| A. resolution. ..so ealled,. pure, and 
simple,;means. only .this; #1, Archip- 


+that.all other,readers have abandoned 
me'\and. this paper long.ago. | Iwill | 
only jsay, fin passing, that, what. ‘is 
called a resolution is,,a) pretty sacred 
thing; that, the word is :nat to, be 


pus, or I)Salome, ander, the, light I abused, nor the, thing -deformetl, by 


have, resolve that at seven to;morrow 
I will leave any bed.” Seven. comes. 
‘The resolution .is.just ag Jikely, then 
to. take the othex form,;: “I, Archip- 
pus, or. I Salome, with, new experi- 
guce, and) more light, resolyey that, I 
will not leave,,my ‘bed. quite;.yet.” 
Qne .resolution. is.as: easily made as 
43 


amake any;xbsolution at adi, 


frequent pretences Brummagent or 
Attleboro’ .reselutions|—- made on -the 
page, of @, sixteen-year-old’s joumnal, 
and -maile nowhere, beside... Do., not 
unless you 
are quite: serious, in the.affaiz, unless 


-you have. looked:at, it fom many, sides, 


and have determindd (thes is. a, good 
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word),— unless you have fixed the 
boundaries of things it means. For 
‘instance, if you have been “carrying 
on” all the evening with: Lottie at 
‘the great ball at the town-hall, and 
have gone home with her and Lizzie, 
and all the rest: of them, at. three: in 
the morning, and then come back’ to 
bed to remember that -you have ‘not 
' made the last draft of the verses which 
you are going to send to us for “Old 
and New,” do not, as you put the 
candle out, “resolve” that you will 
get up half an hour earlierthan usual, 
so that you may finish them, and send 
them to us before breakfast. Do not 
make any “ resolutions” in that: con- 
dition of. excitement which is: really 
a condition of fatigue. Go to bed, go 


to sleep, and leave the making of-reso- 


lutions. or determinations or verses 
to more serious occasions, — to ooca- 
sions when you can take sight through 
your instruments, can measure. your 
angles and distances, can plot your 
work neatly, and so, by careful calcu- 
lation, can “ de-¢erm-ine ” where this 
boundary and that, and’ the other, 
shall be. 

Now, I will not say more of the 
‘business of resolution-making, except- 
ing to the faithful and loyal few who 


shall accompany me in these papers so 


far as to that one on the styengthen- 
ing of the Will, — one of the most es- 
sential duties of a brave knight of the 
Round Table, or of a loyal child “es an 
unchanging God. 

But I shall saya word of 

IL. Tue Stupy or Yoursrrr, — 
a business very difficult and very dan- 
gerous. It is, however, clear enough, 
that, if you are to “determine” at 
what time you rise from bed to-mor- 
row, you must know what is your 
true average of sleep, you must know 
whether you are apt to sleep well or 
iil, you must know whether you 


‘What I have done with if.” - 
‘frequent self-examination as much as 


‘ter. 


A Good Appetite. 


sleep better after two miles’ walk in 
n air, or after half an hour's 
feet-toasting before an open fire, read- 
ing “Scrope,” and “My Time, and 
I detest 


the'most sensible of you ; but so much 
self-examination I insist upon if I am 


‘to be your professional adviser. Un- 


fortunately, - at this distance (you 
reading in Valparaiso, while I write 
in Keene), I cannot answer such ques- 


‘tions for you; and you must “know 
“yourself” well enough to make your 


own determinations. 

Granting that you have found out 
what your’ machine requires, then 
comes 
A. Removal of Temptation, and 
B. Provision of Allies. 

Tohold to one illustration, the Duke 
of Wellington always slept on an iron 
camp-bedstead eighteen inches wide. 


‘“ When @ man wants to turn over,” 


he said, “it is time for him to turn 
out.” The Emperor Nicholas did the 
same, Mr: Owen says. The principle 
is well enough ; but I think the detail 
is wrong.’ Sleep itself.is far too im- 
portant to be made uncomfortable. 
My old friend Rossiter fixed his alar- 
uth, so that, at the fore-ordained mo- 
ment, the bed-clothes were dragged 
from the bed; and Rossiter lay shiv- 
ering. © I have myself somewhere 
the drawings and specifications for a 


a patent (which E never applied for), 


which arranges a set of cams and 
wheelwork under the bedstead, which, 


‘at the moment appointed, lift the pil- 


low end six feet, and deliver the 
sleeper on his feet on the now horizon- 
tal foot-board. He is not apt to sleep 


‘long after that. Rossiter found an- 


other contrivance, which worked bet- 
The alarm-clock struck a match, 
which lighted the lamp, which boiled 
the water for Rossiter’s shaving. If 
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Rossiter staid in bed too long, the 
water boiled over upon. his razor, and 
clean shirt, and the prayer-book his 
mother gave him, and Coleridge’s 
ph, and his open pocket-book, 
aad all the other dees things he 
could put in a basin underneath when 
he went to bed: so he had to get up 
before that moment came. But this 
does not properly come under head A 
as much as under head B. 

Without | going into these mechani- 
cal appliances, it is enough to say, that, 
if you know your breakfast will be 
as good at eight as at seven, there is 
one temptation to stay in bed till 
‘eight. ‘Get rid of that’ temptation. 
Make arrangement that at eight there 
shall be no breakfast but cold oatmeal- 
porridge’ and water. And remove 
other temptations in the same way. 
Fitzwilliam says that many a man 


has’ will enough to throw the bed- 
quilt ‘off the bed, who has not will 
enough to get out of the bed while it 


is on. 
whole principle. 

B is much more important. B im- 
plies provision of allies for the ¢ carry- 
ing-out the resolution ; or, more sim- 
ply, it’ ghanges the resohition: érom 
a personal whim into a contract with 
others. “Now, where there is a con- 
tract, both parties must agree to Sts 
suspension. Now, please to remem- 
ber that ‘man is a gregarious animal. 
You will find it out if you can finish 
‘these’ papers, even jf you never knew 
it before. “Man lives, and breathes 
and moyes, and has his being, ‘as a part 
ofa great exesiacs named mankind. 
This organism is 


‘That epigram illustrates the 


& family, of which 
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the father is God. Following our 
illustration, now, let; the resolver 
ally himself, for his resolution, with 
as large a company as he can. If it 
could .be determined, by a, whole 
family, that all would rise at seven. 
and breakfast at seven-thirty, and 
that there should be no breakfast for 
any till all met, each of them would 
have for his efficiency the help and 
support of all the others. The Devil 
Belial. would appear just as he does 
now; but he would attack a circle 
standing s so as to support each other : 

and each one, though he only saw 
the Devil, would know he had the help 
of all beside. He is bound in honor 
to them: it is no longer his own 
whim, or his own comfort, that is at 
issue ; it is the comfort, the duty, the 
happiness, of those who are nearer to 
him, and dearer I hope, than is any 
thing he calls his own. 

Best of all, of course, when such 
alliance is tlie infinite Alliance. Al- 
mighty power is the best of re-enforce- 
ments. Pledge yourself to God, that 
to-morrow morning, at, eight o "clock, 
you will render a special service to 
him in the building-up of the world, 
ask him in good faith to help ‘you 
through in that duty then and there, 
and you will ndét be likely to’ find 
yourself in bed at nine. 

I am perfectly aware all through 
these. suggestions, that I am taking 
for granted an easy handling of men- 
tal and physical faculties; a handling 
much easier than some people: have. 
I shall therefore speak of that matter 
in our next number; that is to say, 
of EXERCISE. 
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THE WEST VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN ‘OF 1861, 


‘ 


“By AN OFFICER, ,OF U. 8. ‘ENGINEERS. 


I RECEIVED. orders, May 1, 4861, 
‘to join’ Major-Gen. G: B. McClellan, 


Ohio Volunteers, and joined that off- © 


cer at Cincinnati upon the 14th of 
May; and the same day I was’ or- 


‘dered, and passed on, to Cairo, re 


as confidential officer and engineer, to 
fortify that position, and Bird Point 
‘Opposite, on the ‘right bank of the 
Mississippi, And during the next 
ten days that T ‘remained there, I 
traced out, and had. commenced, two 
lines of defence. The inner one, for 
the protection of stores and a garri- 
son of some ‘three thousand men, was 
well under way, as also a battery at 
the South Point., I also laid out a 
work at Bird Point, about a hun- 
dred yards square, with bastions at 
the two diagonal corners, — south-west 
and north-east; the other two angles 
haying been. made slightly acute for 
a better flanking fire. 

‘From constant and reliable reports 
of refugees, and with the knowledge 
I had of the thirty-five thousand to 
“forty thousand troops of Ohio, Indi- 

ana, and . Illinois, then embodied 


gee Gen. McClellan’s orders, and for 


‘whom I. found there were steamers 
prea on the rivers near, I was fully 

+ the Mississippi could 
aye pin to New Orleans, and held 


firmly ; and, Gen. J. H. Prentiss (Ill. 


Vols.) in, command ats coinciding, I 
then earnestly urged this course upon 
“Gen. McClellan. 

The general at first ‘sent ‘Dr’ Stuke- 
ly (U.S.A.), and again Capt. John 
Rogers (U.S.N.), to learn more defi- 
nitely of these probabilities ; and, im- 
mediately after Rogers’ return, I was 
{on May 23) telegraphed to go back to 


“Cincinnati, as Major Marcy (chief of 


staff) informed me‘on my arrival, for 
the purpose of aiding i in carrying out 
that project for the seizure of the Mis- 
sissippi River. — 

But, the day after my orders were 
sent me, the telegraphic news reached 
Gen. McClellan, of the irruption of 


‘the rebel general, R. S. Garnett, into 
West Virginia, —a part of his district, 


— with a force of several thousand 
men. Gen. McClellan immediately 
visited Indianapolis to review the In- 
diana troops there, commanded by the 
Indiana brigadier-general, T, A. Mor- 
ris, whom he at once ordered to Grafton, 
Va., with several, Indiana maven 
(the Sixth, Seventh, and Ninth), and 
the Ohio Fourteenth, under Col. James 
Steedman; which place Gen. Morris 
reached (by.the way: of Wheeling) by 
the 1st of June. 

. While at Cincinnati, awaiting (as 


“his chief engineer). Gen. McClellan’s 


return, I received his orders, stated to 
be.on the application of Gen. Morris, 
to join that general ‘at , Wheeling; 
which I did about May 30 ; and, within 
geome two days after, I was, requested 
by Gen, Morris to act confidentially 


-for. him, and according to ,my’ best 


judgment, i in organizing and repar- 
ing the troops then reaching im for 
service in West Vir 
Gen. T. A.. Morris was a distin- 
guished graduate of West Point, of 


‘the ear 1834; but, for many years, he 
Pay ok o meaidewh a Tudinnapelis, 


where his noble character had en- 
deared him to the people of Indiana: 
so that his influence was invaluable 
to the government in bringing out the 
first troops for the war. And, of alt 
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the first. ten generals that 1 was As it was, with a slight collision, in 
brought im contact with .in this war, which Kelly only was. wousded (by a 
there: was no one’ surpassed, f any one rebel commissary clerk), the, whole, 
equalled, him im his mégt unselfish foree of: Porterfield was routed towards 
devotion: to the public service: His Beverly, thirty miles:south-east (he 
chief aide (or chief of staff) was Major| himself escaping with only the.clothes | 
John Love, a West-Point graduate,| he stodd in); leaving all the “publi¢- 
ahd a-careful, fditbful friend-of Gen. property,” several boxes of“ squirrel: 
Morris ; hisjunioyaide a Lieut. Hines; rifles,” their ammunition, six flags and! 
his assistant adjutant-general. was, colors (four of. which I! secured: for: 
Capt. L.A. Steim, a: talénted and ac- McClellan), Porterfield’s | trunk, ‘eom-' 
complishéd officer of the volunteers; mission, epaulets, &e.; and all their 
and his, quartermaster, Capt, D. Li: bags dnd baggage, all: their. private 
Smith, oneiof the méstusefuland faith- property, every anes were left behind 
fal mein fox hia gradeiand duties that. I thems «. 
have everknown! Thesvoffiverswere. I had cainohebiniitaiene 
the main assistants of Gen. Morris, as, Kelly’s expedition at its starting from 
his staff, through the whole campaign. Grafton; but Gen.,' Mortis: replied)’ 
Upon. reaching Grafton, railroad “I. have more. important duties, for: 
position ;some thirty to forty miles you here.” ‘But when, at noon the 
south-west.of Wheeling, Ool. \Kelly,, next day, Lander came down; appar- 
with the First West Virginia Infantry,’ ently completely exhausted, reporting 
was fourid in command; and it was: ahard fight; aid Col. Kelly mortals 
learned that Col. G. A. Porterfield of . ly wounded, aud that our néw tzoops | 
the rebel: Virginians, with his regi- were greatly disorganized, and: in fear. 
ment and, some other troops, was at; of a return attack from Basterfield, | 
Philippi, twelve miles south. ..And. Gen.| Morris. turned to me, . 
two expeditions were atiorice sent out, ‘“ You must goup and take command,” 
that very night, by Gen. Morris, ta And. (by ian engine kept ready for, 
cut him off;-~one. to. our left, or east. the partiof the route four miles west, 
of the Tyger River, under. Col Kelly; to. Webster) I) left: in ten minutes, , 
the other-ander Col. Dumont, Seventh: — as soon,as Gen. Morrias’s., orders to} 
Indiana, with parts of the Sixth and takeicommand could be written ;.and, 
Ninth Iowa (and with Lander assist- taking horae for the. twelve; miles 
ant aide-de-camp, afterwards general), from Webster, I - reached Philippi;: 
went: from our right to. cut off s- at four to five, p.m.,and finding Coli: 
cape to the south-west... These troops Kelly lying, as was, supposed,) mortal. 
marched all night in violent rains, and ly wounded, I took Col, Dumont, and; 
met very: nearly at daylight, at: either “the other commandantsiof,.regimenta,, 
end: of the bridge, at the west.of the with me(no one. of them ‘hesitating, 
village of.'Philippi; though had Kel- or objeeting:to my command by Gen. 
ly’s. guide been faithful, or donehis| Morris’s' orders), and, examining the 
duty; and. brought his troops in at the three outlet roads, from the,village, I. 
east’ of the village; the whole force placed one of; these regiments at each, 
must have heen. captured without reé of these roads, without, posts ;/and 
sistance. The old: rdad. actually en- pickets in advance against the feared 
tered the town on the dast over the surprise, retaining Dumont. (assenier) 
hill north. . for @ reserve at; the court-honge, 
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whither he had found, or caused to be 
brought, the most of the captured 
property. 

«A report was at once. sent to Gen. 
Morris in the morning, that we had 
had no attack during the night; and 
about that time, the anticipated dan- 

being over, Col. Dumont began to 

‘and to ask who was in command, 
‘or:lwhether he was not the senior. 
Butwhen, by the return note from Gen. 
Morris ‘in the afternoon, I was recalled 
to Grafton, as needed there, and Du- 
mont found he was to be left on his 
own resources, he urged me greatly 
to remain in command ; and his pres- 
sure afterwards was so strong on Gen. 
Morris for this, that I was sent back 
for more permanent command there, 


the second day after, or about the 5th . 


or 6th of June. 

I hadi known the rebel commander 
(Gol. Porterfield) in Mexico, as adju- 
tant of Hamtramck’s Virginia regi- 
ment, and esteemed him so much, that 
T had, years afterwards, given him a 
clerkship .in Washington. And. as, 
during ‘this second visit, I found we 
had captured all his personal baggage, 
which ‘we neither wished to pillage nor 
: retain;'as our men had not, at that 

' time, their appetites whetted for plun- 
der (as'was the case afterwards, I am 
sorry to say, with some at Corrick’s 
Ford), I had the wish to return him 
this personal property: and propos- 
ing it to Gen. Morris, then at Grafton, 
he ‘telegraphed McClellan, who ap- 
proved it; and within a day or two I 
sent out for this purpose a shrewd, con- 
fidential officer, with a few men and a 
wagon, to take Col. Porterfield’s trunk, 
&c., to|him, to Beverly, where he was 
supposed to be, — about thirty miles 
south-east. of Philippi. Of course, 
this officer was not to go with his 
éyesshut ; and he did not doso. « For 
finding no troops on the whole route 
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to. stop him, and but a small guard 
at Beveily, he pushed on eight miles 
farther, to Huttonsville, to deliver the 
property. His return, of course, as- 
sured us of our security from any 
large force for some —“y miles to our 
front. 

oI regret. to say. that I received 
in answer a letter ‘from Porterfield, 
which, though very civil otherwise, 
was not entirely ingenuous, denying, 
as it did, that the trunk was his own. 
On which (the. mails not being: then 
entirely stopped) I replied to him 
that.it contained his own commission 
as colonel, military books with his 
name in them, and the hat and epau- 
lets of his rank. This commission I 
had retained; and subsequently, in 
August, I received a letter from his 
wife at. Martinsburg, Va, on our 
border-lines, which requested the re- 
turn of that commission; while she 
enclosed me the proceedings of a court 
of inquiry upon her husband for this 
flight from Philippi. This court was, 

as it appeared, presided over by Col. 
Taliaferro of the Twenty-third rebel 
Virginia Regiment; which regiment 
we had, in the mean time (in July), 
routed, with the capture of his flag 
and baggage, &., at Corrick’s Ford, as 
will be seen hereafter. 

I continued at Philippi as captain 
—confidential aide— in command, 
(though addressed as colonel by Gen. 
Morris) for some two to three weeks ; 
there being about four regiménts, or 
some twenty-five hundred to three 
thousand men there ;Col. James Steed- 
man'(Fourteenth Ohio), Col. Dumont 
(Seventh Indiana), being senior 
colonels: of the others, there were 
Col. Crittenden (Sixth Indiana), Col. 
Milroy (Ninth Indiana), and Col. 
Irvine with a battalion of the Six- 
teenth Ohio Regiment, and a section 
of Col. Barnett’s (Cleveland, O.) ar- 
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tillery. In front, south-east, fourteen 
miles:on the hither side of the Laurel 
Mountains, on the Beverly. Road, lay 
Gen. R. 8S, Garnett, the: chief rebel 
commander, in a fortified camp, with, 
as it was finally ascertained, some five 
thousand to six thousand men at least, 
heldinan iron discipline, with some four 
hundred to six hundred finely mounted 
cavalry. And constant scouting and, 
skirmishing was occurring night and 
day in the dozen miles between our 
camps; men being killed and taken: 
on either side now andthen, We had 
no mounted men, until Gen. Morris, 
after much delay, procured fifty Colt’s 
revolvers; when he bought horses, 
saddles and bridles to match, and we 
mounted some fifty men of the infan- 
try regiments. But within one. week 
more than half of them were dismount- 
ed and useless; the horses or men 
becoming unfit for the service. 

We were several (some eight or ten) 
days in this position, where some of 
the colonels —especially Milroy, a 
good, brave, but rash officer — were con- 
stantly urging me to attack Garnett ; 
for which, I understood, I had the 
authority from Gen. Morris (then at 
Grafton ) whenever I deemed it to be 
judicious, But, not then being able to 
obtain the slightest assured information 
of the numbers or strength of Garnett’s 
forces, I constantly and positively 
refused until I should have some 
such knowledge. I, however, was sat- 
isfied that his force was far superior 
to.our own ; and, sending this word to 
Gen. Morris, he telegraphed to McClel- 
lan, at Cincinnati, who sent some ad- 
ditional regiments; and, these begin- 
ning to arrive about the 12th and 
14th of June, I arranged fora double 
attack on Garnett at Laurel Hill. 
I proposed to start at mid-day, about 
half my force to go in. wagons for 
half the distance (for greater speed, 
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and to save them from fatigue) by a 
blind. fotest road, ‘from our right’ at 
Philippi, to take Garnett in rear from 
the south side of Laurel Hill; while 
I myself planned to move twelvé 
hours later with the remaining force, 
to attack him in front, some twelve to 
fourteen miles distant ; and I actual 
wrote letters, saying, “ Unless bad lue 
or McClellan comes, by’ Friday I will 
have Garnett.” 

But McClellan did come by that . 
Friday (about the 19th July); and, 
on explaining the plans to him, 
he,: ‘soon after this, directed a simi- 
lar movement, though’ over greater 
space, and involving “greater delay. 
Instead of. a near attack, by crossing 
within the triangle (of ‘fifteen to 
twenty miles on a side) between Phi- 
lippi, Buckhannon, and Laurel Hill, 
to Garnett’s Camp, by a march of some 
twenty hours, as had been intended, he 
decided toact on the roads of the lar- 
gest triangle! (of twenty-five to thir- 
ty miles of a side), which connécts 
the towns of Philippi, Buckhannon, 
and Beverly ; which involved a delay 
that was eventually prolonged to four 
weeks,—up to the 12th and 13th 
July... ; 

In the mean time, McClellan con- 
tinued my duties with Morris as his 
own confidential officer,—a position 
that, in fact, I held with Morris ‘also. 
And he soon began to send the bulk 
of the troops to: Buckhannon (some 
thirty-five miles south-west of Graf- 
ton) with allthe mounted men,—three 
organized squadrons; although, on my 
earnest representation to him of their 
great necessity to us, ‘he had ‘prom- 
ised “to divide” with us at. ‘Philippi, 
but -did not.'»And he brought to- 
gether there at Buckhannon some nine 
thousand men in front of Pegram’s 
twenty-five hundred, while he left Mor- 
ris, with little more than three” thou- 





nett’s: five «thousand Jorosix: théusand! 
men’ intrenched at: fourteen miles dis- 
tance, te guard that he should notcome: 
North, towards. us}. orsesqapie to his 
right: on:Jeft,:on our side of Laurel! 
Hill. |. And;: of this’ force’ of ours,:he 
even ordered: away the Sixth Ohio 
ment (some eight hundred men) ¥ 
but he allowed:them finally to remain, 
upon strong letters of remonstranee! 
from both Morris and niyself,' but with 
a harsh letter to Morris, that‘he should 
consider any further application) for 
troops .ag, aornarins a oe 
ef his-command: | 
With our, picleeli and Adtiahaoeety 
eonstantly skirmishing day and night, 
we continned in this: position for'six 
or eight days; under.orders to watch, 
and‘ hold Garnett in check; ' while 
McClellan, as we understood, was pre~ 
paring to attack him, as we expected, 
each day... But at length, one evening, 
at ten, P.M.,.we received: orders’ from 
McClellan,to move forward, and take 
position’ at Eliot’s ‘place, near Beel- 
ington. (about: a mile and: a‘ half 
peor Garnett’s camp), by six ‘the 
next morning.’ | And by this-orderwe 
were directed to leave the road, and 
cross and ' reétoss: the | river ‘on our 
right to avoid .a supposéd defile. I 
was ‘immediately’ inttusted with the 
entire, ordér and arrangement of. the 
troops, times of starting, &e.; and at 
once told Geri.' Morris: that we must 
not cross the river as ordered, as it 
would. give:the: alarm (if not given 
before), and expose us to destruction. 
The \troops ‘moved at:two, AM. in’ 
special, | wtittén. regular order‘ given 
outs and,; marching ‘till just’ before 
daylight; we hadi reached: hdlf way, 
when we rested. atte head‘ of the 
column sbpibe twerity minutes to close 
up. And then wé moved rapidly té 
Eliot’s, reaching there by five, 4.m.; 
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sand! men, ‘at Philippi, to wateh: Gar-: 


and meeting mounted pi kets, or their 
scouts, first, only” withiti a half-mile 
of Eliot's, when they fired ‘upon us, and 
fled rapidly to the main body, to give 
the alarm of “a scouting-party,” as we 
heatd ‘they supposed us to be. We 
had ‘expected’ to meet ay several 
miles'in advance of this position, as 
We should have done but for this gross 
dnd unusual negligence ‘on’ their patt. 
' Pled this’ movement with the ad- 
vance company of skirmishers, using 
my own judgment in every case before 
T-would allow delay to the’ colamn for 
scouting. ‘And, although 'flanked-by 
platoons of meni’ scattered on thé right 
and ‘left, we’ marthed steadily, even 
with them and the colinin ‘close in 
rear of us, through all open fields of 
two hundred or'three hundred yards 
width in all’ cases, except only in 
woods, on a hillside above us, and 
the few short distances where woods 
occurred on both sides ; and thé col- 
umm was really not delayed one ‘half- 
hour on such accounts.” And I ‘have 
never doubted, that, had we been per- 
mitted td push on, we could have sur- 
prised Garnett in his camp that morn- 
ing: His pickets’ or his scouts had 
been so unusually and unaccountably 
absent or neglectful'as to leave the 
whole route unguarded, and even un- 
watched; as stated: ; 
- We established ourselves as directed, 

with the headquarters at Eliot’s house, 
and with most of 'the command in 
advance of us ‘some half-mile, with 
pickets beyond to neatly twice that 
distance ; and a ‘small’ intrenchment 
was attempted on ‘a ‘rocky hill’ within 
our lines, one afternoon, while, during 
a violent ‘thunderstorm, we expected 
an’ attack ‘from Garnett’s forces under 
cover of the heavy rain and darkness 
of the storm. The advance of the ene- 
iny ‘was actually reported; and the 
precaution of the artillery fire (the 
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_ firstithat many of our men had ever 
witnessed); into the advancing storm- 
dioad;-‘ supposed’ to ‘cover the rebel 
approach, made a spectacle ‘very ex- 
citing ‘as well: as grand; while with 
eaeh: ‘order for the discharge came 
forth ‘the “approving cheer from the 
menat'their intrenching work, the 
“Bully for you!” of the Western men, 
—the: aest* time I hediever heard 
this cry. atl 

. ‘And for iets sols wie occa~ 
sional alarms of an ‘attack in foree, we: 
watched this road to the north; and: 
those'to the right and ‘left, along the 
north face of the mountain, as ordered 
by McClellan ; it being understood (as 
was ‘stated by him) that’ he was’ to 
take ‘care of the road ‘south, over the 
mountain; by which road’ Garnett 
eventually escaped.’ We ‘had ‘daily 
skirmishing —now ‘and then'‘a man 
killed, and ‘some ‘two ‘to five’ wounded 
each day, on either side — for ‘the five 
or’six days. we lay there; from time 
to time’ routing out Garmett’s eamp 
with our artillery, which I had placed 
on ‘the different near hills’ as. they 
could reach him. ‘This continued until 
about seven, A.m., on the-morning of ##i 
the ‘12th of July; when ia sergeant N 
of ‘the command (a preacher at home), 
who had been on’ picket, or’ (scouting 
_on his own account), came rushing into 
Mortis's “<1 pa mee at Eliot’s House, 
crying: out, “They are gone; they are 
all gone! We can see ‘no one in their 
canp:”' I mounted at once, and went 
forward’ to Garnett’s camp, reconnoi- 
tring carefully as we came ‘near, and 
entered the works; which I’ found 
were''in' a continuous line from the 
woods ‘at the north’ to the mountain 
on the ‘west. I there’ saw- manifest 
signs of their leaving in great haste. 
Many articles of value, even, had been 
abandoned, and much that was useful. 
I sent back’ at once to request that 
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Geni’Morris' would’ send forward two 
i and a wagon-load or two of. 
bisouit, for the pursuit) And while 
waiting for these in Garnett’s camp, 
about nine, aim, I received from Gen.’ 
Morris an order sent: to him by Gen. 
MeOlellan, informing him of 'the rout 
of Pegram, and forbidding him to at- 
tack Garnett. © ° 
As soon ‘as’ the first: segitahet ar- 
stvul ‘we started to go over the Laurel 
Mountain, and reach the south side, 
about three or four miles distant, be- 
tween one and two, p.m. Here Gen. 
Morris joined us; and, after remaining 
an hour or so, he returned to camp to 
bring up ‘the rest of his men. But he 
directed me riot to move ftom that po- 
sition until hé tejoined ‘us, as’ he ex- 
pected to some time that afternoon. 
We very: soon: ascertained that’ Gar- 
nett, instead of continting south to 
Beverly’ (ten or twelve’ miles’ distant), 
had ‘turned to his ‘left, tothe! north- 
east, on’a road at the foot of the Lau- 
rel Mountain, towards the village of 
New Interest.’ While delayed here, 
and after ‘writing and: sending: off 
a on to’ McClellan, I exacted a pos- 
neicamiiee from Col. Milroy of the 
Indiana Regiment (whdse ill- 
judged zeal I greatly feared), that he 
would remain there, as we were ordered — 
by Morris; and I | then made‘a re- 
éonnoissance ‘to the front, towards 
Leedsville, two' to three miles south. 
Yet upon’ my return, about dusk, I 
found Milroy, in his: é¢drnestness, had 
broken his word with ‘me; and started 
off with his regiment (all the command 
following) to' ‘the. north-east, on the 
road’ at ‘the ‘mountain’s. foot, on: the 
trail of Garriett. I overtook him on 
the route, about a mile’ dnd ‘a’ half, 
and finally prevented’ his farther ad- 
vance, but not till I had lain down’in 
the ‘road, for his mén “to ‘toeeeh over 


me if he persisted. « 
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. The troops then closed up somewhat, 
and went into bivouac ; there being but 
one small farmhouse near, which gave: 
cover to many of the officers during a. 
violent storm that commenced at dark, 
and lasted most of the night, About 
nine or ten, P.M., Gen. Morris joined 
us, and was quite indignant at Mil- 
roy’s disobedience, saying he should 
not lead the march in the pursuit/on 
the next day to punish him for this 
disobedience of his order; by which 
he had found every thing —artillery, 
wagons, and all — were in the greatest 
confusion on this narrow mountain- 
path at midnight... « 

About ten, P.M., orders came from 
McClellan, then at Beverly (in re- 
sponse to my report), for us to pursue 
with the earliest light, and stating 
that: Gen. Hill had orders sent, him 
to intercept Garnett where he was 
expected to pass at the “Red House,” 
near Oakland, some twenty-five or 
thirty miles to the north-east of us. 

At daylight of the 13th, I started 
in command of the’ advance column, 
with. Col. Steedman. (Fourteenth 
Ohio) leading, then two guns of Col. 
Barnett’s. Cleveland (Ohio) Artillery, 
then Col. Dumont (Seventh Indi+ 
ana), a battalion of the Sixteenth Ohio 
(Lient.-Col,, Irvine), and, last: Col. 
Milroy’ (Ninth : Indiana), placed in 
rear on: account of disobedience and 
breach of promise of the day before; 
there being some eighteen hundred 
men in all On reaching New In- 
terest, at, six to seven, A.M., we be- 
gan to find the camp equipage scat- 
tered along the road ;. first tent-poles, 
then tents, and then camp-furniture. 
And soon we made sure that Garnett 
had turned. off:over a winding, hilly: 
road, to his right, which passed over 
several mountain spurs to branches of, 
the Cheat River, and led to the village 
of St. Georges, some fifteen to twenty 
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, miles to the north-east .on its right 
bank; and, later, we found, as we 
entered this mountain road, that the 
more valuable camp-farniture was 
then being left. behind; and among 
the first (probably as an example), the 
fine camp-stools, &c.. (as marked) of 
Gen. Garnett himself. We then came 
upon, barricades of trees felled across 
the-roads upen the mountain slopes, 
and at all defiles and steep. “hill- 
sides: ’’ some eighteen or twenty such 
obstructions, |.from eighty to three 
hundred yards in extent on the road, 
were encountered in the march of 
some eight to ten miles over two 
spurs of the mountains. The rebels, 
fortunately for us, left their axes as 
they fled from our advance skirmish- 
ers, sometimes by twos and threes, 
struck ‘into the trees woodman like; 
sometimes. by the boxful even; and 
thus we were soon enabled, with our 
Western woodsmen, to clear these 
roads even for our artillery: so that, 
when we eventually reached the Cheat 
River, near noon, our guns joined our 
advance regiment (Steedman’s) with- 
in twenty to thirty minutes after. 

On this route, about ten to eleven, 
4.M., after passing the second moun- 
tain-spur, we'came upon the last.camp 
of Garnett, deserted. in such haste, 
that. the provisions were actually 
cooking upon ,the fires, and were 
soon devoured by our half-famished 
men; for many. of them, as I, that 
morning learned, had. had nothing to 
eat since they left their,own .camp 
early the day before, from the over- 
sight of their officers, or in their haste 
to join in the pursuit; I myself se- 
curing a cracker and. a bit of broiled 
pork, almost. my first food fof 
twenty-four, hours, r 


About ten to eleven, AM.; we came 
upon some wagons loaded with ¢loth- 
ing, drab overcoats, &c,; with which 
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I at once equipped our advance skir- 
‘mishers, to deceive the enemy, ‘as 
‘well-as to protect ourselves from the 
violent storm which had been raging 
for several hours.. The drab overcoats 
(made of their negro cloth) I found 
were quite useful in masking our ap- 
proach from the stragglers of the 
rebels in front, or from their desert~ 
ers, who, in. several instances, were; 
at the first; much alarmed at the idea 
that they had fallen into the hands of: 
their own rear-guard while attempt- 
ing to: And at length, after a 
march of four to five hours: during this 
most violent rain, in which it poured 
through my felt hat, down my neck, 
through my clothes, and down inside 
my boots (the men being much worse 
off, as I fear, as they were frequently 
over their ankles in mud), we left the 
mountain-passes, and came upon 
the signs of cultivation, and reached 
the river— the Black Fork of the 
Cheat River — about five miles above 
or south-west of its junction. I crossed 
with two or three officers, direct~ 
ing all others to remain on our 
.own side. We immediately discov- 
ered the. rebel wagon-train resting in 
a field in the river bottom, about 
five hundred yards in advance, and 
apparently entirely unsuspicious of. 
ourapproach, I at once directed Col. 
Steedman, as soon as he could learn 
that our guns were near his regiment, 
and Dumont well up behind them, 
that. he should ‘cross carefully; and 
passing along by the road on the 
right’ bank, as it curved to our left, 
and was screened by the thick trees 
and bushes on the right of this road, 
he was to endeavor to pass ‘to the 
right and rear of their wagons, with- 
out, as appeared ' anvenate his a 
discovered. 

These guns of Barnett ‘were | re- 
ported to be well up, and Dumont just 
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behind them, ready to close in some 
fifteen or twenty minutes after; and 
the movement of Steedman | com- 
menced with every prospect of his 
getting. to their rear unseen, and of 
capturing the whole train, as ‘he 
moved! with much boldness and dis- 
cretion. But, at this juncture, a 
scoundrel straggler, who had crossed 
without permission, fired off his mus- 
ket. in the air; towards the wagon- 
train, as I could only suppose on pur- 
pose to drive them forward, and avoid 
a fight. I endeavored to gallop over 
him with my horse; but he escaped 
down the steep bank into the river. 
But the train, for this time at least, 
was saved; for we saw the wagons 
move on immediately after, and then 
two lines of infantry draw out to pro- 
tect them ; and they started on the run 
for the next ford. 

I delayed Steedman there until 
most of our troops had closed up; and 
then we moved on as rapidly as pos- 
sible, crossing this second ford after 
covering with: our fire the adjacent 
hills to prevent a suspected ambuscade. 
And about two miles farther on, from 
a high hill, we came in sight of their 
regiments, on a regular run, and so 
near, that I ordered up. the guns, 
directing the vis a tergo of a few dis- 
charges to expedite their movement, 
already characterized by one of our 
Western ois as a “long dog- 
trot.” 

This force was still followed as rap- 
idly as possible; although two mes- 
sages had already reached me from 
Gen. Morris, each with a contingency; 
fortunately, “ to stop the pursuit.” I 


‘had the first. message before I came 


to the first ford: it wa% brought by 
young Pritchard (son of lieutenant- 
colonel of Sixth Indiana), who had 
been sent back with the first flag, 
eaptured, as it was, under my horse’s 
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feet.. This. order required, that, if I 
“ was not sure of reaching the enemy 
within two,or three hours,”, I “must 
halt, and rest. my men.” | The'second 
message, by. Sergeant-Major Fletcher 
of the Sixth Indiana, directed me to 
stop, and rest: my. ‘men, unless I “ was 
immediately upon the ehemy/” A 
third, by Gen. Morris’s aide (Lieut. 
Hines), reached me as I.-was arran- 
ging for action at Corrick’s. Ford; and 
was, to “stop at once, unless”). I 
“ was teady to strike;” to.which my 
reply simply was, “Wait five min- 
utes!” Gen; Morris afterwards told 
me, another (a fourth) message had 
been ‘sent, -— a positive order to, stop 
at,.onee (and, as I understood, by 
Whitelaw Reid, a. Cincimnati report- 
er); but, as, the general. said, “This 
was not, délivered, as you. were found 
to be fighting.” These orders were 
sent, because Gen. Morris had séen 
only the ‘stragglers who “ fell by the 
wayside; while I: had the | “ whale- 
bone”! with me. ’ 

; Our..march thus. continued: for 
about. three miles from the second 
ford, till,we.came to another field of 
river-bottom land, and another ford. 
Here we saw. that the: rebel troops 
~ had crossed, and that a part.of their 
train, wag \in the river, apparently 
balked; and-we'soon found that they 
were making dispositions to defend 
this, train, from. the ‘steep, elevated 
ground (about sixty to eighty feet 
above the, river) on the opposite ‘side ; 
the river being some hundred and 
twenty yards wide and three’ fedt in 
at. this ford. hs 

| The advance regiments (Steedman’s 

pe néxt, Dumont’s), with Barnett’s 
Artillery, were soon arranged along the 
riyer-bank; behind a ‘raili féwde; par- 
tially covered by a slight sereen. of, 
trees ; and our fire first opened at them 
across'the river upon their. more ad- 
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vantageous position ; and I-could not 
force our: gallant fellows, so unused to 
the danger, to take the slight cover 
of the bank of an old channel-way, a 
few rods in their tear,+—a cover such 
as before the warclosed, however, with 
just: as much. of bravery; our men, on 
other‘fields, had learned to: appreciate, 
and to seize :on ‘all: occasions. | We 
received a strong musketry-fire in re- 
turn ; and soon their cannon opened 
on us, with the usual effect, or, rather, 
non-effect, from a much more elevated 
position, fortunately for us, for the 
most part; and we replied more effec- 
tively with our riflemen: and artillery. 
A's, however, in .the course: of some 
ten to fifteen minutes I discovered a 
break in the: hill on their left, which 
indicated. am: easier ascent than by 
the steep bank in: our front, I sent 
orders to Dumont.to-cross at our right, 
and move up this valley-gorge to at- 
tack them. . This was soon proved to 
be impossible (as I found afterwards, 
this slope was strewn with dead ce- 
dars), and the steepness was too great 
directly in front... I, saw the men 
flat on the ground, endeavoring to. 
erawl up the bank; and Col.: Milroy, 
who followed’ Dumont. closely, rode 
up to me, and reported the hill to be 
entirely impracticable. I sent word 
by him to Dumont: to go down the 
river with his regiment, and. to hug 
the cover: of the bank, on the side of 
the enemy; and: that he would cer- 
tainly find the road below them, op- 
posite our left. The ‘firing still con- 
tinued for some fifteen to twenty min- 
utes longer, between our main body 
and the rebels. on: the hill; our men 
picking off their: gunners whenever 
seen through the branches of the 
trees. And at length I saw the: men 
of Dumont moving down asdirected, 
until they ‘passed. the rebel front! at 
the foot. of‘ the bank, and turned in- 
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land, to the right of the enemy, bring- 
ing themselves at once in.rear0f their 
position; when the rebels hastily re- 
treated.,past the next.ford, some five 
hundred yards distant, leaving their 
cannon, and their dead and wounded, 
behind them., And they were <losely 
followed by Dumont’s, ‘8, tegiment 'skir- 
mishing in.their.rear. 
I afterwards learned that Col. Du- 
mont complained mutch .of this, order 
which, in fact, ‘turned the tide,of 
baile” and closed it .at ‘that. point) 
by saying that he had nearly executed 
the first order for an. attack ‘on rebel 
left, when he: was ordered down 
* between the two fires.” , As towhich 


I can say, that, besides my, witnessing 
their ineffectmal ‘efforts to make that 
assquit, I had the ‘positive .report 
of Col. Milroy, who came from them, 
that the hill was impassable ; while’ it 
is further a fact, that not a single man 


of Dumont’s regiment was either 
killed or wounded during the pass- 
age under the bank.along the rebel 
front. 

At about the time of this retrest of 
. the, enemy from his position on’ the 
hill, the leading regiment {the Sixth 
Indiana) of Gen. Morris’s ‘main, col- 
umn, that had hurried.up, hearing the 
firing, joined us, though too. late to 
share in the;action.., 

I crossed over immediately after 
Dumont's success, finding twenty-two 
heavily- -loaded: wagons stalled in the 
river, and a like number in-the.toad- 
way made through an impracticable 
; laurel-thicket. on. the:other side, — all 
with their horses. and harnesses at- 


tached. And ascending by the rear, , 


to the plateau they had just occupied, 
‘we, found their cannon and ¢aisson, 
with the dead gunners (seven. or eight 
men) lying around the: piece, mostly 
shot in,the head, some directly above 
the’ mouth ; ithe only sight. our men 
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had, being now ‘the bush embra- 
"sures. 

- The position’ Garnett! had selectéd 
hese was one of the best’ natural de- 
fensive :sites I ever saw. ‘It was a 
cleared field of some two hundred 
yards square, with a steep bank ‘sixty 


to eighty feet down to'theriver. ‘The 
‘bank was covered with thick under- 
‘growth, and fringed at the top with 


trees whose branches ‘had been: cut 
away to give firing views, —embra- 
sutes,, in’ fact, for: their: guns. On 
their. left, a «steep ‘ravme' of a V 
‘cross section, filled with dead cedars, 
as ‘stated, protected them, as we had 
found, completely ‘from: assault ; arid 
on their right flank, as this platedu 
dropped | to: near! the: river-level, they 
were covered by ‘the broad’ laurel- 
thicket, impracticable’ 40 man or 
beast, even to the smaller’ animals, 
except by: ngs Migr cut tawugh ‘by 
the axe. 

‘While examining thé dead at this 
position, Major Gordon (just recetitly 
sergeant-major' of the ‘Ninth \Indi- 
ana).|came up to me, ‘asking if “I 
knew. Garnett, saying an. officer had 
just been! killed at) the next ‘near 
ford, whohad “stars on his shoulders.” 
I at.ionee accompanied ‘him, crossing 
the ford; and, ‘about twenty yards 
beyond, I found the rebel general, R. 
8. Garnett, lying dead,‘and near him 
the body of.a young lad, in the uniform 
of the Georgia tréops (gray with black 
facings, like'that of our’ Indiana regi- 
ments). .No'other signs of strife were 
hear ; and I learned that they had ‘been 
killed from a clump of ‘bushes on ‘our 
sidd the river-bank, by the fire, atabout 
the same time, of three of our'ad- 
vanbed scouts. Réeognising Garnett 
at! once, who,. six: ‘years before, té- 
éeived' the :majority I had’ declined 
inv ‘the Ninth» U! 8» Infantry, \I' had 
Major ‘Gordon | retnove and take éate 
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‘mse,as much needed, a fine map of 
Virginia, and his ficld-glass. 

We had. his; body taken to the 
house of Mr. Corrick, on the adjacent 
hill; and'I may here state, that the 
next day we :selected Garnett’s own 
ambulance for -his remains, which 
were placed in 4 box with salt. And 
Major Gordon, by Gen. Morris’s or- 
der, was sent with the body, sword, 
&c., to, Grafton ; from which. place 
they were forwarded, as early as prac- 

- tieable,| to his friends at Richmond, 
Va.; a courtesy but poorly repaid by 
the rebels. at Bull Run the next 

We afterwards learned from Mr. 
Corrick, that as the rear of the rebel 
column was in full retreat past his 
house, after the action with us at 
their wagon-train, Gen. Garnett came 
there, and called upon his men for 
thirty sharpshooters to go back with 
him “ to pick off. the officers” of our 
troops; that he could obtain “only 
‘about fifteen, who returned with him 
to the field, where he was killed, when 
all who.could, escaped. I have my- 
self but little doubt that he returned 
in the expectation or- hope of losing 
his life in —— at this disas- 
trous rout. 

After thus | identifying the body, 
and giving the! directions for the 
proper care of it, I returned to our 
. troops, now, for the most part, across 
the ford, near the stalled rebel wagon- 
train, and directed one of the lead- 
-ing colonels, who had done finely: in 
this pursuit, to select his best: disci-. 
plined and most reliable company to 
take the charge of that train and the 
property captured ; to await the orders 
of Gen. Morris, and then to let his 
men‘ have rest and food, if obtaina- 
ble, . Upon which, I went forward 
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of ‘his eword,.-watch, and. purse (of -for some'two miles, following Du- 
Confederate money), reserving for our »mont’s' regiment’ (which had been 





previously advanced a8 ‘skirmish- 
ers), to ascertain’ if there was any 


‘hope of ‘reaching any ‘other consid- 


erable body of the enemy. This 
seemed entirely out of the question, 
as the main force of some three thou- 
sand to four thousand, at least, ap- 
peared to have been continuously in 
full retreat ; while the rear-guard of 
two or three regiments had fought us 


‘to save their wagon-trains if pos- 


sible. 

| On giving up the further pursuit, 
indispensably, from the weariness and 
hunger of our men, Dumont’s regi- 


‘ment was directed to go into bivouac 


from one to two miles in advance of 
Corrick’s ; and, returning late in the 
afternoon, I found Gen. Morris at 
Corrick’s house, with all the command 


‘near. But, going to the captured wag- 


on-train, I discovered that a systematic 
pillage of the whole train had been 
going on undér the direction of the 
colonel in whose charge it had been 
left. 

The rebel troops appear to have 
been amply supplied with every neces- 
sary — clothing, medical stores, tents, 
&c. — except provisions; and the of- 
ficers, genetally, with splendid cam- 
paign outfits, such as I have never 
seen at any time with our troops, 
either before or since. And I found 
all the boxes of clothing had been 


broken up, ‘and their contents dis- 


tributed by that colonel to his regi- . 
ment, or to his favorites of the other 
troops; the more valuable stores, and 
the trunks of the rebel officers, being 
especially secured’ by himself and 
those around him, as appeared. One 


young man attached to our staff, now 
commissioned in the army, told me he 
saw this colonel with a “ double hand- 
ful of gold watches.” I was greatly 


























mortified at this betrayal of the trust 
given to this officer; but on reporting 


it to Gen. Morris, as: the rifling of © 


the train appeared to have been pretty 
successfully and thoroughly complet- 
ed, there seenied to be then no reme- 
dy, especially in this moment of suc- 
cess, with these new and undisci- 
plined troops just going out of service, 
as they all knew. 

The killed and wounded on our 
side were limited to five or six only, 
as they mostly fired upon us down 
hill.” Of the rebels we found about 
fifteen’ bodies, and some twenty to 
thirty wounded. There were also 
taken three flays, a fine rifled can- 
‘non, a military chest with bank 
money ready for signing, and —be- 
sides a large amount of valuable 
private property —the train to the 
number of forty-four heavily-loaded 
wagons, with their horses and har- 
nesses even (some hundred and fifty 
to two hundred in all); and, in the 
pursuit next day and the day after, 
about fifteen more’ loaded wagons 
‘were captured, or about sixty in all. 
They were loaded with clothing, blan- 
kets, tents, &c., and at an estimated 
value, as far as we could judge, of at 
feast some two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. The quartermaster at 
the Grafton depot afterwards told me, 
that there had reached that station, 
within the next two or three weeks 
(and by difficult or mountain roads), 
an amount of property worth at least 
a hundred ‘thousand dollars.’ And 
this was after weeks of  plunder- 
ing by the occupants of the adjacent 
farms, and after nearly all the horses 
and large amounts of other property, 
as I was told, had been run across the 
Ohio River, by these retiring troops, 


whose three months of ‘service ex- ’’ 


pired, for the most part, within one 
or two weeks after this action, which 


he Wee: Virginia Campaign’ of 1861. 
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ended the first campaign in West 
Virginia. 

The report of the action was writ- 
ten and sent to Gen. McClellan from 
Corrick’s House, on the morning of 
the 14th, and received by him at 
Huttonsville, Va. about thirty-five 
miles south-east, at “eleven, P.m;” 
when he at once telegraphed this suc- 
cess toWashington in glowing colors. 

’ Upon the 14th of July, having 
gathered up the most of the proper- 
ty left by the enemy, Gen. Morris’s 
column started on its’ march to the 
town of St: Georges, on the Cheat 
River, about eight to ten miles north- 
east of Corrick’s Ford; and, for the 
first four or five miles, we followed 
the route of the rebels, who from 
thence had passed more to the east- 
ward,—to the south of: Oakland, 
where Gen. Hill (of Toledo, 0.) had 
been ordered by McClellan, but failed 
to intercept them. These routed 
forces were in such a state of suffer- 
ing for provisions, as I was informed 
a short time after by some of the 
principal persons in that vicinity, 
that they actually caught the fowls 
from the barn-yards as they passed 
along; and, tearing the feathers off, 
they devoured them raw. 

Our route te St. Georges lay 
through three or four fords of the 
Cheat River; and, on reaching the 
second and third fords, we found sev- 


‘eral of their baggage-wagons broken 


down and deserted, and many rooms 
and outhouses at’ the farms near,’ 
filled with the carpet-bags these new 


‘troops had used in place of knapsacks, 


and with bales of new blankets, &c. ; 
and again, a mile or two farther 
to the right of the route we pursued, 


‘I found ‘and took possession of eleven 


wagons, loaded with clothing, &c., 
which were left, after the horses had 
been taken away, the evening previous. 
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‘Gathering up the most of this prop- 
erty, and impressing the farmers near 


with their teams; (in compengation » 


for\their.own /plunder still retained), 
wwe. at, length, that evening (of ;the 
14th), reached St. Georges. Our men, 
also, had suffered greatly for the:want 
of food;,their main reliance. that 
day, as;well.as on the afternoon, pre- 
vious, having been. only the /beef cat- 
tle of the, vicinity, | which, thongh 
found in, abundance, | for the most 
7” had 4o:be,, eaten, a8 just killed 
and roasted, without jbread, vegetar 
ples: ‘or, jsalé; though; we. had .-the 
adjacent country scoured by mounted 
men, for several miles, for this last 
indispensable condiment, which was 
either wanting, or concealed from us. 
The effeets of this diet upon the, men, 
so, accustomed to salt, provisions, was 
most injurious and weakening, accom- 
panied with purgings and vomitings:: 
so that next; day, when. we moved 
hack to.our old camp (some twenty- 
five.to thirty, miles), whole companies 
of; men, .as. it’ was) told me,—the 
whole ,battalion ofthe Sixteenth 
Ohio especially, — marched the entire 
distance withont. food, in their fear of 
using this unsalted ‘beef. 
After resting the, men for the night 
at/St. Georges, on the 15th, of July, 
Gen: Morris: directed, their: return. to 
_Bliot’s, near, Beelington,, where all ar- 
rived either that evening or the next 
day. I.may mention, that, some four 
or fiye miles out from St. Georges, a 
few, bush-whackers, screened, in. a 
thicket,on a steep hill near the ‘road, 
attempted the assassination of Gen. 
, Morris. by, pouring their; fire into his 
ambulance; which, however, . was o¢- 
cupied by only rebel officers, prisoners. 


And, when; once, back: in, camp, ithe . 
_ preparations were,then| made. for. the . 
_ lan, came, to: Bliot’s (en reute to Wash- 
pearly , all, of. whoge , three-monthe’ . 


| returnand muster-out of these troops, 
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terms /expited within the. next ‘tee 
or ten, days. : ch $ 19% ; 

. It. may be;mentioned! beri in. ae 
ing, this navrative).of the, campaign, 
thatthe main colunm, of ‘some nine 
thousand ,mén, Had lain. for some ten 
days, under. Gen. MoClellan, between 
Buackhanhon and. Rich |Moantain, in 
front of Pegram ; and'from them (on 
the 11th of July) about, three thou- 
sand men were sent, under! Rosecrans 
(with the gallant Lander as. confiden- 
tial, aide of McClellan), to get some 
seven miles}in reat of .Pegram, where 
they captured a two-gun ‘battery un- 
Aer Capt... De Lagnel, “ with two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight men”: (as De 
Lagnel gave the account to Col. Mor- 
row.of McClellan staff). Upon, which 
success Pegram retreated tojhis right; 
and, after two, days, he surrendered, 
with some,sixt hundred men,.to Gen. 
McClellan. And at. Philippi, Morris’s 
column ,, of ;three thousand to four 
thousand, men; on. the 2d of June, 
routed , Porterfield and some fifteen 
hundred | men, capturing four to six 
flags, a large quantity of small-arms 
&c;; and) at, Corrick’s. Ford,,on the 
13th of July, these,same troops rout- 
ed the. main force of the enemy: in 
Virginia, estimated at five thousand, 
or upwards (some five regiments, be- 


sides .artillery,,and) avalry),. killed 
their commanding general, and cap- 


tured three; flags, a fine rifled cannon, 
and all his, train,.and..munitions of 
war. So that Gen. MeClellan, on re- 


‘cetying, the news.of. this action at 
-eleven,; P.M, the next evening (July 


14), was.able to telegraph, “We have 


Garnett; the enemy ‘are, annihilated ; 


and I firmly believe secession is killed 
in West. Virginia.” 

Upon the evening of. the 16th, Major 
Marcy, chief of. staff of Gen, McGlel- 


ington) with MoClellan’s reports, and 
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the flags from Philippi, and requir- 
ing also those just captured, which, 
being still with the regiments in 
‘camp, he would not wait for, but or- 
dered to be “sent express to Washing- 
ton.” 

Major Marcy had with him at this 
time four flags that had been captured 
at Phillippi, which, with considerable 
difficulty ahd management, I had re- 
covered from the colonels of the regi- 
ments who had them, and sent to 
Gen. McClellan some time previously. 
One of them, I recollect, was an ele- 
gant green silk cavalry flag, or guidon, 
with gold bullion tassels and fringe, 
that had within the week been pre- 
sented to the Highland Guards by 
the ladies of Highland County ; when 
the captain, as we were told, had 
promised “to defend that flag with 
the last drop of his blood,” &c. I pre- 
sume, however, he forgot his prom- 
ise, as no one was killed in this rout. 
As this banner had on it in gold 
letters the motto, “Gop DEFEND 
THE RIGHT,” I had the pleasure, 
soon after, of sending word to the 
ladies of Highland County “ that 
God had heard and answered their 
prayer.” 

Of the three flags taken at Corrick’s 
Ford, one was a large flag of Col. 
Taliaferro’s Twenty-third Virginia 
Regiment; another was a silk flag of 
Col. Ramsey’s Georgia Regiment; 
and the third, taken just after the 
action, was an elegant white silk color, 
with silver tassels and fringe, and 
over the arms of Georgia the motto, 
“COTTON IS KING,” surmounting the 
temple. This beautiful and unique 
banner has proved too much for the 
honesty of some of the people about 
the White House or the War Depart- 
ment; for in the winter of 1863 and 
64, when I found most of these other 
flags in the war-office, this white ban- 
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ner had disappeared, as had also the 
green silk cavalry guidon taken at 
Philippi. 

Major Marcy proceeded to Wash- 
ington, reaching there a day or two 
before the defeat of Bull Run, and at 
a most fortunate moment, as it proved, 
for himself and his chief; for though 
it is certain, I believe, that neither 
McClellan nor any of his staff (not on 
detached service) had been within the 
range of a hostile cannon, if they had 
even heard its sound, in all these ac- 
tions and skirmishes, yet, within that 
week, McClellan’s chief of staff, Ma- 
jor Marcy, was made inspector-gen- 
eral, and McClellan himself the ma- 
jor-general and active chief of our 
whole army. 

This short record of facts might 
close here, were it not somewhat in- 
structive to notice the course of this 
general in relation to his active assist- 
ants in this brief and brilliant cam- 
paign, in so strong contrast to the 
constant action of his last successor 
in the war, as the results have shown ; 
and in such stronger contrast even, in 
the final positions and success of these 
two generals. 

At the time of Major Marcy’s visit 
at Eliot’s, he showed the roll of 
McClellan’s report, stating the names 
of the “but three persons specially 
mentioned” in that report, the two 
confidential officers from his staff, and 
one of the detached commanders. 
That report, in 1864, was not to be 
found at the War Department, al- 
though its forwarding letter of July 
15 was there: so that what that com- 
mendation of these officers was can- 
not now be ascertained, although, in 
one case at least, at that time, it was 
yead by the officer referred to. 

What his final action may have 
been towards his commander at Rich 
Mountain is not known; but for 
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his other commander, one of the best 
and noblest of men, and upon whom 
the responsibility had rested of the 
course which had given McClellan 
his main victory,-he suppressed the 
commission of major-general, when 
signed by Lincoln, by aspersions on 
that officer, as I was told by a promi- 
nent official of Congress, a near rela- 
tive of that officer; while to his own 
staff-officer with this commander, and 
thus temporarily under this general’s 
orders, McClellan had written as fol- 
lows, at the very hour he dated his 
first despatch to Waslington (eleven, 
p.M.): “ Allow me tovexpress my sin- 
cere thanks, and my profound admi- 
ration of your heroic courage and 
great professional skill, evinced in the 
late rout of Garnett’s forces. Let 
me assure you that nothing would 
give me more satisfaction than to 
give you the full credit you deserve,” 
&c. To this officer, on being noti- 
fied that the president would make 
him a brigadier-general, if he (Mc- 
Clellan) approved, he sent back (and 
this within the same week) a telegram 
of the most bitter and insulting char- 
acter, and delayed for months his ap- 
pointment as a general, besides injur- 
ing him in many ways for years after. 
And this simply because that officer 
had received from Gen. Morris the 
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order to take the captured flags to 
Washington, as McClellan’s own chief 

of staff had directed, and as was a pro- 

per order to the staff-officer command- 
ing the advanced fighting force. 

And as tothe fourth officer (now 
dead), the possessor of his papers told 
me of two similarly contrasting tele- 
grams among them from McClellan,— 
one, as an answer tosome suggestions 
of this most active and gallant officer, 
to the effect that he was to mind his 
own duties, and “attend to his own 
regiments ” (this officer being then a 
general); the other, three weeks later, 
said, “Come to me, and do for me as 
you did at Rich Mountain.” 

Well indeed might that officer have 
said to McClellan, as he told me he 
did in the first week of his arrival 
in Washington, “General, if you are 
to hold the high position you now 
have, it will not do for you to kick 
down the ladders by which you rose,” 
— words prophetic, though the speaker 
did not live to see that general’s fall, 
or the rise of another to his position, 
who has clung to every good man 
about him, who had aided him as 
he rose (as every such man has clung 
to him), until he now holds the high- 
est position in the gift of a great 
free people that the world has ever 
known. 
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THE ICONOCLAST OF SENSIBILITY. 
A TALE OF RETRIBUTION. 


BY T. G. A. 


Mr. WitLovensy ASPEN was 4 
young person of delicate organization. 
His sensibility to all forms of home- 
liness was morbid; his detestation of 
the brutish and loathsome was a 
passion. Not that he was of a pas- 
sionate nature: his tender frame 
was too delicate to be shaken by 
eruptions from within, even of the 
mildest description. His repulsions 
were more energetic than his attrac- 
tions; for they seemed to protest 
against the disturbance of that sa- 
cred beauty in whose atmosphere he 
only really existed. 

Beauty is, perhaps, a strong word 
for so cosmetic a nature as his; pret- 
ty, let us say, —the dilution of beauty, 
the younger sister, and least-dowried, 
of the heavenly sisterhood. 

He owed this sensibility to his 
mother, who was one of those abor- 
- tive natures, stunted growths, so 
often the result of our country habits 
of unventilated, anthracite rooms, and 
the long imprisonment of. winter. If, 
in Carlisle Castle, a hundred stalwart 
Highlanders were devitalized and 
killed by bad. air after one night, 
what wonder that returning spring 
' 80 often sees our country matrons 
emerge from kiln-like cottages, spec- 
tral and wan, and in pitiable contrast 
with the bloom and freshness of the 
returning year! 

Not so his father. He was a trader 
and small merchant, and owned many 
schooners plying for fish between 
New England and the British Prov- 
inces. 


Square, rugged, and as if hewn out 


with an-axe, he seemed the over- 
looked figure-head of one of his own 
vessels. 

Jupiter had, perchance, granted 
some sea-nymph’s prayer, and con- 
verted it intoa man. It was bracing 
and good for you to meet this man in 
your walk, so roughly quarried, and 
yet so gentle withal. 

He looked well on a pier, a fit part 
of the landscape, and, in rough and 
angry weather, towered a help and a 
beacon for all. 

You could imagine him rolling 
dead in the trough of the sea, after a 
tempest, or cut in two by a shark ; but 
your fancy refused to see him on a 
bed of sickness, or languishing after 
any fashion. Nor was he conscious 
of human infirmity, other than the 
residuum in his limbs of long nights 
of struggle with wind and weather, 
and which he considered to be rheu- 
matism. 

He looked upon his poetical boy as 
a duck must’ at some mishatched 
chicken, mistaking itself for a lover 
of ponds and exposure; and most 
perplexed was the good man what to 
do with him. 

As he gazed with grim fondness 
upon him, so flower-like in his droop- 
ing conditions, his light delicate hair 
moulded about his temples, the rose- 
flush in his pretty cheeks, his hands, 
whose every finger seemed to protest 
against work, the father could not in 
his heart find the confidence to make 
a sailor or mate of him. “No,” he 
said, “he is cat-footed, and must stick 
to dry land.” And so, after many de- 
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lays, he was consigned to the store of 
a friend, who sold the freight of the 
other coasting-schooners. 

The young gentleman tried to make 
himself at home in this grim retreat 
on one of our wharves. It was very 
hard for him. It was most cheerless 
to look about him, and see no one 
thing that possessed charm and invi- 
tation. No flower bloomed there. 
At times, he could scarcely repress his 
tears; and with longing eyes would 
he watch from an attic-window the 
white sails of the craft, touched with 
rose-color in the light of the with- 
drawing sun, and sigh to think what 
lands of enchantment they might be 
visiting. . 

His eyes moistened, and the three 
little pearl-studs which adorned his 
narrow chest seemed three tears which 
had rolled from his eyes of longing 
and regret. The shock of return 
down stairs after these flights of 
dreaming made the squalid, familiar 
room more repulsive than before. 

The place seemed the bed of the 
ocean, where, as in a cup, had settled 
its most searching and pungent es- 
sence. The salt of the deep was 
there magnified as if the multi- 
tudinous seas had shrunk to a pool. 
And around him Jay the monsters of 
the deep, salt with the intensity of 
their death, in this crater of a van- 
ished ocean, and stretching on shelves 
in such a perspective of dried cod-fish, 
that it seemed their judgment-day, 
and so there they were, answering 
the fish-horn of some angel of the 
deep. 

Unable to bear the bitterness of his 
life, and his stifled longing for some 
freshness and beauty, he entreated his 
father to allow him to try the coun- 
try. 

The good-natured parent consented. 
“Yes,” he said to himself: “no tar, 
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no salt, sticks to that nature. He is 
like a flower: let him go and try the 
country.” 

He placed him-with a cousin of his 
mother, in the pretty village of Sylvia, 


‘at the foot of a spur of the White 


Mountains. 

There he was happy. After run- 
ning into his patent leather-boots 
a pitchfork, getting ignominiously 
thrown in an unequal encounter with 
@ cow, whose nature he failed to appre- 
hend ; after getting used in vain to the 
conditions of country ‘meats (which 
seemed to him to come from fowis and 
animals of more robust and muscular 
constitutions than those which the 
town knew), — he finally settled down 
td the full bow] of delicious milk, so 
strong to his city stomach, that it made 
up for the loss of his meat. With 
this, and an occasional doughnut, he 
sufficed. . 

His delight was, after the pseudo- 
industry of the day, —the mild super- 
vision of his cousin’s tough boys in 
getting the cattle to field and home, 
his charge (being the last, generally) 
tosee the barn-door fast and tight; the 
sympathetic adhesion he gave to their 
sister, as her white arms moved with 
an energy he envied above the coagu- 
lating butter, — after these were over, 
In delight was to repose from his la- 
bors in a nook of his own near the 
mountains. , 

That was bliss to him; and no 
wonder. Nature, finding herself here 
encouraged to show her powers, was lay- 
ish of them. She seemed to gather her 
self together to enjoy and to bewilder, 
before she made with the pines the 
steep ascent to cloudland and the skies. 
The smallest thing here was empha- 
sized. The feet of the mountains 
were moccasoned in flowers; and 
they were of many colors, and of that 
depth of meaning which only the 
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zone of the mountains, and the sea, 
can give. “The trees moved their 
boughs with majesty; and their roots 
sought every excuse of notch or ledge 
for twists and surprises like those of a 
conjuror. The little brook started 
and shouted from side to side, scared 
yet amused by these waywardnesses, 
and finally went heels over head, like 
a venturesome child, just before the 
rock where our hero had found and 
dedicated a throne for himself. 

Stretched there with hands above 

his head, and his fine mind wholly 
unbent, and surrendered energeti- 
cally to doing nothing, he was no 
longer @ man troubled by cows and 
salt fish. He was Shelley’s spirit of 
beauty, — an essence feeding on the 
eternal loveliness, and a portion of the 
landscape, as it was of him. Here. he 
even, at times, rose from the cosmetic 
condition of mind so natural to him, — 
the love of the pretty, — to the adora- 
tion of the beautiful: even, at times, 
the sublime would lift him in a spasm 
of emotion. 
. Well he knew this spot of his affec- 
tions by heart. It had done for him 
what neither his father nor mother 
could have done. 

To it he owed a soul-birth, which 
but comes from the contact of the at- 
tempered spirit with the dear touch 
of mother-nature. 

He loved every bit of it, — the 
lichened and veined rock, with its 
necklace of wild-flowers; the brook 
which chattered and sparkled at its 
feet; the columnar trees, up whose 
stems his fahcy mounted and gambol- 
led with the squirrels; and afar be- 
yond to the left the crowded blue of 
the distance, whose vast crests min- 
gled and interlocked in ever-varying 
suggestiveness and beauty. 

He promised himsé¢lf, some day, to 
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visit these, when the vacation-time 
came, and his life should fall off ‘sati- 
ated and full from the nourishing 
scenery now around him. 

- One evening, after a release from the 
humiliating smells of the farm-yard, 
and even escaping the milky glimmer 
of the fair dairymaid’s moving arms, 
he sped with a small book of very 
unmuscular poems which he loved to 
his dear retreat. 

Already at a distance, his spirit pre- 
dicted disaster. A malevolent power 
was abroad, and he felt it. All the 
more quickly did he fly to his dear 
cascade and rock. While afar off, he 
beheld an intruder. 

Another had discovered her, and was 
wooing his sylvan goddess. A rival, 
—one more devoted and faithful than 
himself, it may be. He sighed to 
think of sharing what till now had 
been so wholly his. He advanced with 
caution, hiding himself as he ad- 
vanced, beyond field and bush, till, 
breathless and on tip-toe, he stood 
silently behind the intruder. 

Gracious heavens, what did he dis- 
cover! A lover, a rival this! A little 
ignoble fellow in a thread-bare blouse 
was seated on what he had called his 
throne, and was complacently contem- 
plating the work of his hands. On 
one side of him was an ignoble hand- 
bag open, and showing folded paper 
of various sizes and colors. It looked 
like a toad with its mouth open, and 
revealing its polluted and venomous 
interior. On the other side of the ig- 
noble figure was a vast pail or can, 
with a long stick projecting from 
it. 

But, horror of horrors! On looking 
upward to see what made the ignoble 
figure rock and undulate with such 
unexplained satisfaction, he lifted his 
eyes and saw — 





Willoughby Aspen did not pause 
or delay an instant. His timidity, 
his drooping, flower-like tenderness, 
convulsed by the insult, fell from him 
like a -garment. * 

With a cry of rage and exultation,; 
he rushed forward, and before the 
ignoble figure could rise, or recognize 
the nature of the attack, the daring 
Willoughby had bonnetted him with 
his own paint-pot. 

The stick caught under his chin, 
and he could not. extricate himself. 
His moans and imprecations from with- 
in his head-gear but sent the paint 
streaming down his face and blouse 
the more. No dog with his head in 
a stone pitcher too small in the neck 
for him ever was more uncomforta- 
ble. 

He got to the neighboring inn in 
a state which need not be described. 
No water, no soap, no turpentine, could 
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for long remove from his person the 
marks of the vengeance of Willough- 
by Aspen. Nor would the aggressor 
have been suspected, unseen as he 
was by his antagonist, but that he 
came forward himself to modestly avow 
an act which he thought did him credit. 

He was arrested and tried for as- 
sault and battery. The court-room 
was crowded. Desolate for the time 
was the country bar-room ; its loafers 
and story-tellers, and the gentlemen 
who took their stimulants below in 
silence and privacy, in a erypt, as if 
it were a religious exercise, all had 
deserted for the over-flowing court- 
room. The simplicity of the case 
made its duration short. At its close, 
the judge addressed the jury. 

Fortunately, he was wise, and a hu- 
morist ; and neither Coke nor Little- 
ton had dried up the juices of his 
affectionate nature. 





Summer Time in Berkshire. 


After a sly look at the jury-box, 
he shook his wattles, and beamed upon 
the multitude. 

“The offence of battery being proved 
against the prisoner, he must submit to 
the rigors of the law. His assault 
was sudden, peculiar; and in so using 
the instruments of the artist’s profes- 
sion, and deluging him with color, it 
was like seething a kid in its moth- 
er’s milk. And that, gentlemen, we 
know, was scripturally forbidden. 

“ But was he unprovoked? No, gen- 
tlemen. He found at his work a man 
committing far greater outrages than 
his own. ; 

“That Nature which we so scantly 
possess in its grander passages, the 
common property of the nation, he 
found outraged, insulted, and dese- 
erated, as only one devoid of feeling 
could accomplish. Shall a sordid 
wretch, when we come for soul-medi- 
cine to the hills, wound every better 
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instinct, and recall us to the baser 
forms of human intercourse, the quack 
and his victim, the poison-seller, and 
the drunkard who makes him rich ? 
I am credibly informed that even 
women, more keen to this wickedness 
than ourselves, have been seen, brush 
in hand, obliterating the foul traces of 
these vermin, and so inciting us by 
an example we should not be slow to 
follow. Remember the sensibilities 
of the accused, and how he charged 
himself with a duty we all neglect; 
and, while you consider the gravity of 
the assault, I counsel you not to fail to 
give the sufferer sufficient damages 
for his terror and annoyance.” 

The jury retired, and brought in a 
verdict of — damages onecent. Wil- 
loughby that evening was ahero; and 
something in the face of his fair cou- 
sin was to him encouragement and 
comfort. 


SUMMER TIMES IN BERKSHIRE. 


BY GRACE MERRIMAN. 


Tr is a lovely little town, full of great 
elms, clean as only a New-England 
town can be, and so quiet that we feel 
as if every day were Sunday. The 
little white houses are shadowed by 
great trees, and have a sweet, con- 
tented look about them. The moun- 
tains seem to fill the air with brood- 
ing stillness; while the summer clouds 
float from peak to peak like great 
white birds. It is a pleasant place to 
live in, though the scenery is not 
startling nor grand, and does not 
make the eyes ache with over-fulness. 
It is only a quiet little place, where 
the brooks are small enough to be 
waded through, and the hills are not 


so high as to centre all interest in 
their tops, — a place where the com- 
monest things seem beautiful, where 
things seem to be always growing, 
and the sun always shining. 

The town is called Sheffield. We 
find in the old records that the land 
comprising the township was duly 
transferred by the Indians to the 
whites, in 1724, “in consideration of 
three barrels of cider, thirty quarts 
of rum, and four hundred and sixty 
pounds.” The deed was signed and 
sealedby Konkepot, and twenty other 
Indians, at Westfield, before John 
Ashley, justice of the peace. 

Here we have settled down for the 
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summer, perhaps feeling as never 
before, that it is a pleasant thing to 
live, to breathe the sweet country air, 
to watch the falling blossoms, to hear 
the wind in the trees. Man’s heart 
swells with the swelling of the buds, 
and grows glad in the sweetness of 
the June sunshine. 

In spite of gray hairs and some 
wrinkles, the sight of the first blue 
violet looking up at us from the warm 


earth makes us like little children: 


we feel ashamed of sham and show, 
and try to be more simple. 

Here in the country, little things 
are enough to make us happy. The 
simplest actions seem strangely beau- 
tiful, — the sowing of seed, the cutting 
of grain, the milking ‘of cows, the 
feeding of little chickens. We have 


the wildest delight in the finding of 
hens’ nests. Our own life seems big- 
ger for the possible life of each egg; 


and the mother-hen can hardly feel 
prouder than ourselves over the brood, 
nor wonder more how such soft, downy 
bodies can ever grow into old hens. 

Every day is alike memorable and 
enjoyable. We are developing into 
the boldest of explorers. 
over pathless places, and might, if lost, 
find our way out by the bits of calico 
left on the bushes in the advance, as 
so many triumphal flags. Success- 
ful mountain-tramps are destructive 
to clothes. 

On Sundays we go to church in the 
quiet town, where the bending elms 
sway back and forth before the church- 
windows. The horses stand in long 
files, quietly munching their posts: 
an occasional bumble-bee comes’ in 
through the open windows, attracted, 
perhaps, by a certain drowsy hum 
within. Outside we see the old, old 
mountains lying quietin the sunshine ; 
and a great peace hovers in the air like 
a blessing. 


We climb. 
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Inside the church we have a long 
sermon. The children, who can eat 
tenpenny nails, as their mothers tes- 
tify, without any serious inconven- 
ience, usually go to sleep before the 
sermon is through; and on very hot 
days some of the people follow their 
example. Our minister, who is almost 
a saint, of course, believes in total de- 
pravity. But the world is so begutiful 
just now, that we cannot help being 
happy. Doctrinal expositions which 
might, indeed, be expected to drive a 
sane person mad, seem to us quite 
comfortable doctrine. 

One of our summer pleasures is 
making bonfires. We pile up sticks 
of resinous pine, branches of old oak, 
yellow chestnut, maple, and whatever 
we can find. Each, as it burns, tells 
its story. The oak burns slowly, 
steadily ; its pulse beats even; a hun- 
dred years, more or less, have sunk 
into its stout old heart ; winter storms 
have passed over it, autumn winds 
have beaten against it, and summer . 
suns have shone upon it until it gar- 
nered in the strength of wind and. 
storm and sun. The chestnut snaps, 
flickers up and down in a bright 
graceful flame, sparkles, flashes, goes 
out, perhaps, before the oak begins. 
Oak is English; chestnut, French ; and 
pine, with its fierce intensity, its lurid 
glow, its undying passion and aspira- 
tion, is Italian. 

We sit by our fire, and are warmed 
by the heat, which, ages ago, may have 
pulsed in the great heart of the sun; 
which has, perhaps, colored the forest 
flowers, or lain hidden in living hearts. 
What a history could the ray of heat 
tell us! 

There isa fierce relentlessness about 
fire, that both fascinates and repels, — 
a sort of lovely madness which is both’ 
beautiful and terrible. 

In its light, strange old fancies 
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creep into the study of our thoughts. 
We picture those sacred fires kindled 
beneath Grecian skies, from which 
each hearth was rekindled ; or those 
ever-burning fires on Persian hills, 
where simple souls drew near to God ; 
or those night-fires leaping along from 
hill to hill to signal danger. We see 
the funeral pile on which the widow 
of some deceased Indian expiated the 
sin of becoming a relict; but, best 
of all, we like to think of the fires on 
the hearth, about which little children 
have gathered, in whose light young 
men and maidens have told their love, 
and mothers and fathers sat with 
their families. 

Good thoughts will always cling 
about the open hearth. Who can tell 
how much ill-humor, discouragement, 
headache, and selfishness escaped up 
the chimney, which now, cabined, 
cribbed, confined, circulates in the 
family circle ? 

Bonfires are but one of the count- 
less pleasures of the country. We 
have watched the birds enough to 
learn that many of our preconceived 
ideas concerning them were wrong. 
We supposed birds had an easy life 
of it. We say, “free as a bird,” but 
watch a bird, and see the fallacy of 
human understanding. The birds are 
driven with care. We consider three 
moves equivalent toa fire. Judge, 
then, of moving every season, or every 
time a new baby came to us. 

Early this spring, the birds began 
the courting on the generally-ap- 
proved plan, — great apparent reluc- 
tancy and prudential doubting on Miss 


Birdie’s part, great protestation on ~ 


_ Mr. Bird’s part. But either because 
Mr. Bird sang so divinely, or shook 
his feathers before the little lady’s 
face so persistently, or because Birdie 
had sweet thoughts of some other 
little birdies, very soon the courting 
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was done; then, as is sometimes the 
case with other folks, began the trou- 
bles. No nice, ready-built nests with 
modern conveniences, to be let cheap, 
but plenty of building-lots, — such a 
plenty, that our birds got half crazy 
in deciding. Day after day, they 
twittered about the different sites, 
shook their little heads as wisely as if 
deciding upon the Boston Coliseum, 
or Geneva Arbitration. If Mr. Bird 
found a spot well suited to his ideas 
of comfort, his wife was sure to see 
something in it which rendered it 
wholly untenable by any bird of re- 
spectability; and, so far as we can 
judge, she usually decides these family 
matters. 

The honeymoon was full of anxiety, 
the bridal trip confined to house-hufit- 
ing. It began to look like divorce; 
but finally a spot was taken. Then 
began the most indefatigable collect- 
ing of sticks, dried moss, straw, and 
strings. Both birds work equally; 
and in a week the nest is builded, 
faultlessly shaped, and lined with 
something soft.* Birdie rests from 
her labors ; the Lares and Penates are 
introduced into the little home in 
shape of four speckled eggs; and in 
less than two weeks four hungry 
mouths are asking for worms. Now 
the cares of the birds are doubled. 
There is no market at which to order 
the freshest worms of the season, no 
bird-caterers, only the old birds, who 
labor so successfully,’ that we fancy 
worms and bugs must regard them in 
the light of an inscrutable Provi- 
dence. 

Most of the birds are scrupulously 
neat, and clean house every day, car- 
rying all rubbish away from the nest 
in their mouths. We have noticed 
this practice of house-cleaning in 
robins, woodpeckers, some of the 
sparrows, bank-swallows, and most 
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ground-building birds. Occasionally, 
we find the male sitting upon the 
‘eggs while the wife takes a little ex- 
ercise ; but she is more interested in 
the building of the nest, ¢nd in the 
brood, than the male, who keeps him- 
self well dressed, and attends to his 
various musical engagements. 

A young couple of woodpeckers 
have afforded us infinite amusement. 
Their conduct towards each other has 
been so exemplary, that it might well 
point a moral. While the hole was 
being pecked out, the female was con- 
stantly beside the male, evidently 
' approving his skill, and encouraging 
him by her cheerful chirp. Some- 
times she would kindly relieve his 
labor, and peck away as stoutly as her 
liége lord. When the nest is finished, 
the female lays from four to six white 
eggs; and no sooner is one brood out 
of the way than she applies herself 
to a second. . 

We have found-some of our pretti- 
est birdnests in a graveyard. It is 
an old place, where many of the stones 
are black with age, and cut with 
queer, winged heads, and covered with 
strange inscriptions,— an old-fash- 
ioned cemetery, full of pines and un- 
cut grass and briers, no flowers save 
an occasional clover-blossom or wild 
daisy hidden in the rank grass, grow- 
ing thickest about the old black head- 
stones; white, perhaps, a hundred 
years ago. 

I have always felt drawn towards 
these old graveyards, where the harsh 
outlines and glaring whiteness have 
been smoothed away by the brown 
hand of time. Only age can make a 
cemetery beautiful. Most of them 
seem to parade, rather than hide; and 
nothing, perhaps, affects us so sadly 
and so strangely as death in trickery. 
But in time Nature tenderly buries all 
our unburied dead; and then there is 
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no place half so quiet as the old brown 
graveyard. Death’s white face no 
longer stares at us from the polished 
marble: it is a place where a great 
peace broods like a thought of God,— 
a place to lie away in among the grass- 
es, and listen to the low whisper of 
the pines, or the droning hum of the 
bees, —a place to rest in, where the 
hurry and bustle, and restless stuiving, 
and vain longing of life, grow dream- 
like, and the awful beauty of death 
grows real to us, until we thank God 
for these cool green graves that soon- 
er or later gather us all in where — 

“Earth’s brown clinging lips impress 

The long cold kiss that waits us all.” 

Again, as we turn to these old 
stones, and flattened, grass-grown 
graves, a great pity will tug at our 
heart for the unknown dead beside us; 
and question after question will ask 
itself as we try to decipher the dim 
inscriptions, or trace some single word 
of a long list of virtues. “Patience” 
—who was she? what was her life? 
Only a crumbling stone to tell. 

We shut the old gate that fastens 
with a wooden peg; and, as we look 
back at the old graves and murmur- 
ing trees, the light seems softer, the 
grass greener, than anywhere else. 
But as we go away we have an indefi- 
nable pain, old as life; something that 
rebels at change, although a heaven 
were gained by it, —that feeling which 
makes us cling so kindly to our old 
clothes, and feel half sad to see them 
made over new for the children. It 
is a feeling that some of us have on 
seeing old streets straightened, or old 
trees cut down for new ones. ° 

Whatever we may think, we are, 
in many ways, born conservatives : 
great changes shock us. 

If we should wake some morning 
to find the Common gone, or Court 
Street straightened, half of us would 
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become insane, and the vague specula- 
tions about a new asylum would be 
speedily reduced to a necessity. 

It is as Humboldt said, “No 
man could be suddenly transported 
from Senegal to Siberia without 
becoming insane.” So it is that to 
life death must always be terrible; 
and if heaven is what we picture it, 
and life what we know it, some inter- 
mediate purgatory seems needful, if 
we are to enter the kingdom in pos- 
session of our reason. 

Out of the graveyard wé saunter 
-homewards through the woods and 
fields. omit 

The charm of walking is to be 
going nowhere. A lostness, if one 
may coin the word, an indefiniteness 
of purpose, is the proper state of the 
walker; then he becomes the true 
saunterer, or sainte-terrer, and all 
land is the sainte terre, or holy 
land, —the land of rest or refresh- 
ment. Definiteness-sets up bounda- 
ries, and circumscribes possibility, 
leaves no chance for the waiting sur- 
prises which are always lurking in 
field and wood. Nature never ad- 
vances her claims upon pre-occupied 
holds. Only when we wipe off the tab- 
lets, and go to her free, she enters in, 
becomes our friend and lover, gives 
us glimpses of her purposes so wonder 
ful that we lose sight of our own. 
Then she leads us over new fields, 
through primeval woods, shows us a 
new heaven and a new earth. Old 
spots are no longer the same; we, too, 
become other selves. Nature is be- 
side us; her hand rests on our heart 
so close and warm we feel the pulses. 
There are times when we catch sight 
of the Delectable Mountains; times 
when the sunshine rests upon our 
hearts in infinite blessing, —the rare 
times that we do not go through the 
woods, but they go through us; times 
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when we say we have been nowhere; 
for who can tell where? 

- We feel an unlimited ownership 
in the world. Our boundary lines 
stretch out beyond the fences and 
stone walls, above the mountains, 
over the ocean. 

The children have developed that 
faculty for climbing which seems to 
be born with us. They hang from 
hen-roosts, drop from tree-tops, as- 
cend the highest beams in the barn, 
and appear unexpectedly upon the 
ridge-pole of the house. Something 
of this has shown itself in us all. 
We have quite victimized ourselves in 
mountain-tramps, and, for the sake of 
reaching the top, have doubtless lost 
the best part of the ascent; for, we 
repeat, definite purpose foils Nature. 
Mere getting to the top of a thing is 


‘almost as bad as our modern mania 


of merely getting to the bottom. 
Meanwhile tiny seeds have burst 
into life ; the corn grows in its silken 
wrapper ; the golden grain is gathered ; 
and our summer comes to a close: but 
we know that its sweetness will last 
through winter-places ; that dark days, 
when the rain beats against the panes, 
and dark thoughts knock at our 
hearts, we shall grow glad in remem- 
bering that “ somewhere on the earth 
it is always spring,” where birds are 
singing, and little seeds sprouting, 
fire-flies lighting the marshes, brooks 
hurrying on to the sea. It will be 
pleasant to think of the busy swallows 
that built under the eaves, of the 
little lambs and pigs and chickens 
that have made so big a part of our 
summer. It will be pleasant to think 
of the old farm-house itself; and of 
the rosy, sudsy girls, with their white 
arms flecked with the foam of the 
wash-tub; and the farmer’s wife, — 
the phenomenon of modern times, the 
woman that plans for Titans, but exe- 
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cutes for herself; who keeps her 
house clean and sweet, her “men- 
folks” fed, mended, and washed’; 
manages her house, and the farm, if 
necessary ; clothes herself and daugh- 
ters by selling butter; piles up stores 
of quilts for some future bride; fills 
her closets with jams and marmalades; 
finds time for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, quiltings, and the minis- 
ter’s donation-party,—the woman 
who shows her husband how to make 
the two ends meet, and lap over too, 
against a rainy day, —the woman who 
is sometimes cross, often overworked 
and worried, always old before her 
time, but who has faced her life, and 
taught her sons and daughters the 
worth of honest living, the virtue of- 
keeping clean. 

As we see her snowy sheets, smell 
the sweetness of dried rose-leaves in 


her Sunday clothes, see the spotless- 
/ 
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ness of her home, the whiteness of 
her floors and curtains, we cannot 
help feeling that all this sweetness 
and whiteness tells of a soul that is 
also sweet and white; and we thank 
God for these New-England homes. 
Sweetest of all to remember will 
be the sunshine, that shines through 
all the hours, ripens the grain and 
corn, gilds the mountains and the 
poor man’s hut, glitters over the 
ponds, shines in children’s faces, lies 
on the green graves, shines through 
the world, on rich and poor, — the 
never-failing sunshine, that reaches 
down into men’s hearts, and leaves a 
part of its own warmth and brightness. 
Summer may fade away; but its 
beauty is eternal, like God, a part of 
himself; for we cannot look upon the 
beautiful in life or nature, that God’s 
face does not shine through, his heart 
pulse warm within. 
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How proudly and how lovingly 
Fair Hudson sweeps along, 
By slope and steep immortalized 

_ In story and in song! 


The placid hills — they also 
Look down with love and pride, 
Like a marriage-train on a bridegroom 
Who goes to wed his bride. 


When from the frowning highlands 
Emerging fair and free, 

His waves in broadening beauty 
Glide onward to the sea, 


On either side the graceful lines 
Of undulating land 

Seem flowing forth perpetually — 
From the Creator’s hand, — 
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Sweet waves, forever flowing, 
Yet evermore at rest, 

Where the blue sky reposes 
Upon the mountain’s breast. 


Those legend-haunted mountains — 
They wear a thoughtful brow : 

Old martial memories only make 
The stillness deeper now. 


Forms of our deathless heroes — 
How peacefully they pass 

In long, august procession 
Through Memory’s magic glass ! 


But no heroic memories 
To-day, historic stream, 

Stand in the picture’s foreground 
As I take thee for my theme. 


On a sweet hillside, stretching 
Above the glen where hide 

The glistening waters of the brook 
That sings by Sunnyside, 


A gracious héme forever 
Fair,in my memory stands, 

That looks in quiet beauty 
O’er all the lovely lands. 


It is a thing of beauty, 
A poem built in stone ; 
And with God’s perfect poem 
It sings in unison. 


Its walls make silent music 
At morn and glowing noon, 

At sunset and by star-light, 
And to the silver moon. 


That sweet and shapely mansion 
Lends all the hill such grace, 

It wins the sweetest glances 
From the genius of the place. 
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There, from the pleasant windows, 
The enchanted eye roams free 

Along the slopes of Irvington 
Far up to Tappan Zee. 


.On summer eves how sweetly 
Twinkles its window light ! 
How cheerily its fire-blaze glows 

Out on the wintry night! 


O’er the far hills it flashes 
A hospitable gleam : 

The traveller on the western heights 
Salutes the friendly beam. 


Dreams he what happy faces 
That fireside blaze illumes ? 

What summer of affection 
Within that dwelling blooms ? 


Of the sweet hours I spent there 
One evermore returns : 

To paint and sing its beauty 
My grateful memory yearns. 


The hour was winter sunrise : 
That breakfast banquet-room 
With fire-light and with snow-light 
Sparkled in spring-like bloom. 


But not within-doors only 
Was shed a softening grace, 
A gleam of tender beauty 
On Winter’s pallid face. 


Out on the morning landscape 
That hour a look I saw, 
Whose solemn beauty kindled 
My heart to love and awe. 


The western hills, reflecting 
The rosy morning ray, 

Seen through a sky of amber, 
How near and clear they lay! 
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Looked they, or were they looked at? 
In morn’s first, faint pink light, 
So spectral and so spirit-like 
They rose upon the sight, 


Shining serene and radiant 
In that soft flush of morn, 

They seemed so pure and innocent, 
Like creatures newly born. 


As myriad sprites were weaving, 
With nimble fingers there, . 

The solid hills to a landscape 
Of gossamer and air, 


Transfigured and transparent, 
Beneath the magic veil, 

They seemed, with spirit convoy, 
As heavenward they would sail. 


As melting into color, 
An earthly land no more, 

But changed by some enchantment 
To an ethereal shore, 


Angelic apparitions 

They looked, and seemed to say, 
“ Behold us, favored mortals! 

We have not long to stay.” 


But, ah! what pen or pencil 
Shall paint the heavenly show 
That gave the face of earth that hour 
Such tender, thoughtful glow! 


That vision faded on the sight, 
Yet lives within the mind: 

By memory there that lovely thing 
Is faithfully enshrined. 


And never, while a throb of life 
Still warms my grateful heart, 
The rapturous thrill that vision woke 
Shall from my soul depart! 
IRVINGTON, March 12, 1873. 
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SCROPE; OR, THE LOST LIBRARY. 
BY FREDERIC B. PERKINS. 
PART IL 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Gowans’,” was only a few steps 
from Mr. Button’s office. Adrian had 
only to go a block or two north- 
ward, and to enter the door of a 
roomy establishment on the western 
side of Nassau Street between Ann 
and Beekman — being in fact at pres- 
ent the southernmost of the three 
partitions of the ground-floor occu- 
pied by the American News Company 
—and he had arrived. The street 
front was filled by two immense win- 
dows with the door between. Both 
windows were extremely dusty, and 
upon the space close behind the glass, 
where in a dry goods shop would have 
been displayed some artistic array — 
or dishevelment — of glossy fabrics, 
were arranged —or rather flung—a 
few dozen books or sets. Close in 
front of each window, outside, was a 
large board or rough tray on trestles, 
‘filled each with a heap of weather 
worn books, and bearing the enticing 
legend, on a square of ‘‘ straw board,” 
“Ten cents each.” Within the open- 
ing of the doorway, and bestriding 
the threshold at an informal angle, 
was a smaller similar tray, holding 
books a grade more valuable — or 
rather less worthless, — whose price 
was Fifteen Cents. Adrian, with the 
genuine book-collector’s instinct, stop- 
ped and examined all three of these 
trays, and the contents of the window- 
seats too, closely watched the while 
by the guardian angel of the spot, a 
genius loculi or Nassau Street cherub 
of about twelve years old, whose face 
was sharp enough and his garments 
ragged and dirty enough to suggest 


that he was an embodiment or efflo-: 
rescence of all the mind in Mr. Gow- 
ans’ establishment and of all its dirt 
too — the offspring, so to speak, of a 
marriage between the old gentle- 
man’s literature and his litter. But 
carefully as Adrian turned over the 
trays-full of small volumes and scru- 
tinized one by one the titles of the 
books in the windows, not one did he 
find that was worth money to him, or 
even shelf-room; and remembering 
the auction sale of the day before, he 
said to himself that it was no wonder 
the Hebrew bidder restricted himself 
to two cents. But truly, what fear- 
ful stuff it was! Old weather-beaten 
copies of school arithmetics and spell- 
ing-books, thickly arabesqued with 
the ingenuous devices of artistic child- 
hood ; odd volumes of G. P. R. James’ 
novels; poor thin books of verses 
published thirty years ago at the 
author’s expense, and falling into an 


‘instantaneous oblivion —infants too 


weak to bear even the effort of birth; 
one or two Annual Reports of the 
Smithsonian Institution; a mish- 
mash of books perfectly unknown, 
perfectly valueless except by avoirdu- 
pois weight, very dead cats of books 
except that they keep better, and yet, 
many of them intrinsically every whit 
as desirable as some “ excessively 
rare” volumes famous in catalogues. 
Indeed they would be excessively 
rare themselves if anybody would only 
want them. 

The books in the windows were 
pretty much a repetition of the same 
story, a few grades higher in the scale. 
There was a set of Rees’ Cyclopedia; 
one of the seventh edition of the Ency- 





clopedia Britannica; an awful clean 
new set of the Hore Homileticew, or 
sermons, of the Reverend Charles 
Simeon, in twenty-one volumes octavo, 
as enticing as a row of twenty-one 
clean new skulls, and above them on 
a placard, the following recommenda- 
tion, copied out of Bohn’s General 
Catalogue, page 1778: 

“A monument of pastoral labor and 
piety, with much judgment on doctrinal 
subjects, and useful practical application.” 
BICKERSTETH. 

A monument, indeed! and over a 
whole cemetery of dead sermons at 
once, reflected Adrian; and—for he 
was a thoughtful observer of words — 
he reflected further, What a circum- 
spect commendation! It implies that 


the “labor and piety” are dead and 
buried ; it doesn’t say the “ judgment” 
is good. How could he have said 


less? It’s a real model for recom- 
mendations! Next to this impressive 
“monument ” was a pirated Brussels 
copy of the third edition of Brunet’s 
Manuel du Libraire, and a good look- 
ing Paris copy of the fourth edition ; 

. but no signs of the fifth. And so on, 
and so on; but Mr. Gowans’ collec- 
tion of books was that day the largest 
collection of published works on the 
continent of America, reaching about 
two hundred and fifty thousand vol- 
umes. Adrian cannot go through 
them all at this rate, unless he has a 
number of years to spare ; he must go 
in. 

He went in. The sudden change 
at entering from even a Nassau Street 
daylight into this vast cavern made 
its gloom doubly obscure. He pene- 
trated along a narrow alley at one 
side of a broad table, that stood in all 
the front of the great store, heaped 
fall and high with books, finding 
hardly room to walk between its table- 
land and superincumbent book-Cor- 
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dilleras and the crowded shelves on 
the wall, while his feet, as he stepped, 
grazed or caught against piles and 
piles of books or pamphlets, stacked 
along on both sides in the angles at the 
floor. Working thus some twenty or 
thirty feet back, the gloom always 
growing darker as he went, he found 
a small open space back of the mighty 
table or platform just mentioned, and 
in the middle of the breadth of the 
great room. In this space was a great 
rusty old cylinder stove, with a cool 
sort of fire burning away down in the 
inside, so that you could feel it if you 
reached a good way in. Against the 
north side of the room, abreast of this 
stove, was a small desk, with adirty lit- 
ter of pamphlets, and scraps of paper, 
a dried-up looking inkstand, and one 
or two old quill pens. Enthroned upon 
a broken backed wooden chair before 
this desk sat Mr. Gowans himself, the 
Pluto of this Orcus, with his back to 
the desk however, his long legs dis- 
tributed before him, his old stove-pipe 
hat on his head and pulled down over 
his eyes just as it was at the auction, 
and his hands clasped together behind 
the back of his neck, fingers inter- 
woven and thumbs down, so that his 
elbows projected at either side like 
frame-bones for wings. In this rest- 
ful and philosophic attitude, he was 
conversing with a customer, and did 
not so much as turn his head at Adri- 
an’s approach. 

“Have you a copy of Caulfield’s 
History of the High Court of Jus- 
tice?” asked Adrian. — 

“No,” said the old man, promptly, 
and gruffly, shaking his head at the 
same time, like Jove, by way of ratifi- 
cation. 

“ A copyof the Reverend Mr. Lee’s 
Connecticut Election Sermon?” 

_“No. Haven’t got it.” 
Here the person who had been talk- 
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ing with Mr. Gowans interrupted, 
asking with good natured and courte- 
ous jocularity, 

“ Didn’t you know that Mr. Gowans 
has no books at all?” * 

“Why, no,” said Adrian, amused; 
“T knew no better than to suppose it 
was precisely his business to have 
them.” 

“ Well, ’ve dealt with Mr. Gowans 
for twenty years, and I’ve never heard 
him acknowledge to a chance cus- 
tomer that he had a book.” 

_*I don’t quite understand,” said 
Adrian. 


“Why, it’s perfectly easy. It’s 


cheaper for him to say No and be-done 
with it, than to hunt for a week 
through two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand volumes and not find the book 
after all.” 

Here the speaker interrupted him- 
self suddenly, to give a scrutinizing 


look at the young man, and exclaimed, 

“ Well, I declare, if you’re not the 
very person I was praying for. Was 
it not you who was so good as to give 
me a volume of pamphlets at Ball’s 
yesterday ?” 

Adrian, looking closely in his turn, 
and recognizing the person called 
Sibley, — a dark complexioned middle- 
sized man he was, with a pleasant in- 
telligent face and voice, a lively man- 
ner and very bright eyes, answered, 
Yes. 

“Couldn’t see you at all, at first, 
in this old sepulchre,” continued he. 
“Well, you’re exactly the man I 
wanted to see. And— by your leave, 
Mr. Gowans,” he interjected, — 

“Oh, yes!” carelessly returned the 
monarch of the cavern, at the same 
time turning round and beginning to 
make entries on a loose sheet of paper 
on his little old desk, by a dim gas- 
light — 

“ Well then, I know enough more 
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about Mr. Gowans’ stock than he does 
himself, and if you’ll tell me what you 
want I’ll show it with pleasure. I 
have to hunt here very often.” 

“ Why,” returned Adrian, a cer- 
tain ridiculous habit of quoting com- 
ing upon him, “ then to use the words 
of the poet, you have ‘pu’d the 
Gowans fine,’ no doubt, — all of them. 
I’m afraid I stand but little chance. 
What can the man do that cometh 
after the King?” 

The other looked a little unhappy 
at the quotation — it might be at the 
abominableness of the pun, it might 
be only the discomfort of one who 
don’t know exactly what to make of 
what is said to him; but he passed it 
over, and not without some satisfaction 
at the compliment that followed, he 
answered, 

“Well, I don’t say but that I 
know what I’m about. Twenty years 
of close work ought to give me some 
knowledge of the book business. But 
I don’t want every thing, — indeed I 
don’t want any thing in the book line, 
except for trade. Perhaps I can 
make some money by you.” , 

“ Well, —as to Caulfield, then, and 
that election sermon ?” 

“You will hardly find Caulfield 
short of London; it’s the merest 
chance if there’s a copy for sale on 
this side ; it’s nota common book. As 
for Mr. Gowans’ collection of Election 
Sermons, I'll show you those, and you 
can look them through yourself. Come 
this way.” 

He turned and plunged into another 
narrow alley, between two lofty and 
interminable looking ranges of crowd- 
ed and over-crowded shelves, still with 
other piles on piles of books stacked 
all along upon the floor, that led back 
still further into the dark depths of 
the great room, and Adrian followed. 
An assistant or two was at work cata- 
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loguing, niched in some obscure nook ; 
a step-ladder, hardly more silent, 
leaned near one of them; and one or 
two customers were quietly hunting 
along the shelves, a'small boy haunt- 
ing each of them, by way of watch- 
dog. Like the worthy Roman gentle- 
men so handsomely complimented by 
Mark Antony, these book-hunters are 
all honorable men, and of course for 
that very reason can have no objection 
to be watched ! 

On a shelf in a corner almost at the 
furthest extremity of the room, and 
very dimly lit by a window opening 
on that narrow and ill-flavored street- 
let, of old running past the rear of 
the Park Theatre and thence named 
Theatre Alley, —a window half shut 
in by piles of books, and almost 
crusted within and without with im- 
memorial dirt, — Sibley pointed out 
the desired collection ; a row perhaps 
four feet long, of mingled volumes and 
pamphlets, some upright, some leaning 
over, some piled sideways, all dirty. 
Adrian and his guide both inspected 
the array, item by item, without find- 
ing the Reverend Mr. Lee’s Election 
Sermon. 

“Tt isn’t here,” said Adrian. “One 
more proof that if you know exactly 
what you want, you can’t find it. 
Jonathan Lee’s election sermon, 1766, 
I have; it is Andrew Lee’s, 1795, 
that I want.” 

“ Andrew Lee ” — repeated Sibley. 
“T sold a copy of his sermon at the 
funeral of Reverend Benjamin 
Throop, 1785, the other day.” 

“Did you?” asked Adrian with 
interest, —“to whom? I know very 
well there’s such a sermon, and I 
want it.” 

“TI guess you can get it,” said Sib- 
ley, significantly. 

“ What will it cost?” 

“Why, — the fact is,” said Sibley, 
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not without hesitation, — “it’s a 
pretty good customer of mine who 
bqught it, and he don’t care about 
money. He’s a collector. You are 
too, aren’t you?” 

“Qh no,” said Adrian frankly ; “I 
have worked a little at genealogy. 
But I’ve neither the money nor the 
knowledge nor the time for collecting. 
Td like to have, though, Mr. Sibley.” 

“Qh,” said the other, laughing, 
“Sibley’s only my buying name at 
the auctions, like Chase for Gowans. 
I am Andrew Purvis, very much at 
your service. — Didn’t mean to rhyme, 
either.” 

“Tt’s a capital name for politeness, 
Mr. Purvis,” replied Adrian laughing 
with him at the unintended jingle — | 
“T know the name very well as con- 
nected with the book business, and 
I’m very much obliged to you; and 
what would tempt your customer, if 
money won’t ?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Purvis, “my man 
won’t part with any thing he has, if 
he can help it; he’d rather buy more. 
It appears he happens to want the 
very pamphlet that you took out of 


-the volume you bought yesterday. I 


thought it as well to just take you 
one side rather than talk about it 
before Gowans. Now,—what will 
you take for it-? If you are working 
at genealogy, though, you will want 
it?” 

“What will he give?” asked 
Adrian in reply.—Scrope is not a 
trading name, to be sure; but when 
you are in trade you must do as the 
tradesmen do. 

“Well,” rejoined the book-dealer, 
“T suppose Five Dollars is a very high 
price for a pamphlet ? ” 

Adrian smiled: “I won’t deny,” 
he said, “that I know what a great 
prize I happened upon. I was ready 
to go up to thirty dollars for it yes- 


. 
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terday— every cent I had in the 
world just then. It is the unique 
Scrope Genealogy, that everybody 
has thought was lost, and that I had 
no more idea of finding then and 
there, than of finding aaa lost dec- 
ades of Livy.” 

Mr. Purvis looked ether caught, 
but made the best of the situation. 
“You are right,” said he; “I beg 
your pardon. I ought not to have 
offered you five dollars. But I can’t 
help my trading habits, I suppose. I 
hadan unlimited order for that volume; 
though I don’t think I should have 
dared go over fifty dollars. I ought 
not to have been out of the room.” 

“I’m glad you were, for my part,” 
_ said Adrian. “ ‘But I'll tell you what 
*tis, Mr. Purvis, I don’t wish to part 
with the pamphlet just now, and 
besides, I am very busy over it to-day 
and to-morrow in particular. If I 
should be willing, I’ll give you the 
refusal of it, and in a few days Ill 
send you an address; there is a pos- 
sibility of my changing it, or I would 
give it now. And if I won’t sell my 
pamphlet, I suppose your man won’t 
sell his Throop sermon ? ” 

“I’m afraid not; but if you like 
T'll try to find you another copy. 
That’s not unique, at any rate.” 


Adrian thanked the obliging dealer,- 


whose manner had in it something so 
agreeable and sincerely friendly that 
it greatly attracted the young man. 
It is possible that the liking was 
mutual; for either from some such 
reason or perhaps only with a view 
to establish a new customer, or pos- 
sibly merely because business was 
not very pressing, Mr. Purvis was in 
no haste to go, and rather encouraged 
the questions which Adrian was ready 
enough to put, about the vast collec- 
tion of Mr. Gowans, about the old 
gentleman himself, and about books, 
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collecting and collectors. He ex- 
plained to Adrian among other things 
the curious phenomenon of the haunt- 
ing boys already referred to, telling 
him plainly thaf it was an indispen- 
sable compliance with the weakness 
of human nature. 

“ Kleptomania,” said Purvis, “I 
suppose they’d call it in court if a 
minister was caught at it, as I caught 
@ minister the other day i in my own 
shop.” 

“ But did you let him off?” 

“Oh yes. I couldn’t spend the 
time and trouble to have him pun- 
ished. I told him however that if 
he ever came into the place again I’d 
put him in jail.” 

As they talked, they were looking 
along the shelves in a desultory way, 
and just at the account of the min- 
ister’s delinquency, Adrian espied a 
copy of the curious gossipy “ Histo- 
riettes” of Tallemant de Réaux. 

“ Did you ever see the anecdote of 
the old painter Du Moustier and 
Monsignor Pamphilio?” he asked. 

“No,” said Purvis. 

“Well, let me read it to you,” 
said Adrian; “it’s a case exactly in 
point ;” and taking down the volume 
he read aloud in extempore English 
the queer old story, which is in sub- 
stance as follows (see p. 166 of vol. 
4 of the edition of Brussels, 1834, by 
Monmerqué and others): Du Mous- 
tier, in his day a famous portrait 
painter of Paris, and who was born 
about 1550, was a dear lover of 
books, rude in speech and quick of 
hand. As a celebrated painter, he 
had many visitors; and under his 
bookshelves, by way of a delicate pre- 
cautionary hint, he had painted the 
words “The Devil take book-bor- 
rowers.” But in particular; one day 
the Cardinal Barberini, the Pope’s 
legate to France, visited Du Moustier 














and inspected his collections. Mon- 
signor Pamphilio, afterwards Inno- 
cent X., was at the head of the cardi- 
nal’s suite, and finding on Dw Mous- 
tier’s table a fine copy of the superb 


London edition of the History of 


the Council of Trent, he said to 
himself, “Truly, a fine thing for 
such a fellow to have such a rare book 
as that!” And he quietly took the 
book and slid it under his gown. But 
the little man (says Tallemant), who 
had been on the lookout, flew into a 
rage, and telling the legate that “he 
was greatly obliged for the honor of 
the visit, but that it was shameful for 
him to have thieves in his compa- 
ny;” he forthwith seized Pamphilio, 
snatched the book away from him, and 
calling him by a very unpleasant 
name indeed, he fairly flung him by 
the shoulders out of his door. * 

“ That’s excellent,” said the amused 
dealer; “and perfectly in character — 
I know a dozen worthy gentlemen 
that couldn’t be trusted alone in the 
dark with a rare book. Let me see 
a moment, please, — oh, — why, can 
you translate off hand as neatly as 
that?” 

“T’ve read the story before,” said 
Adrian; “and French is pretty easy 
to tell stories from.” 

“Very good, very good indeed,” 
repeated the friendly Mr. Purvis; “I 
declare I believe I’ll make you an 
offer to translate that book for publi- 


’ cation. But as I was saying, there’s 
. my customer that wanted this Scrope 


Genealogy.. And by the way, how 
the mischief did you come to know 
that it was in that volume?” 
“Pure chance,” said Adrian— 
“pure chance. One of those coinci- 
dences that are happening every day 
in fact, and that it would not do to 
put into a novel because everybody 
would say it was altogether too im- 
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probable. I went in there a little 
before the sale and found the books 
laid out for examination, and I just 
looked through a lot of them and 
found this. I remember thinking I 
must be rather a suspicious looking 
chap, for there was a big Irish por- 
ter or watchman or something on 
guard, and I couldn’t have stolen a 
pin, he followed me up so. I guess 
they know about collectors in that 
office too!” 

“Indeed they do,” said Purvis; 
“and in spite of them there’s hardly 
a sale of any importance where they 
don’t lose some valuable books off the 
show-tables, in spite of that sharp old 
Irish watch-dog of theirs!” 

“ Well, how did your customer know 
about the pamphlet ?” said Adrian. 

“Why,” replied Mr. Purvis, laugh- 
ing, “he was in the city himself the 
day before, and he was nosing about 
in there too, and he found the pam- 
phlet just as you did, and moreover, he 
tried as hard as he could to steal it. 
He told me all about it in a letter that 
I got only this morning. You don’t 
know who ’tis, so it won’t do any harm 
for me to tell that much. He was in 
a terrible excitement about it. He 
wiggled round there for more than 
half an hour, and the fact is he actu- 
ally would have carried the volume 
off if Pat hadn’t fairly seized him 
very much as your old Frenchman did 
his thief and actually twisted the book 
out of his hands. As it happened 
none of the partners were in the place, 
or he would have seen them and got 
it, I’m sure. There was a regular 
string of coincidences in your favor; 
for he would have come back again 
after it the same afternoon, but he 
found a despatch at his hotel that 
forced him to hurry home out of town 
on some business. He telegraphed to 


me instantly from Hartford, and wrote 
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by the first mail, and he feels dread- 
fully over losing it, you may be sure.” 

_“ How do you suppose that pam- 
phlet came to bein that lot of books? ” 
asked Adrian, by a very natural tran- 
sition of interest. 

“A good many of those books be- 

longed to old Doctor Gideon Bulkley 
of Middlefield ; and, you know, —or 
you don’t know — his collection had 
been in the family for four generations, 
and neither the old man nor his father 
would ever let one human being see 
what was in it. They never wrote or 
made any mark on a book, either of 
them; so that it’s difficult to trace 
with accuracy; but I have no doubt 
whatever in my own mind that the 
pamphlet was an early copy direct 
from the author to the Bulkley of 
the day, and so escaped the fire that 
burned the edition, and remained un- 
known all this time until Bulkley’s 
death, when it was sent for sale.” 

“That’s a good idea, not to mark 
one’s books,” commented Adrian ; “I 
knew an excellent old gentleman, a 
lawyer, who never wrote his name 
in his law-books, and whenever he 
found a law-book in any of his friends’ 
offices with no name in it, he always 
carried it off as his own. He had a 
valuable law-library at his death.” 

“Now,” said Purvis—“by the 
way, I beg your pardon, but by what 
‘mame may I call you?” 

“ Chester ” 

— “Mr. Chester, you have never 
been in Gowans’ place before ?” 

“ No.” . 

“ Well; as you are an appreciative 
person, you must see the catacombs. 
T’ll take you round once, and then 
you can come in and hunt whenever 
you like. Gowans never will look 


for a book, and nobody can get any 
thing of him except by finding it 
one’s self and bringing it to him. 
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Unless, that is, one of his clerks hap- 
pens to know about it, or unless some 
particularly good-natured moment or 
some special reason prevails with the 
old man. But come down stairs.” 

And pausing at the head of a wide 
stairway, hidden under another great 
platform heaped high with books, he 
took up a small lamp, that stood ready, 
lit it with a match, and descended, 
marshalling Adrian downwards into 
a darkness as of the oubliettes of 
Vincennes. 

The store, Adrian thought, was the 
dreariest place he had ever seen ; but 
it was a bright and homelike abode in 
comparison with the basement which 
they now entered. This was a cellar 
as large, and nearly as high, as the 
store above it. It had absolutely no 
window light, and the feeble oil lamp 
which Mr. Purvis carried served only 
to show how thick the darkness was. 
But the dealer, with an assured step, 
briskly descended the dirty old stair- 
case, cumbered on either side with 
heaps of books piled on each stair. 
As they reached the bottom, a great 
stack of books, heaped indiscriminate- 
ly like the fallen bricks of the Birs 
Nimroud upon another broad platform, 
and rising almost to the ceiling, con- 
fronted them. But Purvis turned 
short to the right, crossed to the side 
of the room, and engaging himself 
intrepidly in an alley if possible still 
narrower than that which skirted the 
up-stairs store, passed on, close along 
by the southern wall, Adrian follow- 
ing. Ever and anon the guide held 
up his lamp at one side or the other, 
showing only the same interminable 
shelf after shelf, shelf after shelf, 
each double-ranked, piled, crammed, 
wedged, with books, numberless, use- 
less, worthless. As up-stairs, not only 
were the shelves at either hand intol- 
erably full clear up to the ceiling, 

















but a talus, as the geologists call it, 
or steep slope as if of fragments fallen 
from the precipice at either hand, 
lined each side of the path. Adrian, 
an imaginative fellow, remembered 
the awful stories of men lost in the 
catacombs of Paris and found dead 


and rat-eaten weeks after in some cor-. 


ner among the bones; and the sti- 
fling accounts of travellers of their 
scratching and crawling and wriggling 


along endless passages through the 


masses of mummies in the vast sub- 
terranean pits of Egypt, eyes and 
mouth and nose and lungs insuffera- 
bly choked with the floating dust of 
corpses three thousand years old ; and 
he asked, making a joke of it, 

“Would they ever find us if the 
light should go out ?” 

“Dear me, no,” was the consoling 
reply, “not unless it was by mere 
accident. Nobody would come to look 
for us. I could live here ten years, 
I believe, for all anybody’s looking 
after me. There’s a dozen dried book- 
hunters lying dead in the corners 
down here for what I know.” - 

There was a grave-like chill in the 
air, and a faint flavor of dry cold dust, 
very dreary. “ This is the Catacomb, 
the Potter’s Field, the bone-yard, of 
literature,” observed Mr. Purvis. 
“There is nothing beyond except 
Stockwell’s old paper shop and then 
the paper-mill.” 

“The auction may stand for a 
slaughter-house,” observed Adrian ; 
“then comes the graveyard, and after 
that, the resurrection into clean new 
white paper. But wait a moment, 
please — here’s something I want.” 

The flitting gleam of the lamp had 
shone for an instant on the gilt backs 
of four goodly quartos, where Adri- 
an’s quick eye had read the name of 
Behmen. He took down the first 


volume and opened it, and then ex- 
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amined the others. It was a good 
clean copy of the Reverend William 
Law’s translation (London, 1774- 
1781) of the writings of “the Teuton- 
ick Theosopher,” as he calls the mys- 
tical old German, complete, with all 
the strange overlaid engravings and 
cabalistical diagrams. 

“There,” said Adrian, “ I’m going 
to have that. I want to give it to 
somebody I know, who will enjoy it 
like a honeymoon.” 

“One volume a week will just 
cover his month,” observed Purvis. 
“Well, lug it up-stairs. I don’t 
think he’ll want much for it.” . 

So Adrian took the set on his arm, 
and having now nearly completed 
the circuit of the front or Nassau- 
street half of the cave, they got back 
to the stairway by the cross alley into 
which it opened. 

“The back half is only the front 
half over again,” said Purvis, as he 
blew out the lamp in going up the 
stairs. They returned to the old 
desk where Mr. Gowans was still 
scratching away at his scraps of 
paper, and Adrian, laying down his 
four volumes, asked what he should 
pay for them. 

“ Five dollars,” said the old man, 
carelessly, glancing at the title of 
Vol. 1.— “ I’ve had ’em ten years, and 
glad to get ’em out of the way.” 

Adrian paid him; and at Mr. Gow- 
ans’ summons, a clerk proceeded to 
tie up the books. 

“Well,” said Purvis, “I didn’t 
interfere with your bargain, Mr. Ches- 
ter, but I’ll double your money with 
pleasure, if you want to speculate.” 

“T would,” said Adrian, “ certain- 
ly, if I hadn’t more than five dollars’ 
worth of enjoyment to expect from my 
old friend’s pleasure over the books.” 

At this moment there came stum- 
bling along, from the street door, very 
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much as Adrian had ‘done, an elderly 
man, who could be discerned by the 
three, but who could not see them or 
indeed much of any thing. He was 
plainly and coarsely dressed, like a 
farmer or old fashioned country trades- 
man, a good deal bent, though strongly 


made; carried his hands in a peculiar | 


spread-out attitude, palms down; and 
as he came into the feeble circle of 
light where they stood, they could 
see that his face was browned, rugged 
and homely, but — and sensi- 
ble. 

“Why,” said Adrian, “it’s my-old 
friend Adam Welles of Manchester. 
Mr. Welles, how do you do?” And 
he held out his hand to the old man, 
who peered at him for a moment be- 
fore he could see who it was, but at 
last recognized him with evident 
pleasure. 


“ Mr. Chester, I’m delighted to find 


you,” he said, speaking a little slowly, 
and with something of that deliberate 
primness or rather solicitude in articu- 
lation and in choice of words, fre- 
quently seen in those whose culture 
has not been equal to their aspira- 


tions: “I expected to see you at 
the Scrope Association meeting, next 
week ; but this is an additional delight. 
What a paradise of books!” continued 
the old man, looking about him with 
the air of a humble saint just ad- 
mitted into the New Jerusalem. “Oh, 
I could be happy here for a hundred 
years!” 

Adrian laughed. “I knew that 
you were a lover of old books, Mr. 
Welles,” he said, “but according to 
what I have noticed, fifty years would 
do for this collection if you throw 
out the odd volumes.” 

“Odd volumes?” exclaimed Mr. 
Welles — “then I can fill up some 
of my broken sets! If I can only get 
the third volume of Winterbotham’s 
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Historical View of the United States, 
with the maps!” — 

Mr. Purvis was looking on, well 
pleased. Adrian now introduced Mr. 
Welles to him, and the good-natured 
dealer at once pointed out to the eager 
old countryman a set of shelves con- 
taining some hundreds of all manner 
of odd volumes, which the old man 
set himself to inspect one by one, like 
a miser weighing pieces of gold. And 
Adrian, having ascertained the old 
man’s city address, and given him his 
own, at an uptowm boarding house, 
along with injunctions to make him, 
Adrian, of any service that should be re- 
quired, left him, going with Mr. Purvis. 

“That old man is foreman of a 
large paper-mill at Manchester,” said 
Adrian, as they reached the street 
door. “He is a distant cousin of 
mine, and I believe he is ten times as 
much of a bibliomaniac.” 

“ Biblioidiot, I should be afraid, . 
said Purvis, “to be so anxious over 
that foolish old Winterbotham. Why, 
*tisn’t worth over seven-eighths or a 
dollar a volume at auction. But I like 
to see the old man so eager, and ]’ll 
help him if I can.” 

“Tt isn’t because it’s Winterbo- 
tham,” said Adrian: it’s because it’s 
a broken set. That old fellow has I 
guess a thousand volumes in an old 
attic at Manchester, and I don’t be- 
lieve there’s a complete set in the 
whole. He’s been thirty years pick- 
ing odd volumes and things out of all 
the paper stock that came into the 


‘ mill, and he doesn’t have many coin- 


cidences. You never saw such a lot 
in your life. There were a few valu- 
able things, but I reckon Stanley’s 
got most of them —he’s paid him 
what the old man thought a good 
deal of money, first and last.” 

“What Stanley,” asked Purvis, 
seeming a little startled. 
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“East Hartford — the book man,” 
said Adrian. 

“ Oh, — you know him, do you!” 

“Why, yes; I’m from Hartford 
myself, and he’s a cousin of mine, as 
well as old Mr. Welles.” 

“Whew!” whistled Mr. Purvis, 
as if somewhat astonished. 

“ Why?” asked Adrian. 

“Oh—nothing. Only it rather 
surprised me to find you knew each 
other.” 

Adrian mused a moment, and then 
looked up with a smile. 

“It was Stanley that” — 

“ Hush, — not a word,” interrupted 
Purvis, laughing; “I can see that 
you are a man to be trusted, or else I 

*should be annoyed. I should lose a 
good deal, one way and another, if he 
knew I had let it out. He’s as secret 
as death, you know.” 

Adrian nodded. 

“Well; now that we have gone so 
far, let’s make aclean thing of it. Do 
you know any thing of the lost Scrope 
Library ?” 

“T’ve been watching and searching 
for it this ten years,” said Adrian 
frankly. “Mr. Stanley has been after 
it for twenty years. He wants it to 
complete his collection of early Ameri- 
can books, and I want it for my col- 
lection of family books and relics. I 
guess he knows I want it as well as 
I know he does; but we have never 
spoken of it.” 

‘“Shouldn’t wonder if you were 
hunting for it here? ” 

“Yes, I was. I have never tried 
New York before, but I remember 
that old Scrope Chest and the books 
in it wherever I see two books to- 
gether. Jt wasn’t much of a library 
— probably twenty books.” 

“If there were twenty and each 
equal to a clean copy of Eliot’s Indian 

Bible, I should call it a good deal of 





alibrary,” said Purvis. “But I really 
believe if any of these books had got 
in here I should have found them, or 
else he would. He never comes here 
without having a hunt.” 4 
“He has money and time,” said 
Adrian, with a shadé of regret in his 
voice. “I don’t grudge them to him, 
but I don’t break the tenth command- 
ment, do I, by wishing I had the 
duplicate of something that is my 
neighbor’s ?” 
“Why, no; I-don’t see how you 
can make that out covetousness.” 
“Well, —he must find them ig he 
can. ButI shall keep looking just 
the same. I’ve had the best luck 
about the Scrope Genealogy, anyhow ; 
but perhaps it will be his turn for the 
next. — Well, I must go and present 
my gift. Good day, Mr. Purvis.” 
“@ood day, Mr. Chester. Come 
and see me at my store,” said the 
good-natured book dealer, and he 
handed Adrian a business card as 
they parted. 


CHAPTER XL 


As Adrian that evening approached 
Mr. Van Braam’s, carrying his heavy 
parcel stoutly on his shoulder — for 
he was not “in the best society,” 
and need not therefore depend on 
others when it was more convenient 
to wait on himself—it ‘suddenly 


popped into his mind that perhaps - 


he had done wrong in avowing to 
Mr. Purvis the fact that he was 
engaged in the Quest—as the ro- 


mances of the Holy Grail would have . 


called it — of the Lost Library. This 
doubt was for a moment even painful ; 


for Adrian, like the rest of his kin, © 


was strongly secretive. He was some- 
times frank also — for the two traits 
are not at all inconsistent. His secre- 
tiveness was not a mere dog-in-the- 
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manger instinct, such as some collec- 
tors have, leading him not only to 
acquire for himself, but to prevent 
others from acquiring or even knowing. 
Perhaps a case of this exaggerated 
type among Adrian’s own relatives 
might be cited. But in Adrian, it was 
simply either an instinctive reluctance 
to speak of his own thoughts, or a 
precaution against failure in his own 
designs. 

However; after a few moments of 
doubt whether the revealing of his 
secret would interfere with the pur- 
posg that he had so long entertained, 
he concluded that probably no harm 
was done. Mr. Stanley and Mr. Pur- 
vis had ransacked their fill in the 
vast repository of Mr. Gowans, long 
ago, and with a thousand times his 
opportunities and advantages. So 
they had, of course, im scores of ether 
places in the great city ; and, for what 
he knew, they had secured half those 
old books already. Stanley, he knew, 
would never say so if he had — it 
would be a great deal more like the 
ways of collectors for him to flatly 
deny it. Allis fair in war and col- 
lecting. Purvis’ inquiries about the 
lost books proved nothing; he might 
have had one of them in his pocket 
all the time, and he could not honestly 
reveal his custqmer’s secret. Thus 
reflecting, and comforting himself 
with the.sage conclusion that even if 
any mischief had been done, it was too 
late to prevent it, he reached the old 
white house in the city meadow, and 
was shown once more into the dusky 
_ red-brown parlor where Mr. Van 


Braam sat as usual at the table, 
“ puttering” in a disorderly heap of 
papers and memoranda. 

At Adrian’s entrance, the old gen- 
tleman arose with his usual courtly 
kindness and welcomed him. Adrian 
answered with equal heartiness, and 
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if it was with less elegance of man- 
ner, perhaps there was natural grace- 
fulness enough to indicate that he 
would become a courtly old gentleman 
if he lived as long. But the first 
thing he added to his salutations 
came as it were of involuntary im- 
pulse, and had it not been between 
good friends and kinsmen, it might 
have been uncivil. But placing his 
parcel on the table, Adrian peered 
about him into the dim corners of the 
room,—for the shaded drop-light 
made an exclusive little circle close 
round it,—and sniffed, lifting his 
nose, and peering or pointing about, 
to tell the truth, somewhat as a dog 
does who suspects the presence of 

edibles. ; . 

“Do you know,” he said, “ it’s very 
close in here? ” 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Van Braam. 
“ Nonsense, my boy. Come, what is 
there in your parcel ?” 

“ Well, but really,” persisted Adri- 
an, “it would make me sick to live in 
such a place a week. And then all 
those plants, in the night-time too, 
in the same room. Won’t you let me 
open the window a little?” 

“Oh pshaw!” said the old man. 
“T’m more than seventy years old, 
and I’ve always avoided ventilation. 
Fresh air and all that stuff kills peo- 
ple. They’ve invented fresh air, Adri- 
an, within about thirty years, to kill 
people with. I avoid it, and I’m over 
seventy. So did all my ancestors, as 
far as I know. My grandmother 
Adriana did, and she died at ninety. 
My father did, and he died at ninety- 
five. I do, and I mean to die at a 
hundred. Civille shall, and I don’t 
mean her to die until she’s a hun- 
dred and five.” 

But although the old man finished 
his half joking half earnest assertion 
of the old fashioned disregards of 
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which with genuine Scrope tenacity, 
he preserved so many, yet as he 
named his daughter a shadow came 
over his face, and he paused, with an 
obvious strong effort of self-control. 

“T don’t care,” said Adrian, not 
observing his emotion. “ You’d be 
a hundted now if you had always 
been careful to be in fresh air, and 
then you would live to be a hundred 
and thirty. But really and truly, Mr. 
Van Braam, I perceived the same sort 
of lifelessness in the air here last 
evening, and there’s something more, 
too; I don’t think the drains are 
right. I wish I hadn’t that sort of 
keen scent, but I have,” — 

“Stuff, stuff, stuff!” said the old 
gentleman, a little impatiently. “TI 
won’tchange my old fashioned ways for 
anybody. Now there’sthat picture” — 
for Adrian, who had stepped over to 
the mantle-piece, had looked for a 
moment at the horrid engraving of 
The Dying Camel —“TI don’t know 
but that’s enough to make anybody 
sick.” 

“Well, I think so. How can you 
live with such an awful thing before 
your eyes? I would about as soon 
have a beast butchered in the parlor 
every evening for my amusement.” 

“Why,” said the old gentleman, 
“the fact is, Mr. Button made us a 
present of it with so much ceremony, 
and thought it was so fine, that I 
really haven’t the heart to— Why, 
— Adrian, my dear boy, — have you 
cut you ?— How did you do that?” 

For a sharp crackling crash min- 
gled with a tearing sound had inter- 


' rupted the old man’s explanation, as 


Adrian, stepping along across the 
hearthrug, half-fell suddenly against 
the mantle-piece and his elbow went 
smash through glass, dying camel and 
all, rending that suffering quadruped 
into several pieces, whose irregular 
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lines of section converged in the very 
middle of his abdomen. 

“T thought I’d put your old camel 
out of his pain,” said Adrian, looking 
with pretended gravity straight at his 
host. “’ Tisn’t right to have him so 
longa-dying. I'd rather have it done 
quietly than to go and tell Bergh 
and make a scandal. But I'll bring 
another picture tomorrow. Let me 
choose, this time, won’t you? ” 

“You scamp,” said Mr. Van Braam, 
“you did it on purpose, then? Well, 
I’m sorry our cousin’s gift is spoiled. 
Just tear out some of the blackest of 
that camel, won’t you, and put it in 
the fire so that it can’t be mended.” 
— Adrian did so. — “ The frame will 
do perfectly well,” continued the old 
gentleman. — “Yes, you may have 
another picture put in, and if anybody 
ever finds it out, we'll charge the 
whole to you.” 

“ All right,” answered Adrian ; “and 
now you must see if you will take 
what I’ve brought for you.” And 
drawing up a chair, he took his parcel 
on his lap, cut the strings, and select- 
ing Volume First, he handed it to his 
host. 

Mr. Van Braam received it in 
silence, and after the manner of a 
book-lover, he first poised it to feel 
its specific gravity; then inspected 
the binding; then read the title on 
the back ; then opened it and read the 
title-page; and barely glancing at 
the copper-plate which represents the 
intelligent, thoughtful, and yet some- 
what conceited face of the famous 
mysticist, he laid down the book and 
looked at Adrian with a countenance 
in which pleasure was mingled with 
apprehension. 

Mr. Van Braam, descended from 
an intensely puritan stock, was by a 
legitimate though not invariable law 
of spiritual inheritance, a mysticist. 
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To be a mysticist, one need not 
possess any great share of either mind 
or morals. What must be present is, 
‘a good deal of the instinct for wor- 
shipping, and a good deal of the appe- 
tite for the wonderful. Given these 
two, and perhaps any great share of 
intellect would be as much in the way 
of a successful compound as the water 
in Father Tom’s punch: “‘ Put in the 
sperits first,’ says his Riv’rence, ‘and 
then putin the sugar; and remem- 
ber, every dhrop ov wather you put in 

afther that spoils the punch.’ ” 
- Add conscience, spirituality, imagi- 
nation and intellect to your worship- 
ping and wondering instincts, and 
you have Thomas & Kempis; with 
variations in the mental endowment 
and a different culture, you have 
Keble. Mr. Van Braam had not 
poetical gifts nor credtive imagination 
por instinct for expression. Deduct 
from him the instinct for the marvel- 
lous, and intensify his reasoning facul- 
ties, and his executive abilities; and 
with ‘his conscientiousness and in- 
difference to prosperities of all kinds, 
he would have made a model mission- 
ary, martyr, or Calvinistic clergyman. 
As it was, he had not much energy — 
although, like a woman, he had great 
power of endurance; so that he re- 
mained, lifted: by his conscientious- 
ness and culture above the dangers 
which beset vulgar and non-moral 
mystics, but none the less a constitu- 
tional and genuine worshipper and 
wonderer — for that is what Mystic 
means, — except just west of Stoning- 
ton. 

The apprehension which alloyed 
Mr. Van Braam’s pleasure was simply 
a natural dislike of ridicule. This 


Adrian saw, and with instinctive good 
sense he said at once, 

“My dear sir, I don’t believo in 
Behmen or in any of the mystics ; but 
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as long as so many pure and sweet 
hearted people have been mystics, I 
certainly can’t object to their belief. 
I thought you would like the book.” 

“TI do,” said the old gentleman, 
relieved; “I don’t know what would 
have pleased me more; I was half 
afraid you would laugh at ne, but a 
difference of opinion does no harm.” 
And he looked through volume after 
volume, lifting the curious redupli- 
cated layers on the fantastic illustra- 
tions, reading here and there a para- 
graph, fully as pleased as Adrian could 
have imagined, and thé young man 
enjoyed the pleasantest experience 
possible in this world, or in any other, 
for that matter — the pleasure of giv- 
ing pleasure. F 

And yet what stuff it is! Adrian 
had transcribed a few sentences, before 
bringing the book, out of mere curi- 
osity ; and here are two or three of 
them ; almost all the book is of the 
like sort : 


“But when the Dawning or Morning 
Redness shall shine from the East to the 
West, or from the Rising to the Setting, 
then assuredly Time will be no more; but 
the SUN of the Heart of God rises or 
springs forth, and, RA. RA. R. P. will be 
pressed in the Wine-press without the City, 
and therewith to R.P.” Aurora, p. 266. 

“Now to speak in a creaturely way, 
Sulphur, Mercurius, and Sal, are under- 
stood to be thus. SUL is the Soul or the 
Spirit that is risen up, or in a Similitude 
[it is] God: PHUR is the Prima Materia, 
or first Matter out of which the Spirit is 
generated, but especially the Harshness: 
Mercurius has a fourfold Form in it, viz. 
Harshness, Bitterness, Fire, and Water. 
Sal is the Child that is generated from. 
these four, and is harsh, eager, and a 
Cause of the Comprehensibility.” The 
Three Principles of the Divine Essence, p. 
10. 


“ Each Letter in this Name (Jehova) 
intimates to us a peculiar virtue and work- 
ing, that is, a Form in the working Power. 
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For Lis the Effluence of the Eternal indi- 
visible Unity, or the sweet grace and ful- 
ness of the ground of the Divine Power 
of becoming something. E is a threefold 
I, where the Trinity shuts itself up in the 
Unity, for the I goes into E, and joineth 
IE, which is an outbreathing of the Unity 
in itself. H is the Word, or breathing of 
the Trinity of God. O is the Circumfer- 
ence, or the Son of God, through which 
the I E, and the H, or breathing, speaks 
forth from the compressed delight of the 
Power and Virtue. Vis the joyful Efflu- 
ence from the breathing, that is, the pro- 
ceeding Spirit of God. A is that which is 
proceeded from the power and virtue, viz., 
the wisdom; a Subject of the Trinity; 
wherein the Trinity works, and wherein 
the Trinity is also manifest. This Name 
is nothing else but a speaking forth, or 
expression of the Threefold working of 
the Holy Trinity in the Unity of God.” 
The Clavis, p. 7. 


Adrian had also transcribed the 
threatening puns which the irate 
Theosopher had wreaked upon Gre- 
gorius Richter, the persecuting Super- 
intendent of Gorlitz; and divers other 
equally profitable passages. But of 
this disrespectful proceeding he was 
careful not to say one word to his good 
old relative, who shortly selected a pas- 
sage, and spoke. 

“Well, Adrian, no doubt there are 
plenty of passages that can be laughed 
at. But I don’t know that it is any 
worse in Behmen than in the Bible, 
to be without the modern scientific 
discoveries. I know it’s the fashion 
to scoff at him. But Coleridge did 
not; he confessed that he owed great 
obligations to the ‘illuminated cob- 
ler of Gorlitz.’ And now let me read 
you the four first answers of the 
Master, in the conference ‘Of the 
Supersensual Life,’ to the Scholar who 
is inquiring how he ‘may see God, 
and hear him speak.’ ” 

And the old gentleman read from 
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p- 75 of “ The Way to Christ,” as fol- 
lows : 


“When thou canst throw thyself but 
for a Moment into that where no Creature 
dwelleth, then thou hearest what God 
speaketh. . . . It is in thee, and if thou 
canst for a while cease from all thy think- 
ing and willing, thou shalt hear unspexk- 
able Words of God. . . . When thou 
standest still from the thinking and will- 
ing of Self, then the Eternal Hearing, 
Seeing, and Speaking, will be revealed in 
thee; and so God heareth and seeth 
through thee: Thine own Hearing, Will- 
ing, and Seeing, hindereth thee, that thou 
dost not see nor hear God. ... When 
thou art quiet or silent, then thou art that 
which God was before Nature and Crea- 
ture, and whereof he made thy Nature 
and Creature: Then thou hearest and 
seest with that wherewith God saw and 
heard in thee, before thy own Willing, 
Seeing, and Hearing began.” 


Mr. Van Braam read well. That 
is, he spoke well, and he read so that 
if the hearer’s eyes were shut, it would 
not appear but that he was speaking. 
And he read these profound and sim- 
ple thoughts with a depth of sympa- 
thy that might have prevailed with 
a scoffer, much more with a kindly 
nature like Adrian’s; and the young 
man, who had not lighted on this 
passage, was greatly impressed. 

“That is very spiritual,” he ob- 
served, when the reader paused; — 
“and it is broad enough to permit a 
Protestant, a Romanist, a Jew, a Mo- 
hammedan, a Buddhist, and a Brah- 
minist all to worship together. I did 
not know that Behmen could think or 
say any thing so deep.” 

“My boy,” said Mr. Van Braam, 
“if you watch for what is good you 
find it. No fair judgment is possible 
except a charitable one. Justice is 
mercy. — However, I’m talking to the 
average opinion about old Behmen 
rather than to yours.” 
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“T guess it would be a good rule 
for all critics —and for all opinions 
too,” said Adrian; “But I’ve got still 
another thing to show you, —some- 
thing better than Behmen.” 

_ “Better than Behmen ?” repeated 
Mr. Van Braam, with a smile—“ what 
can that be?” 

Chester drew from his breast pocket 
a long letter envelope; took out of 
it a flat brownish looking thing of 
paper, ragged-edged, and with an ap- 
pearance generally of having been res- 
cued from the very sepulchres of waste 
paper. This he carefully opened and 
laid it on the table before Mr. Van 
Braam. Excited by the solemn air 
of the young man, Mr. Van Braam 
picked up his eye-glasses, which had 
fallen from their precarious perch on 
his nose, looked at the title-page, which 
lay open before him, and jumped out 
of his chair. 

“Why, Adrian Chester,” he cried, 
“it’s the lost Scrope Genealogy !” 

Adrian smiled and nodded. 

“ Absolutely unique!” continued 
the old man, in a rapture of mingled 
genealogical and bibliographical bliss 
— “absolutely unique — been sought 
for eagerly this fifty years — first gen- 
ealogy printed in this country — 
half a century before that silly Steb- 
bins affair ! —Why, — they talk about 
weight in gold —it would be throw- 
ing this away to give it for five 
times its weight in gold!— Adrian, 
you're quite right ; I wouldn’t give it 
for a ship-load of Behmens! But 
where — how on earth .did you come 
by this, my boy?” 

Adrian repeated the circumstances, 
and ended by saying, “I would rea- 
dily have given a hundred dollars for 
it if I had been able; but nobody bid 
against me, and I got it for thirty ”— 

“Dirt-cheap!” broke in Mr. Van 
Braam — 
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“Cents,” added Adrian. 

Mr. Van Braam gave a kind of groan, 
and sat down suddenly as if something | 
had hit him in the stomach. No col- 
lector of mortal mould could have 
endured to hear of such a thing 
befalling another without some emo- 
tion. There is something disagreea- 
ble to the best of us —says, or might 
have said, some villain or other — in 
the good fortune of our friends. Itis 
to be feared that this is in some small 
measure true of book-collectors at 
least. And besides, the cheapness of 
the rate at which the other man got 
it! No rare book can be perfectly 
enjoyed by one who has paid for it 
all it is worth. The delight of own- 
ership increases not only inversely as 
the cost, but inversely as the square 
of the cost. For example: Full value 
one, cost one, delight one. But full 
value one, cost one-half, delight four! 
So that here was the case of a beati- 
tude raised to the nth power (for surely 
the real value of this unique pamphlet 
divided by thirty cents would equal 
n at least), and of the acquisition of 
the inestimable treasure by another 
person superadded — a terrible temp- 
tation even to a disciple of Behmen! 
But he bore the ordeal bravely, though 
it cost him a struggle. 

“Well, well,” he said at last, “if 
anybody on earth was to have such an 
extraordinary piece of luck, next to 
myself I would choose you. It isn’t 
human to go further, is it?” 

“T couldn’t go further, certainly,” 
said Chester gayly; “and I recipro- 
cate the sentiment exactly. But are 
you remembering, my dear sir, all 
this time, that this pamphlet tells us 
what became of Adrian Scroope? I 
looked into it and found the facts, 
though they are put in a singular 
way.” 

“Of course I remember,” said the 
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old man eagerly “and that this fills 
in the great blank in the American 
genealogy.” And absorbed by this 
mighty consideration, he plunged into 
an intense and exhaustive scrutiny 
with full written memoranda of the 
bibliography, and the genealogical and 
other contents of this not merely rare, 
nor even Very Rare, but absolutely 
UNIQUE work. His memoranda 
were to form the basis of a paper which 
might or might not be offered for pub- 
lication; indeed, which might or 
might not be made ready to offer ; for 
the good gentleman was a terrible 
maker of memoranda and beginner 
of papers, and had in his archives 
some bushels of the same; — such mere 
heaps of scraps and strips cannot be 
stated unless by measure or by weight 
— you may say if you like fifty pounds 
avoirdupois weight instead of so many 
bushels dry measure;— after the 
fashion of the French biographer who 
reports that an author named Dingé, 
(“very unknown,” he says) died 
leaving behind him autograph manu- 
scripts of the weight of 880 pounds 
avoirdupois (400 kilograms). 

Being (theoretically) a strict and 


systematical bibliographer, even to’ 


intolerance, Mr. Van Braam began 
with a tremendous quantity of care. 
He first copied the title-page, with the 
professional dashes or what-you-may- 
call-ems (isn’t that the name?) to 
show the lines of the display; Mr. 
Stevens G M B his method of pho- 
tographing all the pages of books in 
small — or is it part of them only ?— 
and then making a string of the pho- 
tographs and calling it a catalogue of 
the books had not then been invented. 
Somewhat on the following wise was 
his transcript; it may be verified by 
any one who will find this very copy 
of the pamphlet itself in the Histori- 
cal Society’s Library at Hartford and 
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compare it with even this printed re- 
production ; 

Scroorz, Adrian. 

The | Family of SCROOPE | Re- 
trac’d from these Present | or at the 
least the Later | Unhappy Times | to 
its Originall. | Litera Scripta manet. | 
I have been yong, and am olde; yet I 
saw never | the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread. Psalms 
xxxvii. 25. | By Mr. Adrian Scroope,| 
(sometime of Hartford in Conecti- 
cott.) [No imprint. ] 

— And so on, and so forth. Then 
came a description of the pamphlet, 
executed with entomological minute- 
ness, to wit; Size of type-page, so 
many inches so many tenths, in width; 
so many in height; catchwords ; fo- 
lios; character of letter; style of 
setting, spacing, justifying; display 
of titlepage; width of margin; kind 
of paper; watermark; method of ar- 
ranging the families and individuals 
in their genealogical order; — But to 
fully set forth this piece of solicitous 
and affectionate labor would require 
to repeat it word for word; and there 
isnoroom. The curious matters how- 
ever upon the verso or back of the 
title-page may be here transcribed as 
they stand, except two written signa- 
tures at the lower left hand of the 
printed part, written to all appear- 
ance by the same person and at the 
same time. One was a close repeti- 
tion of the very characteristic signa- 
ture of “ Adrian Scroope,” and the 
other, written. just below it, and in 
absolutely the same handwriting, was 
“ Adeodatus Throop.” As for the 
printed words, they were as follows: 


See, here I raise a Monvmente in hast 

Charg’d to protect old Names, old Fames, 
from Waste. 

That is laid off, its Hist’rie here is told. 

Here I take up new Name, old Life to hold. 
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Bead in this Verse the Truth, the Cause, the 


Hope. 
Qld Faith new Fame shall found; farewell to 


Scroope. 
Old Fame, farewell! Old Faith, live in new 
Fame!» 
Pray God, though Life be short, I scape from 
shame: : 
Earth first, and Heaven at last, shall give me 
' g@ mew name. 


{ Non hac, sed me, 


King’s church 
Cabsking Soe 


E 
1670 


[The two signatures] 


Adrian sat meanwhile quietly en- 
joying the old gentleman’s pleasure. 
All at once an idea occurred to Mr. 
Van Braam, and he looked up sud- 
denly — 

“ Adrian, why didn’t you show this 
to our cousin Scrope last evening?” 

Chester smiled, but considered a 
moment before replying, and even then 
a sort of friendly sport came before 
the real answer. 

“Why, my dear sir; does anybody 
of the Scrope blood tell secrets or 
speak of his successes?” 

“Very true, my boy; nobody ex- 
cept Mr. Button ;— and now, why was 
it?” ; 
“T'll tell you, but it must be in 
confidence. — Do you entirely believe 
in our English cousin and his estate 
in England ?” 

Mr. Van Braam was startled. He 
and Adrian, as is natural among kins- 
men, were exactly unlike in some 
things, as they were exactly alike in 
others. Thus, as to matters of con- 
science and matters of taste, they felt 
as alike as twins, On the point of 
credulity however, they were as oppo- 
site as the magnetic poles. To the 
old man, belief was the satisfaction 
of hunger; and subject to the not 
very strict or narrow limitations that 
experience had succeeded in enforcing 
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upon him, the more marvellous an 
account, the more flavorsome its taste, 
and the more eager his reception of 
it. To such natures a narrative is 
credible in proportion as it is incred- 
ible. This paradox only states the 
mode of operation of the instinct of 
“ marvellousness” as the phrenolo- 
gists with correct analysis but miser- 
able terminology, have called it. It 
is the faculty to which the argument 
from miracles is addressed ; that which 
has ruled in so many religions, and 
whose acme is in Tertullian’s famous 
“ Certum est, quia impossibile est.” 
So, just as he had enjoyed his Ploti- 
nus and his Behmen, and if the truth 
be told perhaps wished he might 
accept along with Mr. Taylor all the 
gods of Olympus— mainly however 
for the sake of the deeper mysteries 
of the elder gods—the Titans and 
the Cabiri —in like manner Mr. Van 
Braam had fastened upon the belief 
in the complete traditional account of 
the two Adrian Scroopes, and upon 
the whole of the statement about the 
great Scrope estate in Engladnd. And 
Adrian’s question was disagreeable, 
for it forced the old gentleman to con- 


“sult a guide that he did not love, 


though he had been obliged to in- 
quire at his mouth more than once — 
to wit, his judgment. It was with 
visible unwillingness that he an- 
swered ; 

“Entirely? Why,—no more 
than is reasonable. Don’t you be- 
lieve in them?” 

“ The fact is,” answered Adrian, “I 
can’t say I either do or donot. Iam 
simply waiting to see. I shall believe 
whatever I find is true.” 

“Well, I have examined all the 
young man’s papers. He certainly is 
the person he represents himself to 
be.” 4 

This was not the point, and Adrian 
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hinted as much; but with natural 
tact, he slid away from the distasteful 
consideration, since there was no need 
of annoying bis host. 

“Oh, well, you and I are perfectly 
safe, as long as we have only paid our 
five dollars to join the Scrope Asso- 
ciation. But that is not answering 
your question about showing the pam- 
phiet. As to Scrope, he does not 
quite suit me, I confess, and it was 
the impression he made on me that 
kept me from telling him. And you 
won’t tell him either, will you, please ? 
I intend to offer such evidence as it 
furnishes, at the meeting. Scrope is 
evidently kind hearted —or rather 
good natured, but to tell you the truth 
I shouldn’t like to be in his power, 
and I want to see what sort of a case 
he will make out alone. Did you 
notice how flat and low the top part 
of his head is in spite of that hair- 


- bush that he grows on top of it? 


There’s plenty of intellect, but I don’t 
think he knows there’s any difference 
between right and wrong. I should 
not be ‘afraid to deal with him in 
plain sight; but lie’s not a person 
that I would trust.” 

“ Fiddlesticks, Adrian! There you 
go with your bumps again! If that’s 
all you have against him I don’t 
greatly relish your prejudice.” 

The young man quietly evaded 
once more a point on which they dis- 
agreed and tried a weaker place for 
attack with considerable skill. 

“Tt isn’t a matter of bumps, my 
dear sir; I know very well you don’t 
believe in them. But you believe as 
much as I do in the perception of 
spiritual atmospheres. He makes 
such an impression on me that I feel 
rather inclined to watch him. How- 
ever, I like him, in spite of my notion, 
for he’s very jolly ; and I promise you 
I will own up like a man if he comes 
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out all right. And I'll tell you what 
— if Civille puts faith in him, I will. 
Her intuitions are far better than 
mine.” 

At this mention of his daughter, 
the old man’s countenance fell as it 
had done before ; but this time Adrian 
perceived it and asked if she were ill. 
And now Mr. Van Braam suddenly 
unburdened his poor old heart, and 
confided to his strong and healthy 
young relative the interview with the 
detective, which he had been carry- 
ing silently about with him, as one 
who has taken poison but has not 
yet found the right person to tell 
of it. It was an impulse, and even 
while he spoke he more than once 
expressed almost as much horror of 
speaking, as of the horrible thing it- 
self. But the impulse was a correct 
one; for Adrian’s strong cheerfulness, 
and his perfect faith in Civille, aside 
from the natural sympathetic kindness 
of the young man, were cordials to 
the extreme pain of the distressed 
father, which seemed to have been the 
bitterer, now that it was expressed 
in words, from the very fact of having 
been endured in silence, even for a 
few hours. 

“Civille? ” exclaimed Adrian in 
utter astonishment —“ Why, he 
might as well try to make me think 
it is darkness that comes from the 
sun! What a fool! But how should 
those fellows recognize human be- 
ings? They live amongst corruption, 
and they lose the power of distin- 
guishing what is clean. But we 
must be quiet about it, of course. 
Just have patience for a few days, 
and I'll find out something for you. 
We shall discover exactly what the 
rascality is, you may be sure. — 
Why, I should as soon believe that 
there was no God!” 

“One thing that frightens me,” 
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said the old gentleman, “is, the chance 
of some —some kind of ailment ” — 
he spoke with difficulty, and stopped 
. short. Adrian himself remembered 
the young girl’s habitual and acute 
headaches; her excessive paleness ; 
her weary look: and for a few mo- 
ments he was at a stand. Mr. Van 
Braam went on: 

“She has certainly lost color and 
flesh since we came here, now eight- 
een months ago. But then, again, 
there’s something else that the officer 
‘ knows about, I dare say, but you 
don’t —her going about alone so 
much, and to such places.” 

Adrian looked astonished again. 

“She has very few friends, poor 
thing,” said theold man. “ We have 
lived so much alone ever since her 
mother died— and always, for that 
matter. She has had no escort. How 
could she? I have not been able to 
go with her. And she has been inter- 
ested in so much of the recent psy- 
chology and sociology — And the poor 
child’s life is so empty ! — And I never 
could refuse her any thing — nor could 
I anybody, if I had it to give,” — the 
old gentleman smiled pitifully enough 
—“T’m an old fool, if that’s being 
one.” 

“But pray where did she go?” 
‘asked Adrian, a good deal startled 
and puzzled. He was relieved how- 
ever when he was told that besides 
some charitable offices regularly per- 
formed in connection with Dr. Toom- 
ston’s church, she had resorted to no 
place worse than — the old gentleman 
rather hesitated but at last came out 
with it — divers spiritualist “ circles,” 
and the meetings in public and pri- 
vate of a certain so-called Solidarité 
de l’ Avenir, or of the members of the 
same. 

“What's that?” asked Adrian, a 
little vexed, for he had a strong pre- 
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judice in favor of using English words 
whenever they would do. — “ What’s 
that ?—a French Red Republican 
club?” 

“Oh no,” replied Mr. Van Braam, 
somewhat embarrassed; “they are 
advanced reformers, irrespective of 
nationality or creed or politics.” 

Adrian, if he had done exactly as 
he wanted to, would now have pro- 
nounced a vigorous invective against 
sundry doctrines and practices. But 
as was observed, he had a good deal 
of natural tact, and he felt that if he 
could serve his relatives in this mat- 
ter, it must be not as an opposer, but 
as a sympathizer. Besides, he re- 
flected in a moment, that these peo- 
ple might ‘be very deserving people, 
after all. And a plan of campaign 
occurred to him, simple enough, and 
effective if it should appear that any 
thing at all could bedone. It wassim- ° 
ply to take the position of an interest- 
ed inquirer into what Mr. Van Braam 
thought proper to call “psychology 
and sociology,” to stay in the city as 
long as he could, and to watch over 
Civille as closely as possible without 
offence, in the character of an escort 
and fellow votary in these profound 
researches of hers, and to see in the 
meanwhile what could have occasioned 
the abominable imputation that had 
been cast upon her. 

To Mr. Van Braam, however, he 
put the matter as one of cousinly 
kindness; and the sweet and disin- 
terested nature of the good old gen- 
tleman receiving such a motive in 
another as a most reasonable and com- 
petent one, the scheme was agreed 
on. 

“But Ann,” suggested Mr. Van 
Braam— “might she not be an- 
noyed ? ”— 

“Oh no,” said Adrian with perfect 
confidence. “I shall tell her all 
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about it of course. And she is too 
fond of Civille not to be right glad I 
can be of, service. And she is too 
good for any misunderstanding on 
such a point. I shall be careful not 
to let Civille know, but I shall tell 
Ann the first time I see her —to- 
morrow, I presume.” 

“T don’t know but you're right,” 
said the poor old gentleman, “but I 
declare it seems to me as if my girl 
was being shown up all over” —he 
almost cried, and had to stop. 

“Well, Ann shall not know,” said 
Adrian at once. “She may suppose 
I am only interested in the reform 
movement. I am interested in re- 
forms, and so is she. She is bound 
to be, as achurch member. And we 
shall both be glad to have her go 
with us. And I can answer for it 
that she shall have faith in both of 
us.” 

It was so decided ; and Adrian pro- 
ceeded to make a number of desultory 
inquiries about the Solidarité and its 
associated interests, partly for infor- 
mation, partly with a view to instil 
into Mr. Van Braam’s mind, by way 
of precaution, the same belief which 
Civille was to entertain, viz., that 
Adrian was a genuine catechumen. 
The cld gentleman, who was really a 
good deal cheered and comforted by 
Adrian’s energetic and whole hearted 
sympathy and help, gave what ac- 
count he could of these reforms, but 
he knew only what his daughter had 
told him, and furnished nothing but 
indistinct hints. While he was in 
the midst of them, there was a ring 
at the door, and in came Scrope of 
Serope, accompanied by a stranger, 
whom he introduced as “ my fwiend 
Mr. Bird, a gentleman connected with 
the pwess,” further explaining that he 
had taken the liberty of bringing him 
as he himself could not resist the 
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temptation to call, and having to go 
elsewhere with Mr. Bird, had ventured 
thus much; which excuse was gra- 
ciously received by Mr. Van Braam. 

Mr. Bird was a rather slender 
young man with a dark complexion, 
fine gray eyes, wavy black hair, live- 
ly expressive features and a sufficient- 
ly good manner; and being politely 
received, the company entered upon 
that brief and amicable discussion of 
the weather which was the formal 
introduction to all conversation until 
General Myer took out all its inter- 
est by eliminating the speculative 
element and reducing it to a mere 
prophecy. What comfort or advan- 
tage is there in saying “Good morn- 
ing, Brown. Cautionary signals are 
ordered at Pumpanopeague, Squank 
and Bung Head,” and in answering 
“Yes; but the area of low barome- 
ter has passed from Idaho to Arkan- 
sas, and variable weather is indicated 
in the Gulf States.” 

No wonder one of the sages of the 
“metropolitan press” remarked the 
other day that the art of conversation 
is lost. General Myer has destroyed 
the very beginning of it. 

Mr. Scrope, after a few minutes, 
gallantly inquired after the health of 
his cousin, Miss Van Braam, upon 
which her father rang and sent for 
her, and in a few moments she en- 
tered. 

The new comer was duly presented, 
and Civille placed herself in her usual 
nest, as she was accustomed to call it, 
the wadded arm-chair, which almost 
always stood in the same place at 
your left hand as you face the fire, 
and with the little two-story wicker 
work-basket close to it. As she sat 


down there was one of those silences 
which happens every now and then 
in any company, and Civille, who 
had gazed indifferently into the fire, 
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after a moment looked up with a 
start : — 

“What are you all looking at me 
for?” she said. — And they were. 

The extreme natural sensitiveness 
of her temperament, was in truth at 
present carried somewhat beyond the 
limit of healhy activity, and her 
mind was beginning to receive im- 
pressions through any of the nervous 
extremities, without regard to the reg- 
ular channels of the five senses. That 
is, she was beginning to be a “ clair- 
voyant.” But supposing her to be 
at all susceptible to the gaze of others, 
her consciousness of it was not so 
strange either, for all four of the men 
had really been iooking at her with 
positive, and two of them with intense 
emotion. 

The precise phenomenon which 
had been the centre of crystallization 
for all their looks, was a rare and 
lovely one, though very simple. It 
was only, while Civille entered the 
room, came forward, received the visi- 
tors, turned aside and sat down, — 
the spiritually perfect grace and ease 
of her movements. 

Beauty of feature is almost common, 
in America; refinement and intelli- 
gence of feature absolutely so. But 
gracefulness is very rare. Among 
men, — why, the idea is superfluous ; 
no matter about it either way. But 
among women, whose business is 
beauty ;— a man who knows say a 
hundred ladies well enough to recollect 
distinctly the traits and manner of 
each, can perhaps select one, possibly 
two, but very likely none, — who pos- 
sess that supreme and divine grace of 
beautiful motion. Even to be able 
to recognize and admire it, if not due 
to unusual natural keenness of per- 
ception, is in itself an elegant culture. 
What most people call beauty is of 
the forms and colors of the face only. 
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The person of a woman is most often 
taken for granted, or ignored. But 
there may be real beauty, — which 
by the way is of the whole person, 
from the crown of the head to the 
tips of the toes — without graceful- 
ness. What does give gracefulness — 
beauty of motion —is unknown. It 
is something of the body, and some- 
thing of the soul. But whatever it 
is, Civille had it. As for her father, 
he never thought of that perfection 
alone; for him, she was all that is 
lovely. He would have silently con- 
temned any suggestion that she had 
not that attraction, or any other; but 
his sense of all her sweetnesses was 
drowned in his own.extreme emotion 
of love, and as she glided in, he 
thought neither that she was lovely 
nor pale nor good, but only, “My 
darling, my darling!” As for the 
three young men, the case was other- 
wise, as was natural and right. For 
each of them, the invisible, uncon- 
scious, universal, unfailing enchant- 
ment was upon him. They did not 
either of them say, or think, or know, 
that he was to marry Civille, or that 
he could, or that he wished to, or that 
he would under any circumstances. 
Yet, humanly speaking, it was a pos- 
sibility; and distant and absolutely 
unremembered.as it was, or as was 
even the idea of so much as venturing 
to kiss her hand, this it was which 
lent a faintest rose-color to their re- 
gards. 

The uncompromising directness of 
her question startled them all in their 
turn. 

“T always look at you, my dear,” 
said the old man, simply. 

“T was hoping you, had had no 
more trouble with your head,” said 
Adrian,—and so he was; but his 
thoughts had been almost impassioned 
even in the moment of his looks, for 























he had felt an even painful sense of 
her helplessness, unconscious and pure 
as he knew her to be, innocent as a 
baby, and with a charge of vulgar 
street théft lying in wait for her, and 
there followed instantly an intense 
shock as it were of resolve that he 
would keep not orily the danger, but 
the very knowledge of it, away from 
her. He had moreover perceived — 
and for the first time, this wonderful 
loveliness in her steps and gestures, 
— and he felt it. 

“T was admiwing to see how gwace- 
fully you moved,” said Scrope, bluntly. 
Like most Englishmen, —not that 
it is wholly wrong either —he saw 
women and horses with eyes a good 
deal the same; but he was the only 
one of the three who told the whole 
story, after all. 

As for Mr. Bird, what did he tell? 
He began with just such an assertion 
as has prefaced many a special lie — 

“To tell you the truth,” he said, 
“T was wondering particularly how 
that fine engraving on the mantle- 
piece came to be so damaged.” 

This dexterous or at least apposite 
diversion turned the conversation; 
the story of the picture was told, there 
was an animated inquiry about the 
substitute to be chosen. Civille was 
glad the camel was at last dead; it 
made her faint to look at it, she said ; 
she hated agony pictures as much as 
Adrian. 

“Then Saint Sebastian won’t do,” 
remarked Scrope, “nor Isaiah being 
sawn asunder; nor the Crucifixion of 
St. Peter?” 

“ Oh, don’t! ” exclaimed the young 
lady, withashudder. “TI always feel 
as if the arrows had been fired into 
my own shoulder! I believe I am 
growing more and more nervous. 
But it’s no wonder to-day, for I got 
such a fright this morning!” 
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“ What was it, my dear?” quickly 
asked the old gentleman. 

“Qh, it can’t have been any thing, 
of course. But I thought there was 
some one following me. While I was 
in at Jenks and Trainor’s, there was 
a man buying something near me, and 
I saw him twice afterwards — once I 
am sure it was he, just as I came out 
of another store ; and I thought I saw 
him on the platform after I got into 
the street car, I have always de- 
spised women that I have heard speak 
of being annoyed in that way, but I 
sha’n’t any more. ~ It was excessively 
unpleasant.” 

All the gentleman, as men are 
pretty likely to do in such a case, 
made rather elaborate representations 
intended to dissipate Civille’s disa- 
greeable impression. Perhaps they 
were too elaborate; for although she 
thanked them, she did not seem re- 
lieved. It is true that Scrope, accord- 
ing to his fashion, performed what he 
meant for a compliment; a not very 
elegantly worded intimation that the 
unknown showed good taste in his 
selection. 

“Thank you sir,” answered Miss 
Van Braam — as has been hinted she 
had abundance of spirit sometimes — 
“T can’t see the compliment of his 
taking me for a person willing to be 
followed by a perfect stranger.” 

And the Englishman was snubbed ; 
for even he felt that he should only 
make the matter worse by explaining 
what he had meant. A compliment 
to a lady, like a vote in congress, 
should never need explanation. But 
Adrian seized his opportunity : 

“Cousin Civille, your father has 
been telling me something about your 
interest in some reformers and their 
discussions. I find I am to be in 
New York rather longer than I 
thought. A visitor, you know, is 
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always more eager to see the sights 
than a New Yorker; and I want you 
to let me escort you about a little; will 
you?” 

She looked at him a moment, with 
her half-hidden look of distant dream- 
ing; it gave him an impression that 
she was looking into his motives. It 
was only her way however. “I beg 
pardon,” she said, recollecting herself, 
— “I was considering — Yes, I 
should like it very much.” 

And three appointments were made 
on the spot, covering Civille’s opera- 
tions as a reformer and sociologist 
for the current week. One was to 
attend a spiritual “séance” the next 
(viz. Thursday) evening; one to at- 
tend the weekly meeting of the Soli- 
darité de l’ Avenir on Friday; and 
one, to visit the chief philosopher, or 
President, or whatever his title may 
be, of the said Solidarité, at his house, 
when it should be convenient, for 
a deep conference upon “The Re- 
adjustment of Things in General,” 
which readjustment, as it would seem, 
Mr. President had kindly proposed 
to conduct, and which he had already 
got so far advanced that a centre of 
operations to be called The Germ, 
as being the Nucleus of the New 
Universe, was actually to be organized 
within a few months and perhaps 
weeks. 

Messrs. Scrope and Bird, who like- 
wise proceeded to profess a profound 
interest in these matters, being a little 
behind-hand with their zeal, received 
only permission to attend the meet- 
ing of the Solidarité ; where, Miss 
Civille informed them, was the centre 
of activity of the great network of 
new agencies which was swiftly leav- 
ening the age, and where they would 
find all the requisite opportunities for 
aiding in the great work to any extent 
whatever. 
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’ Mr. Scrope now rose to take leave, 
explaining that Mr. Bird, who knew 
all about: New York, had agreed to 
pilot him to an entertaining exhibi- 
tion appointed that evening; of what 
Mr. Scrope thought proper to call 
“The Manly Game of Billiards.” 
Adrian, himself an amateur in a small 
way, at once asked permission to ac- 
company them, which was readily 
given, and the three young men went 
off together, Adrian leaving his treas- 
ured pamphlet for the time in the 
charge of Mr. Van Braam. 


CHAPTER XII. 


As the young men left the old 
house together, Adrian quoted from a 


certain ancient anthology : 


“ We’re three brethren out of Spain, 
Come to court your daughter Jane.” 


“ Jane’s no fool, either,” comment- 
ed Scrope ; “‘she might ave answered 
for herself as the old lady did: 


* My daughter Jane is yet too young, 
To be snared by your false flattering tongue.’ 


Hay, Bird? — We couldn’t secure 
invitations.” 

“T’m going to the meeting Friday 
evening though,” observed Mr. Bird, 
in his quiet evasive way ; “I’d like to 
see what those people are about.” 

“Now for my part,” said Scrope, 
“Td far rather sit in one of their 
dark circles. Hit’s very funny, I 
assure you. Great chance for the 
finer feelings.” 

Adrian had perceived in the very 
first words of the young man, — more 
perhaps in tone and air than in their 
positive meaning, something very 
disagreeable. It was as if being now 
with men, and young men, only, Mr. 
Scrope felt that some restraints of 
some kind were removed. There was 














something not of freed-m only but 
of recklessness, in his talk, in his 
voice, and Adrian fancied, in his step. 
Adrian, who was free enough, but 
who was clean, had already felt, as he 
had intimated to Mr. Van Braam, 
something opposed to himself in this 
young person, and had defined it as 
an ignorance of the difference between 
right and wrong. 

“Smoke?” said Scrope, drawing 
forth a well filled cigar-case and of- 
fering itto his companions. Adrian 
declined, and Bird accepted. There 
was a halt while the two smokers 
“fired up; ” and Scrope said, pleasant- 
ly enough, 

“ Hope it’s not disagreeable to you, 
Mr. Chester ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t object,” said Adrian ; 
“and by the way, as everybody 
smokes in the street hére, and so I can 
ask as a mere matter of curiosity, 
without being rude, please to tell me 
if it is the etiquette in London too?” 

“Wy, not exactly the ticket any- 
were, I should say,” answered Scrope ; 
“but wot’s the odds, as long as you’re 
appy ?” 

“Very little odds,” said Adrian ; 
“but I’m luckier than you two gentle- 
men, for I haven’t got tired of God’s 
fresh air yet. WhenI do I shall be 
ready for smells. If I had to live in 
Mr. Van Braam’s parlor I think I 
should learn to smoke though.” 

“Yes,” assented Bird — “As the 
mountaineer remarked the first time 
he tasted a codfish-ball, ‘ Something 
dead in there!’ That can’t be a 
healthy house to live in.” 

“The fact is,’ said Adrian, “I 
perceive a good deal of that same 
deadness in the air all over this city.” 

“By the way, Chester,” said 
Scrope — familiarly, as Adrian 
thought— “a neat thing that of 
yours last evening about women being 
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good. Vewy telling compliment in- 
deed.” 

. “All the better for being true,” 
said Adrian, not entirely pleased. 

“ Oh, — beg pardon,” said Scrope, 
“if I wan against an opinion—TI 
never mean to do that.” 

“Why, you can’t help it some- 
times,” said Adrian. 

“Tf you have any of your own,” 
remarked Mr. Bird. 

“Oh, I haven't,” said Scrope, 
with every appearance of sincerity. 
“There’s no choice of opinions. Id 
like to do some things, and I want 
people to help me; but I entertain all 
their views just as they come. Vewy 
convenient indeed.” 

“ Wouldn’t do for a cdattenanas? 
observed Bird — 

“ But” said Scrope, with an unex- 
pected readiness of Scriptural quota- 
tion, “St. Paul says we may be all 
things to all men if we are ouly try- 
ing to save them.” 

“Ah,” retorted Bird, “but he 
doesn’t say you may say all things.” 

“ And besides,” joined in Adrian, 
“a fair interpretation makes it neces- 
sary to understand ‘all good things.’ ” 

“Sure enough,” assented Scrope, 
who at once showed “the courage of 
his aen-opisions,” — — “sure enough, — 
you’re quite wight.” 

Thus chatting amicably they walked 
a few blocks up town until they 
reached a point on the cross-town 
Bleecker Street line of horse-cars, 
where they got aboard, and disem- 
barked at the corner of Broadway and 
Bleecker Street. 

Piloted by Mr. Bird, the three 
friends turned northward, taking the 
eastern side of Broadway; but they 
had hardly gone half a block when 
Scrope, stopping suddenly at the 
opening of a wide flight of steps lead- 
ing down into a basement, said, 
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“Will it do to go down here? I’ve 
never seen one of these places.” 

“Oh yes,” acquiesced Bird — 
“ there’s time to just look in and have 
a single glass of beer.” 

It is no wonder that the young man 
was attracted, not by the beauty, but 
‘by the glare, of even this cellar stair- 
way; for a broad sheet of light 
seemed actually to flame up, as if from 
some intense subterranean conflagra- 
tion. This light came from a profuse 
supply of gas-jets, of which one pow- 
erful combination, placed over the 
doorway,——that is, just below the 
level of the sidewalk, blazoned forth 
the letters of the words “Tue Para- 
Disk.” Gaudy transparencies to the 
same effect were also: adjusted at the 
sides of the stairway, also even with 
the sidewalk. As you looked down, 
a great screen, placed just within the 
open door, all bathed in the same 
. blazing blinding glare of gas-light, 
shut off the mysteries within from 
casual peeps, and at the same time 
displayed what might be supposed the 
picture of one of the Peris of the 
place — but she was far from being 
the disconsolate one of the poet. It 
was a painting in distemper, in glar- 
ing color, all red and white, of» some 
kind of princess or other reclining in 
state, with a crown of roses, a laconic 
costume, extremely developed con- 
tours, and sporting in unconscious 
glee with a tremendous birdling, 
which might be either a vast parrot 
or a green owl; for the creature had 
been very broadly generalized by the 
artist, who may have been represent- 
ing a Bird of Paradise of a new sort; 
or he was perhaps offering a pre-his- 
toric type; possibly his own private 
notion of an archeopteryx. And more- 
over, there thrilled up the rather dirty 
stairway, mingling as it were with 
this flood of light, an indistinct mur- 
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mur of voices, and a flood of music, 
to wit, the enrapturing strains of 
“ Champagne Charley ”— which no- 
ble composition had then just come 
across the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Then you'll be a Bird of Paradise 
for the time being,” said Mr. Scrope 
to the “ member of the Press,” as they 
went down thestairs, Adrian following 
with curiosity, yet with distinct repug- 
nance. For as he stepped down, his 
senses were offended by a strong gush 
of warm and almost hot air rushing 
out from the interior, infamously de- 
filed with odors not of paradise, but 
of pandemonium ; rank tobacco, bad 
liquor, undrained cellarage, coarse edi- 
bles, foul breaths, dirty persons — a 
hideous swash that made him feel as 
if he were drowning in putrefaction. 
But he was unwilling to interfere 
with the wishes of his companions, 
and he had a certain curiosity to see 
the place, particularly as they were 
not to stay long. He could not have 
staid long, indeed, with hiscleanly and 
fresh-air habits. But they did not stay 
even as long as they had intended. 

This Paradise was one of the thou- 
sands of doorways to hell which the 
respectable citizens of New York 
maintain along the chief thorough- 
fare of their city, to rot young 
men and women ;—a “concert sa- 
loon.” The three young men, sub- 
merging themselves in the fetid at-. 
mosphere of the place, passed behind 
the great daub of the bare-legged Peri. 
The interior was no doubt familiar to 
the newspaper man; to Scrope it was 
very likely only a variety of what he 
had seen in London or Paris; but to 
Adrian it was quite new. It was a 
rather low but roomy and very long 
apartment, strongly lighted through- 
out, the walls and ceiling whitewashed, 
the floor sanded and thickly set with 
plain round wooden tables. Half 

















-way down one side was a platform on 
which the orchestra were established 
—a jangling old piano, two fiddles, a 
key-bugle, a clarinet and a bass-viol 
were the instruments. At nearly all 
the tables were customers, all wearing 
their hats, most of them smoking, all 
with liquors of some kind, some with 
plates of Schweizer-kase and mus- 
tard, or with slices of Bologna sau- 
sage also. The waiters who supplied 
these customers were almost equally 
numerous. They were young girls, 
dressed in a coarse high colored kind 
of uniform, vulgar and dirty, on the 
pattern of the Peri; some flitting 
hither and thither with small waiters 
containing glasses and plates, some 
sitting in familiar conversation with 
the drinkers, and a group gathered 
before the bar, which was at one side 
just within the door, giving orders, 
returning empty glasses and receiving 
full ones, and all the time chattering, 
laughing, singing or scolding; while 
the bar-keeper, with two assistants, 
was exerting a preternatural activity 
in serving out the commodities of the 
place. 

Bird led the way straight through 
this noisy crowd of girls. Adrian’s 
ear was inexpressibly shocked by the 
rasping harshness of their tones, wheth- 
er they spoke or sang orlaughed. It 
was in sound, what you may some- 
times see ‘in color where an old pic- 
ture has been abused by the cleaner, 
and all the delicacy and goodness 
of the coloring removed, * leaving 
glaring harsh masses of ground tint. 
He had never before heard that awful 
voice — for ineffably awful it is — the 
undertone of ruin. A grotesque si- 
militude arose in his mind; he thought 
of the dry clashing and clattering of 
potsherds. As they passed on, Bird 
accidentally jostled one of the girls, 
whose mug of beer was spilled. She 
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had been chanting along with the 
music ; but turning short with a furi- 
ous face, she uttered an elaborate curse. 
That also, perhaps the most complete- 
ly fiendish sound on earth, the curs- 
ing and swearing of women, Adrian 
had never heard before; and he 
wished he was out. - Bird begged her 
pardon, paid for the beer, and with 
perfect good humor handed her a 
further sum, saying, 

“Never mind, sis; there’s half-a- 
dollar for yourself besides.” Her face 
cleared as quickly as it had flushed, 
and she laughed loudly, saying, “ All 
right, my dear. You’re a gentleman 
and a scholar.” 

Making their way to one of the 
tables, they sat down. One of the 
girls came and took their orders for 
three glasses of beer. 

“What for me, gentlemen?” she 
said. 

“Oh, any 
Bird. 

“Sherry wine, then,” was the an- 
swer, and she went off to get the 
liquors. 

“Pray do they drink all the even- 
ing?” asked Adrian, astonished. 

“Oh, they make everybody order 
something for them, if they can,” ex- 
plained Bird, “for the good of the 
house. She said wine because it costs 
more. Then she brings it to drink 
with us — but it’s colored water, and 
the price of wine goes into the till.” 

She returned with the glasses. 
Scrope, who had been singing “ Cham- 
pagne Charley” along with the dlart- 
ing key-bugle, stinted in his song, 
and touched glasses with the girl, and 
they drank. Adrian barely touched 
the stuff to his lips. It had the 
sharp poisonous bitter flavor of cheap 
beer. 

“ Worst liquors in New York city, 
in this hole,” said Bird. 
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At this moment a tall young fellow, 
in a seedy black frock-coat and black 
felt hat, came unsteadily along, hold- 
ing by chairs and tables, and balanced 
himself right opposite Adrian, next 
whom the girl had sat down while 
My. Bird made change. Adrian had 
been noting the coarse texture and 
very dirty condition of the cheap red 
and white stuff of her dress, the paint 
on her cheeks, and he noticed more- 
over that her face as well as her 
arms and neck were very thin; and 
she coughed. 

“T’m afraid you’re not very well,” 
he said, naturally enough, in his sym- 
pathetic way. The girl felt the kind- 
ness in his voice, and shook her head 
in silence, but as if recollecting her- 
self, she laughed in the loud rattling 
manner of the place and said in her 
dry, harsh voice, 

“Well as a fish, my dear. Say, 
give us a dollar, will you?” 

The drunken young man spoke sud- 
denly, with the indistinct utterance 
of intoxication, and the thick husky 
tone of habitual intoxication : 

“Look here you! —Goin home 
with that gal?” iY 

Adrian looked up at the abomina- 
ble dark red face, the swimming 
bleared half-shut eyes, dim yet vi- 
cious, the flabby, almost hanging, 
thick lips. It was as if the very genius 
of the den was accosting him. The 
first impression was that of nauseat- 
ing disgust; the next was anger; for 
Adrian had not learned the topers’ 
conventionality that a drunken man 
is to be humored; and he answered, 

“None of your business!” _ 

Without a word, the young man 
lifted a chair by which he was hold- 
ing, and raising it over his head with 
both hands, aimed a blow full at 
Adrian ; but he was so drunk that 
he could not handle himself, and the 
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chair fell short, coming down with a 
crash on the table, breaking a glass 
or two; and the brute, pitching for- 
ward, saved himself with his hands 
as well as he could; but they both 
slopped into the spilled beer, one was 
cut on a piece of broken glass and 
bled freely, and his head meeting the 
chair, his felt hat was shoved awry. 
Recovering himself somewhat, he un- 
steadily raised himself again, looked 
muddily about, muttered some oath, 
drew his wet and bleeding hand 
across his face, leaving a track of beer 
and blood, and would have made his 
way round the table towards Adrian. 

But Adrian and his companions 
all sprang up; the girl herself quick- 
ly stepped round to the drunken fel- 
low, and without showing any signs 
of fear, disgust, or indeed any other 
emotion, put her arms round him and 
said quietly, 

“Tt’s all right, Jim. Sit down; I'll 
get you a drink.” 

“No danger, gentlemen,” added 
one of the men from the bar, who had 
hurried up as soon as he saw that 
there was a scuffle. 

*T shouldn’t think there was,” said 
Bird coolly; “that scoundrel’s too 
drunk. You’ve no business to let him 
come in here at all in that state. I’ve 
a great mind to have your place pulled. 
I’ve only got to see Captain Wallace 
to have it done, as you know very 
well.” 

“We don’t mean to have any 
trouble,? answered the man, abashed 
and disconcerted at Bird’s steady tone. 
“Hope you won’t do it. Make it 
all right with you, with pleasure, sir,” 
he insinuated. ; 

“ Well, never mind this time,” was 
the reply. “We were only stopping 
@ moment, anyhow. Come, gentle- 
men.” And they went out, amidst a 
brief silence that came down upon all 
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the noisy talk, while everybody looked 
to see what the disturbance was, and 
the toneless jangling bang and toot of 
the poor little orchestra, sounding 
alone in the place for the moment, 
served as a kind of Rogue’s March, 
Adrian could not but think, as it 
were to drum them out of this devil’s 
camp. But all the noises, — gruff talk, 
loud orders, tipsy singing, harsh laugh- 
ter, curses and all, began again before 
they had reached the door. And as 
Adrian stepped out on the sidewalk, 
he felt filthy, defiled through and 
through, unfit for decent society — as 
one might feel who has been soaked 
and all but drowned in a cess-pool, 
barely escaping alive. 


“Well, that’s enough,” he ex- 
claimed, as he drew a long breath — 
“why, that even makes a New York 
street seem clean! But Mr. Bird, 
what did he mean by saying that 
he would make it right with you?” 

“Rather hand me fifty dollars than 
run the risk of having his place bro- 
ken up.” . 

“ But how did he know you could 
do it?” 

“Oh, anybody could do it, almost 
—he has to submit to some such ex- 
tortion every little while. But he 
makes so.much out of the business 
that he can afford to bribe pretty 
heavily.” © 

And they passed on up Broadway, 


[To be continued.] 





MISUNDERSTOOD. 


BY NORA PERRY. 


Tuey chide you for being so gay ; 

You have reckless spirits, they say, 

And moods like an April day, 
Madeline. 


Reckless and flippant and light, 

I heard them call you last night, 

When your mirth rose to its height, 
Madeline. 


Reckless and flippant and light — 

I, who knew you aright, 

Knew ’twas a pitiful slight, 
Madeline. ° 

For I knew what none of them guessed, 

That, if your heart were at rest, 

Your lips would be slower to jest, 
Madeline. 


Then let them reprove as they may : 

If it eases your heart to be gay, 

To laugh ever so light, laugh away, 
Madeline, Madeline. 
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AT a session of Congress begun and held at Washington December 
2, 1872: 

Present: (in spirit, and amongst others), the English Authors. 
Also, the American Authors. 

THE Untrep Stats declared to the Authors, by the mouth of the 
Hon. Lot M. Morrill, U. S. Senator from Maine, on the 13th of 
February, 1873, in a unanimous Report of the Joint Committee on 
the Library, substantially as follows : 

“‘ Gentlemen and ladies : You have no right to a respectable living 
by the proceeds of your labor. A hodman has, or a mill hand, or a 
farmer ; but you have not, Honest dealing with you, as with useful 
and laborious members of society, is not my duty. In short, you 
have as authors no rights that anybody is bound to respect. 

* You have instead, however, all that it is safe to intrust to crea- 

tures like you—geniuses. You can have a lot of fame, to begin 
with. Eat it, if you are hungry. An author is a genius. Geniuses 
have no right to money. You shall however receive, as a gift, in the 
shape of a monopoly, and not as your right, nor as my duty — 
enough to keep you at it—‘a proper incentive to production.’ 
Work away! 
_ * As for you foreigners — do the best you can with your monopoly 
at home. That is asufficient incentive to your genius, and you do 
not need the further stimulus of privilege in other lands. Anybody 
may rob you. Get out of the Capitol!” 

Is not that it? The ingenious decorum of the phrases of the Re- 
.port is very mealy-mouthed indeed, but there are cats enough under 
the meal. Let us look at the arguments however, as they are soberly 
advanced, and let us see how they bear on the real question : 

Says Mr. Morrill, for self and Committee, 

1. The question is difficult. 

Answer. That is none of your business. Were you Congress- 
men elected in order to use your distinguished abilities in shirking 
difficult questions, or in settling them ? 
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2. The key motive for granting copyright is, “the promotion of 
the progress of science and the useful arts.” 

ANSWER. Even by the words of the statute (see act of 1790, 
which is expressly “ for encouragement of learning,” and this descrip- 
tion is not repealed by any subsequent enactment) —even by the 
words of the statute you are forbidden to restrict your argument as 
you do to what is now commonly understood as “science and the 
useful arts.”” Literature was included by the makers of the Constitu- 
tion, and the same school of men said as much by further specifying 
“the encouragement of learning,” in 1790. 

8. The argument for authors and artists is, that Congress is bound 
to legislate for international copyright identically as it is for home 
copyright. 

ANSWER. It is not. Express decisions of the courts have re- 
peatedly shown that there can be no such identification, as the law 
now stands. But that the Constitution allows changes in the law, is 
equally clear. What authors say is, that their existing legal rights 
are not as great as general equity requires, and that Congress has 
the power to make them so. 

4, “ Neither book buyers, readers, nor the mass of the people,” 
have spoken on this question either way. 

AnswER. That has nothing to do with the equity of the case. 

5. “ The protection in his works that an author demands .. . is 
an absolute and exclusive right of property therein.” 

ANSWER. It is not, except as other workers have the like. No 
more than that of inventors, for instance. 

6. Only the terms of the Constitution, the condition of affairs 
when it was adopted, and the intent of the framers, can be considered 
in deciding the question. These show that international copyright 
was not contemplated. 

ANSWER. Neither was annexation contemplated; nor secession ; 
nor choice of President otherwise than by the deliberate selection of 
the electors. In short, the Constitution is not so much a barrel, as a 
skin. Instead of a strict construction against justice and progress, 
we are bound to a liberal construction in their favor. Instead of 
shutting our eyes to every thing that has happened since 1789, it is 
our duty to take every thing into account as far as we can. 

7. The money motive in authors is odious and discreditable. 

Answer. Then it is odious and discreditable to desire to earn 
an honest living by any kind of independent exertion. 

8. A “ tribute to genius ” is the only thing that authors are justi- 
fied in asking. 
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Answer. Then other “geniuses” have the same right, and in- 
stead of receiving pay for their own independent exertions, on honora- 
ble business principles, all ‘* geniuses ” must live on the proceeds of 
a “ monopoly ” created and protected by law. But the question is 
not a question about “genius” at all. It is exclusively a question 
of honest pay for work done. Apply your strict construction prin-— 
ciples, and show where the Constitution names “genius,” or that 
the men of 1789 had it in mind! Stick either to strict construction 
or to liberal construction. 

9. International copyright would make both English and Ameri- 
can works dearer. 

ANSWER. It would make them cheaper. Your tables and argu- 
ments assume that books made on one side of the water must be 
carried across and sold on the other side as made, if read there at 
all. This is not so; a proper law would secure cheap editions of all 
books worth them. One fact shows the fallacy of your tables ; it is 
the well known fact that in the long run, the author’s profits on a 
book are about one tenth of its retail cost. Where therefore you 
argue that an author’s copyright would double the cost of a book, the 
truth is that if it raised it at all it would only raise it one ninth; and 
moreover as the public knows nothing of such details, the publisher 
is not such a fool as to take less than he can get, and as things now 
are he puts this one ninth into his own pocket of course. So copy- 
right would only give it to the author instead, and would not change 
the price at all. 

10. “ During the existence of sie tiade the interests of both pub- 
lisher and author are best consulted by a small edition and conse- 
quent limited circulation.” 

ANSWER. Indeed! Do Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. boast that 
they could only sell five copies of Dr. Holland’s “ Bitter-Sweet ” and 
only seven copies of “ Kathrina?” Are Messrs. Appleton & Co. 
rejoicing that they could place but ten copies of their New American 
Cyclopedia? .Are Messrs. Roberts Brothers groaning at every addi- 
tional thousand of “ Little Women” that they have to put to press ? 
Seriously, those are the words of Mr. Morrill’s report. They contra- 
dict even impudently one of the few demonstrated industrial truths, 
that large sales at low prices are most profitable to all parties. 

Much of this precious document corresponds nearly enough in its 
line of reasoning with that of Mr. Henry C. Carey’s “ Letters on In- 
ternational Copyright ” (2d Edition, 1868), to have been drawn up 
by the same hand. The long and the short of it all is Rob Roy’s 
reasoning : ‘ 
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“ The good old rule 
Sufficeth them — the simple plan 
That they should take who mane the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 

«‘ We can use other men’s labor without paying for it, and asia 
we will.” So can a thief. 

One obvious interest against an international copyright law should 
be understood. It is that of a few wealthy publishing houses who 
by paying to foreign authors what they insist that the law ought not 
to secure them, secure a monopoly of their books in this country. If 
a less wealthy house competes for any book of such author, the richer 
punishes it in two ways: First, it issues a cheaper edition of the 
competing book, taking advantage of there being no foreign copy- 
right, and ruins the undertaking of the poorer house; and Second, it 
takes an opportunity to compete in like manner with the poorer 
house in two other similar cases, on the principle of retaliation, so 
familiar to readers of the Sermon on the Mount. 

This Christian performance has been executed often endugh; per- 
haps it is about all there is left of what used to be called the “ Cour- 
tesy of the Trade.” At any rate, it is the main support of a real 
“monopoly” which a proper International Copyright Law would 
destroy, and would do so to the honor of the United States, to the 
honest advantage of as laborious and useful a class of people as exists 
on the face of the earth, and with the further good result of remov- 
ing an irritating question of disputes, vexations and injustices, from 

between England and the United States. — 

But the positive side of our argument is as clear as the negative. 
A right doctrine of International Copyright is forthcoming. Its chief 
outlines may be sketched as follows : 

The parties interested are: 

1. Authors. 

2. Publishers and manufacturers. 

8. Readers. 

The author has exactly the right that every other human being 
has — namely, to receive good pay (not gifts) for his work. So has 
the publisher and manufacturer. And the reader has the corres- 

‘ponding right —a good work for his pay. 

Now it is true enough that it isa difficult task to enact a law, 
which shall do justice to all these parties. Itisa difficult task to 
enact any good law, and if only a question of honor or honesty is 
involved, where no party profit can be hoped for, it is shamefully 

’ more difficult. But this is no reason for not doing it. What the 
law should do is in general as follows: 
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1. It should treat authors as good and useful citizens, and should 
secure to them such a fair and reasonable control over the fesults of 
their industry and skill as is secured to other honest and respectable 
industry and skill. It should not insult them by imputing to them 
@ monopoly, or making their recompense odious as a monopoly or dis- 
graceful as a charity. 

2. It should treat its own citizens who are authors or publishers or 
manufacturers of books, as well as it does its citizens generally. That 
is, it should make them contribute their fair share and no more to 
the national expenses. And it should as in favor of all its citizens 
so far discriminate in their favor in dealing with their respective oc- 
cupations, as may be necessary to maintain the national existence 
and prosperity in the competition which the present state of civiliza- 
tion allows among all the nations collectively. 

8. It should consult the interests of buyers of books so far as is 
just ; exactly as it should consult the interests of the writers or 
manufacturers. And it should not treat either class unjustly because 
the other class is more numerous. 

Lastly: the Hon. John D. Baldwin, a Representative in Congress 
from Massachusetts, a gentleman of unusually clear and practical 
mind, and long experienced in public and private business, did on the 
21st February 1868, as one of the House Committee on the Library, 
report a brief, clear and effective Bill for an International Copyright 
Law, a copy of which is before us. It was read twice, ordered to be 
printed, recommitted to the Committee onthe Library, and— But 
the good bills die young. 


























SHAKSPEARE-STUDIES.1 

Tove all prophesying is a dan- 
gerous business, it looks as though 
this book were destined to secure a 
permanent place among the master- 
pieces of criticism in Germany. In 
the form of detached notes and essays, 
written down for the simple self-im- 
provement of its author, himself a 
dramatist, every page in it bears the 
impress of a powerful intellect and 
fervid spirit wrestling with the great 
master for the inmost secret of his 


1 Shakspeare-Studies. By Otto Ludwig. Leip- 
zig: Carl Knobloch, 1872, 


art. The practical aim Ludwig ever 
sets before himself in his critical 
studies makes him strikingly remind 
one of Lessing. We feel we have to 
do with a man who asks first and last 
to see clearly himself, and not with a 
professional book-maker. 

The fundamental thought which 
underlies these Shakspeare-studies — - 
a thought to which the author ever 
returns with fresh statements and 
varied illustrations —is, in a certain 
sense, a simple amplification of Goe- 
the’s celebrated criticism on Hamlet. 
Familiar as is this famous dictum, 




























we must quote it again: “To me it 
is clear that Shakspeare’s intention 
was to exhibit the effects of a great 
action imposed as a duty upon a mind 
too feeble for its accomplishment. In 
this sense I find the character con- 
sistent throughout. A pure, noble, 
highly moral disposition, but without 
that energy of soul which constitutes 
the hero, sinks under a load which 
it can neither support, nor resolve to 
abandon altogether. All his obliga- 
tions are sacred to him; but this 
alone is above his powers. An im- 
possibility is required at his hands, 
not an impossibility in itself, but that 
which is so to him.” 

A character thrown into a situa- 
tion to the stern demands of which he 
is utterly unequal, and that through 
some root-faylt of his own nature, 
here we have, according to Ludwig, 
the keynote, not of this tragedy alone, 
but of all Shakspeare’s tragedies. 
In Hamlet himself we encounter a 
man doubly unfitted for the part he 
is thrust upon attempting, first, be- 
cause, impressionable to the extremest 
degree, his mind flies from object to 
object of interest, and can be held to 
nothing continuously, and, second, 
because each varying stimulus takes 
one and one only direction, dischar- 
ging itself outright on the organs of re- 
flection and emotion, and never, except 
fitfully, on those of action. He can 
neither help thinking, nor can he pro- 
tect himself against endless multi- 
plicity in the subject of his thought. 
That there is no capacity in him of 
continuous practical activity most 
-critics admit; but there is equally 
in him no capacity of continuous in- 
tellectual activity devoted to a pre- 
determined end. Glorious as are the 
jets of sovereign poetry and pro- 
‘found philosophy with which his mind 
is visited, he yet lacks in himself the 
47 
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conditions of even a supreme poet or 
a supreme thinker. Endowed like a 
God in the domain of intellect, imagi- 
nation, wit, and emotion, he is none 


.the less essentially a willess being, a 


mind tending nowhither, because 
tending everywhither: in fine, the 
exact opposite of the supreme poét 
or supreme philosopher. Indeed, the 
ordinary distinction made between 
men of thought and men of action is 
of the shallowest kind. A great 
thinker is and must be stamped with 
the same essential energy of will as a 
great actor. The power of choosing, 
and, year in year out, holding on toan 
inflexible purpose, the steady refusal 
to be turned to the left or the right 
by distracting influence, the un- 
daunted, irresistible march through 
toil, tangle, and obstacle, must be the 
same in a Newton or Kant as in a 
Bismarck or Richelieu, 

There are, however, in life, emer- 
gencies so terrible, that, brought to 
bear on a highly excitable nature, 
they will dig like bloody rowels into 
the flanks, and goad the feeblest and 
most incapacitated faculties on to 
desperate undertakings, the attempt 
at which may crack the heart-strings, 
but can never achieve success. Where 
this occurs, we have all the material 
of tragedy, and just such a case con- 
fronts us in Hamlet. The tenderest 
filial piety, the wildest wrath, anguish 
and horror at the fratricidal crime of 
his uncle and, the adulterous shame 
of his mother, motives fortified still 
farther by the very dead rising from 
the grave to charge him with his 
dread commission, set him on to at- 
tempt the perilous and bloody réle of 
avenger, conspirator, revolutionist ; 
for nothing less is implied in the task 
imposed upon him. 

The dangers and difficulties of the 
situation are indeed great; but not 
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there lies the barrier Hamlet cannot 
overleap. It lies in his own nature: 
it is internal, not external. At times, 
he comes to himself, and sees this 


clearly enough, speculating on it as an 


interesting psychological fact. Then, 
again, he bewails it, curses it, wrestles 
with it. Wrenched momentarily out 


of the grooves of his nature beneath. 


the fierce whirlwind of such feelings, 
it is only to fall back again as soon as 
the passing emotion has raved. itself 
out. The possibility of the deed is 
not in him. There is no staying 
power anywhere in his being. Every 
thing is short lived in him, — brave, 
generous, high-soaring, devout, fas- 
cinating, but short lived. When the 
troop of actors are ushered in, who 
but feels, that, for the time, genuine 
esthetic interest in questions of the 
drama has dislodged every other 
thought from his mind ? When, after 
the killing of Polonius, he is brought 
in guarded before the bloody king, 
and life and all else are at stake, who 
but sees, that, the moment the witty 
yet solemn analogy between the dead 
body and the Diet of Worms has 
flashed in upon and fascinated his 
imagination, he has forgotten the 
whole situation, and can no more be 
held back from hunting the idea 
down than a hound from coursing the 
hare which has suddenly darted 

his track ? 

The: plans of such a mind must be 
fitful, aimless, abortive. The agony 
of such a mind, when recollection 
again sets in, and remorse and self- 
contempt lacerate the excitable con- 
science and sensitive pride, is neces- 
sarily heart-rending. But, alas! the 
ensuing cry of misery, or curse of bit- 
terness, is only fierce but short-lived 
fire, consuming all the energies which 
should go to premeditated practical 
action, Where there is no rational 
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will-power in the hero of such a peril- 
fraught situation, blind, bloody chance 
must do the work. : 

Now how if it should turn out that 
all of Shakspeare’s tragic characters 
stand in a fundamentally false posi- 
tion, just as Hamlet does? that the 
very essence of the tragic. lies, in 
Shakspeare’s eyes, in some overpower- 
ing ambition, affection, caprice, set- 
ting a-man on to an undertaking for 
which he is radically unfitted, and so 
involving him in misery, and plun- 
ging him into blunders and crimes, 
which, in the fixed order of things, 
pull down destruction on his head? 
That this is ever, and without excep- 
tion, the case is. Ludwig’s theme of 
illustration and analysis. 

Tragic poetry should ever aim to 
make us look into the very face of the 
last and worst our common human 
nature can suffer, and that not as 
blind, arbitrary fate imposed from 
without, but as naturally and logically 
implicated in the flaws, passions, and 
crimes of the mind itself. The de- 
monic forces in the breast of man, and 
the wild,. guilty undertakings on 
which they thrust him; the self-de- 
lusion and insane caprice in which he 
challenges into the field, and arrays 
against himself, powers in Titanic but 
impotent struggle with which he is 
broken in pieces, — here, in the root- 
evils of the heart itself, we strike up- 
on the deepest and most appalling fact 
of life. And on this ground is it that 
Goethe so broadly asserts, that some 
overpowering bent of his nature must 
ever sweep the tragic hero onward; 
that he must never be suffered to 
become master of his reason ; that su- 
premacy of reason must not enter into 


tragedy, except in the case of a subor- 


dinate character, and then only as 
contrast, and to. the disadvantage of 
the chief person. Indeed, supremacy 
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of reason is the very veto of tragedy. 
The hand on this helm, the ship either 
outrides the storm, or the helmsman 
meets his fate so grandly, that there 
is no tragedy, but only triumph, in 
his end. 

With this dictum of Goethe the 
proceeding of Shakspeare fully chimes; 
only he goes a step farther, —a 
step indicating the unerring pene- 
tration of his insight. Yes, irresis- 
tibly must the passion sweep the 
tragic hero on, — irresistibly, but by 
no-means blindly; sweep him, but 
sweep him with open eyes; sweep him 
in spite of his eyes being open and 
his at times lightning-clear per- 
ception of the weakness, madness, 
guilt, of his career. All Shakspeare’s 
tragic characters, like Hamlet, can 
reason about their passion, dread it, 
denounce it, chant the praises of its 
opposite; but none the less are they 
mastered by it. Did they conquer it, 
they would cease to be tragic charac- 
ters. Passion would be stripped of 
nine-tenths of its terrors, were it not 
for this demonic power, which, in quiet 
irony, can at once suffer its victims to 
be the wisest and most subtle deline- 
ators of its essential evil, and still 
hold them as its most obedient 
slaves. 

The instance of Coriolanus will 
serve as well as any other to show 
how the great dramatist plants the 
root of the fatal issue, not in the outer 
situation, but in some inner defect in 
the hero, which necessitates that the 
given situation shall be tragic to him. 
Shakspeare does not. believe that 
water will drown a fish, or a high ele- 
vation cause vertigo in an eagle. Cori- 
olanus is in every fibre the defiant 
aristocrat. He loathes the Roman 
rabble as he loathes vermin. Well 
and good. But let such a man, if he 
have a grain of reason in him, beware 
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of staking his fate on the rabble’s 
favor. Deep, however, in his domi- 
neering nature lies a vulnerable point. 
His love and veneration for his mother 
have grown into a blind, irrational 
idolatry. So absolute is her ascen- 
dency over him, that, to gratify her 
towering maternal pride, he will under- 
take any thing,— that even which it is 
constitutionally impossible for him to 
carry through. Her heart is impera- 
tively set on seeing him consul; and 
the one and only road to the consul- 
ship lies through the rabble’s vote, — 
ay and through abject suit for it, cap in 
hand. She schools him how to play 
his part, to the very bow; and for her 
he thinks he can stoop his proud soul 
to the revolting act. Sbakspeare’s 
tragic characters always think they 
can do what they break down in 
attempting. Here lies the very 
essence of the tragic in their natures, 
that they never fathom the persis- 
tency and tyrannic might of the ruling 
passion, which flames out in the very 
hour of the most solemn vow or pa- 
thetic prayer, and drives them to the 
exact opposite of what they had sworn 
to do, and felt sure of achieving. 

The result, of course, was inevita- 
ble. A word or two of insult from 
the mob, and all Coriolanus’s volcanic 
wrath and scorn break loose. Driven 
to frengy by his taunts and curses, 
the rabble sentence him to eternal 
exile. And now, in his exasperation, ' 
he will play another part. Leaguing 
with the Volscians, he will make of 
the hated city which has cast him out 
a heap of ashes. Well and good once 
more. But then let him break the 
fatal tie which holds him subject to 
any will within those walls. . As gen- 
eral of the Volscians, the sword in one 
hand, and the fire-brand in the other, 
the day for parleying with .a mother’s 
entreaties is past and gone. In the 
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whirlwind of his wrath he believes he 
has swept every obstacle out of his 
path. But again has he reckoned with- 
out his host. His will has ever lain 
prostrate before the ascendency of his 
mother.’ The intoxication of gratify- 
ing her has habitually swept every 
other consideration out of his mind. 
He consents to meet her, and he is 
gone. The ruthless warrior is again 
the fascinated, subjected child. He 
violates his oath, spares the city, and 
falls beneath the swords of the infu- 
riated leaders he has betrayed. 

Here, then, in Coriolanus we have 
the tragic contrasts, — an arrogant, 
domineering nature, that will live from 
itself alone, joined to a perilous de- 
pendence on another. The conflict of 


these two, the impossible attempt at 
reconciling necessary contradictions, 
the fatal positions into which they 
’ plunge him, make his destruction a 
logical necessity. And here we have 


the lesson Shakspeare ever teaches, 
if we choose to draw it. His ethics 
are the ethics of life, of the facts of 
nature and society. The tragic issue 
is not a mystery, but a tissue of cause 
andeffect. Coriolanus, Macbeth, Ham- 
let, Lear, are self-destroyers in their 
very nature. Supremacy of reason 
has no seaf in any one of them. Am- 
bition sets on Macbeth to be a mur- 
derer and usurper, and throws down 
the gauntlet before an avenging con- 
science and tyrannous imagination, 
which utterly unfit him for the part. 
His fate is the fate, not of all who 
usurp and murder, but of the type of 
natures for which he stands. Lear, in 
a whim, throws up his kingdom, puts 
himself in the power of his wicked 
daughters, and, all unequal to the posi- 
tion, will still play the king, and 
aggravate the misery and peril of the 
situation into which he has thrust 
himself. The hero is never drawn as 
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the mere victim of the doom which 
overtakes him: he summons it forth 
against himself. Were he different, 
it would be different. He may have 
a thousand noble and commanding 
qualities, but, on some one point, 
he betrays a fatal lack, an organic sin 
against the eternal order of things. 
Through this, and not through his 
virtues, he. calls out his tragic fate. 
Thus are our imagination and .affec- 
tions secured for his person, while our 
judgment of his weakness and wrong- 
doing is left unseduced. We can at 
once pity the sorrows of the poor old 
Lear, and see in them an inevitable 
judgment on the insane wilfulness 
and turbulence of his nature; can at 
onte abhor the cruelty of his daugh- 
ters, and yet feel the strong provoca- 
tion the outrageous caprices of the 
father subjected them to. Such is 
the fate on earth, says Shakspeare, of 
all flaw, excess, sin, — sin against self- 
control, the facts of life, the law of 
reason, the law of conscience: God 
great and just; man weak, and there- 
fore deserving of pity, not man in his 
passions and excesses great and glori- 
ous, and the order of the world a ma- 
lign power of nature, which hates the 
good, and delights in abasing the 
ideal and beautiful. 

A capital merit of Ludwig’s book 
lies in the comparisons he is ever run- 
ning between Shakspeare’s procedure 
and that of the great classical drama- 
tists of Germany, and their successors 
in the present day. No fault in the 
contemporary stage seems to him so 
suicidal as the prevalence of a piti- 
ful sentimentalism, which prevents 
the dramatists from allowing the tra- 
gic hero to bear any hand in his own 
ruin. They feel they cannot enlist 
our sympathies in his behalf unless 
they present him as pure outraged 
victim. That he is a weakling, a 
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wailer, an adulterer, a murderer = all 
this is but an added misfortune to en- 
dear him the more to us, when, purged 
of all cruel contempt or revolt at him, 
we are brought to see how, in being 
férced to become such, he has but 
shared the fate of all that is good and 
beautiful on earth. Thus the drama- 
tist ceases to be the faithful reporter, 
the passionless judge, and transforms 
himself into the criminal lawyer. He 
must work upon the maudlin sensi- 
bilities of his audience, and secure not 
merely an acquittal, but an order of 
merit, for the poor victim, who, the fren- 
zy of his unlimited desires reaching no 
ear of heaven, was obliged to take the 
knife into his own hands, and remove 
to another and a better world the 
obstinate wife who stood between him 
and the more ideal life he wanted to 
lead with a blooming maiden, or the 
present incumbent who blocked the 
way to the Mzcenas part he was 
panting to play with a rich estate. 
Such pitiable stuff as this is not 
nature, is not poetry, is not dramatic 
art: it is Rufus Choate rhetorically 
working on the sensibilities of an hys 
teric jury to bring in a verdict of 
murder, with malice prepense and 
aforethought, against — somnambu- 
lism. None the less, however, does 
it represent a rooted mental charac- 
teristic of the present age. The ten- 
dency of much of the thought of to-day 
is to make us dwell tenfold more on 
what our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers are doing in us than on 
what we are doing ourselves. Nay, 
our individual responsibility is get- 
ting diffused in shapes and forms 
far more difficult to bring palpably 
on the stage than even our dead and 
mouldered ancestors, in generalities 
of race, soil, food, climate. In ima- 
gination we wander inquiringly back 
through the ages till we light on the 
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primeval polype, in whom two contra- 
dictory whirls of molecular agitation 
reveal the original sinner in respect 
of the tragic discordsof human nature, 
and at sight of whom we cry, “Here is 
the guilty party who set on Macbeth 
to murder Duncan, and Coriolanus to 
make a bonfire of all Rome.” Now, as 
science and philosophy, all this has its 
undoubted interest and value; but it is 
fatal to dramatic creations. The dem- 
onstration may be irresistible, that 
the polype is unutterably guilty : still 
no one can make moving poetry out 
of him. He is devoid of that passion, 
fire, variety, ecstasy of hope, and wail 
of despair, needful to give full scope 
to the genius of a great delineator of 
mental throes. The awful yet glori- 
ous fact of predestination must indeed 
always play a prominent part in tragic 
poetry. But let all sides of it. be 
brought out. Your murdering ances- 
tor in you? No, but the same demonic 
passions that were in him. Predes- 
tined to be a weakling and a wailer! 
Then, thank God! predestinated to be 
scourged for it till you scorn it more 
even than the brave, honest universe 
which will not ‘tolerate such fellows. 
The dramatist who thus handles the 
theme does not emasculate, but braces, 
his hearers. He purges their mind 
with pity and with terror. 

Ludwig’s exhaustive studies have led 
him not only to feel the immeasura- 
blesuperiority of Shakspeare over the 
greatest Germany has produced, but 
to point out just wherein that superi- 
ority lies. Itisa true word he speaks, 
where he says that Goethe portrayed 
his own personal relation to nature 
with startling fidelity in the scene 
where Faust faints in terror before the 
apparition of the earth-spirit. The 
appalling ruthlessness with which the 
earth-spirit storms and floods, creates 
and annihilates, and seems equally at 
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home on the mountain-tops of human 
joys, and in the shuddering abysses of 
human misery, terrifies Goethe. The 
extreme sensibility of his nature en- 
tailed upon him such convulsive pain 
in the presence of the ugly and the 
destructive, that he was driven by a 
sharp impulse of mere self-preserva- 
tion to shut out such sights from his 
mind, and refuse to look at them. 
‘Much of human history was to him a 
frightful nightmare. But Shak- 
speare storms and floods with the earth- 
. spirit. He can sympathize with every 
thing. He is afraid of nothing. He 
stands unterrified on the dizziest pre- 
cipice, and looks calmly down into the 
most awful abysses of life. This 
Goethe could never do. His emo- 
tional nature was largely a passive 
and suffering one. The strength in 


the man cgme from an iron will which 
could repress and crowd back pain, or 


forcibly shut out the sight of distress- 
ing spectacles; not from a Protean 
power of changing himself into the at 
first dreaded object, till, partaking of 
its nature, he became a sharer in its 
fierce and fardelight. Hence the nar- 
row limits of his dramatic genius, 
which, as a rule, can only deal with 
phases of character like his own. 
‘Thus, while Shakspeare is the mirror 
of his age, Goethe is but the reflection 
of certain sides of his. No such ut- 
terance of these sides has ever been 
given. This predominance, however, 
of the plaintive character of his own 
emotional nature, this shrinking from 
the sterner aspects of life as some- 
thing wholly unrelieved and appall- 
ing, this alternation between black, 
despairing misery, and iron, stoical 
repression, deprive his dramatic works 
of that healthy, out-door brace, that 
courageous reconciliation with life, 
which Shakspeare ever imparts to the 
mind. It was undoubtedly a pene- 


trating feeling of the almost monoto- 
nous undertone of plaintive suffering, 
of the weary sense that the only de- 
liverance lay in stern renunciation 
of all expectation, or in flinging off 
and seeking distraction in something 
which would induce forgetfulness, 
which made Mr. Emerson say, that, 
while Faust was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest of all literary creations, it 
was still to him the most painful book 
in the world. 

To Schiller as a dramatist, Ludwig 
takes far more serious exception, 
holding his influence in this field to 
have been pernicious in the extreme. 
Fully alive to the spell of the splen- 
dor of diction, the flood of noble and 
pathetic thoughts, the thrilling scenic 
effects, with which his plays are so 
profusely enriched, Ludwig is all the 
more mournful and indignant at the 
utter sacrifice to rhetoric and senti- 
mentalism of that which should con- 
stitute the very essence of tragedy, 
—the faithful evolution of types of 
human character and destiny. A play 
of Schiller’s he compares with a 
Christmas-tree. There are brilliant 
lights, golden stars, fragrant flowers, 
blushing fruits, angels, perhaps, hov- 
ering down. But one may shift them 
about as he pleases, and the effect: re- 
mains the same. No one of those 
fruits grew on the branch which sus- 
tains it. The poetry is beautiful; but 
it has no organic connection with the 
character who utters it. It reveals to 
us Schiller’s own mind and heart, but 
reveals nothing of any one outside 
himself. In fact, he knew little of the 
real world of men and women. He 
closeted himself, and studied them in 
books. The towering, subjective ideal- 
ism of his nature made him impatient 
with the world as it is, and con- 
temptuous of studying it. 

“ Wallenstein ” is generally consid- 
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ered Schiller’s greatest piece. Strip 
off, however, the imposing costume of 
prince and commander, throw aside 
the gorgeous mantle of diction in 
which the poet has wrapped his hero, 
and look at the man underneath. 
The army are ever telling us of the 
fate-defying warrior, who, through the 
might and terror of his executive 
genius, has flamed to the front, and 
become the arbiter of Europe, and 
dictator to his own trembling em- 
peror. But what do we find when 
we encounter him ourselves? In 
speech a hero, in action, or rather in- 
action, a wavering weakling, a man 
who ought to do something, cannot 
do it, and at last is punished for not 
doing it. His astrological supersti- 
tion we feel to be only one of a num- 
ber of pretexts for indulging his natu- 
ral imbecility. Bitingly but justly 
does Ludwig say, Wallenstein’s ar- 


. mor changes into the dressing-gown 


of a German professor: We seem to 
have before us some poor Hofrath, 
laboring under a fixed idea that he is 
the ruthless warrior of this name in 
the Thirty Years’ War. Had Shak- 
. speare handled such a theme, he would 
have made Wallenstein compel the 
stars in their courses to fall in with 
the designs of his own indomitable 
individuality, forcing them into favor- 
able conjunction, or, in lieu of that, de- 
fying their darkest omens, and taking 
his fate on his own shoulders. Truly 
Schiller’s Wallenstein would have re- 
mained ever a private nobleman, and 
caused the emperor no kind of anxi- 
ety. Worst of all, however, the poet, 
by the spell of his rhetorical and de- 
scriptive genius, contrives to impart to 
imbecility a deceiving appearance of 
strength. Our admiration is claimed 
for what is, at best, entitled to our pity 
alone. Whereas the sole healthy 
feeling of our minds would be, that 
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if there are any laws of the universe 
which respect the right man in the 
right place, and sternly punish the 
uncalled intruder, such a tissue of 
indecision, procrastination, and vague 
sentimentality as this Wallenstein, 
ought to go down in ruin, we are, on 
the contrary, expected to see in his 
fate nothing but the cruel and dis- 
tressing. The destiny of the piece is 
mere chance; the real actors, mere his- 
torical events; the providence, a blind 
power of nature, which treads into the 
dust the beautiful, and delights in 
humbling the sublime. 

The prime fault of Schiller as a 
dramatist grew out of that fatal mis- 
conception of the province of idealism 
which has wrought such mischief in 
the world of art. Every great poet 
or painter is and must be an idealist. 
But how differently do different ar- 
tists conceive the function of the 
faculty involved! When Shakspeare 
sets to work, he does as Raphael, 
Titian, Rembrandt, did with the ori- 
ginal they would portray. He ideal- 
izes by exalting and giving promi- 
nence to the grand essentials in his 
subject; by leaving out the unessen- 
tial, and emphasizing the mutual re- 
lations of the parts; thus producing 
something more vitally characteristic 
of the original than it was of itself. 
Schiller, on the other hand, has pre- 
constructed his absolute ideal of hu- 
manity. To idealize a hero means 
to him to mix up features peculiar to 
his model with features of this abso- 
lute ideal. He acts as a painter who 
would paint into the portrait of any 
given woman the Venus of Milo, be- 
cause he admired the statue, indiffer- 
ent whether the features of the two 
contradict one another or not. He 
has no eye for the consistency and 
unity of pure types of character; no 
eye for the destiny these carry in 
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their own breasts. This high-soaring 


contempt, the heritage, alas! of so 
many lofty souls, brings with it its own 
heavy retribution. For the infinite 
variety of nature is substituted the 
subjective monotony of a single mind. 
Instead of being: uplifted to a braver 
or wiser reconciliation with the order 
of nature, we are nursed in the fatal 
habit of despising or simply dreading 
it. From characters constructed on 
such a plan, we learn no salutary les- 
son of life. We are thrown off the 
track of reality. Our foolish minds 
are darkened, and that, too, in the 
name of a divine and righteous dis- 
content with every thing the poor 
world of fact and law has to offer us. 

Francois Tirrany. 


TITANIA. 
Ir has long been suspected by the 


reader of current light literature, that 
the modern German romance-writers, 
although protected by the laurels of 
such world-renowned men as Goethe, 
Schiller, and all the others on the list, 
are quite as capable of twaddle as the 
rest of the world. 

Trrania isa striking example. As 
it is not likely to find its way to 
America, or to be translated there, 
there is no harm in briefly setting 
forth the remarkable involutions of its 
plot. It is four volumes long, and 
passes over twenty two or three years. 
Only in the middle of the fourth vol- 
ume does the reader find himself 
brought back to the point where the 
scene opens in the first chapter of the 
first volume. 

The book may be said to be con- 
structed on the principle of a conun- 
drum. The first chapter describes a 
lively scene on a river crowded with 
sails and steamers and row-boats, 


1 Titania. Roman, von Egon Fels. Jena: 1872. 
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where life and gayety rule; but in 
the castle of which the grounds adjoin 
the river, all is gloom and silence. 
The count, who lives in one wing of 
the castle, never or rarely smiles; and 
the countess, his daughter, who lives 
in the other wing, rarely or never 
speaks to her father. 

Why is this thus? The answer to 
this conundrum will be found, after 
long preliminary explanation, in the 
middle of the fourth volume. 

Many things, enough for forty well- 
organized novels, concur to bring about 
this result, or rather to work up to it. 

In the‘ first place, the count was 
once a little boy. Worldly mother, 
cold parents, imbittered youth, ma- 
riage de convenance, to which he as- 
sented on account of the very low 
opinion of the fair sex which his edu- 
cation had developed in his mind. It 
is never clearly explained why the par- 
ents, who seem to have been well mean- 
ing people enough, selected from a 
wide circle of acquaintance such a very 
unpleasant person for their daugh- 
ter-in-law. Perhaps she had money: 
but that could be but a secondary con- 
sideration with the Von Erdmannhau- 
sens; for they had plenty of money, 
were extremely high-born, and pos- 
sessed no end of castles in various 
parts of Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 

Whatever were the motives of these 
unnatural parents, they married their 
son at an early age, and immediately 
after died. The marriage was a mis- 
erable one; and, soon after the birth 
of Hilarie, the count separated from 
his wife, of whose unfaithfulness he 
had strong proofs. He even doubted 
whether Hilarie were his own child: 
however that might be, she looked so 
exactly like her very unpleasant 
mother, that the sight of her alone 
was extremely disagreeable to him. 
He retained her with him, however, 





as her mother was conspicuously not 
a fit person to have the charge of her; 
and the child therefore grew up in 
the castle. Perhaps the reader 
thinks this was the time when the 
count was gloomy, and the river was 
gay, as described in the first chapter; 
but we do not get to that till long 
afterwards. On the contrary, at this 
time, and throughout the childhood 
of Hilarie, the two were on tolerably 
good terms. At a suitable period, she 
went to a boarding-school, and came 
back, as happens in all well-regulated 
novels, at the age of seventeen, when 
her education was completed. 

We will not deceive the reader. 
Hilarie is not the heroine, she is the 
villain, of the story. She has not a 
virtue, and she possesses every crime. 
She is very beautiful, like her unprin- 
cipled mother, but she has no control 
over her temper; and, when her angry 
passions rise, she has a way of looking 
like a tiger and a panther, and sev- 
eral other wild animals. It seems 
strange that she should be so un- 
pleasant. 

She adored her father; and she 
came back with the intention of be- 
ing very devoted to him. But this 
he would not allow, on account of his 
deeply-rooted aversion to her, which 
he was apparently at very little pains 
to conceal. When she undertook to 
kiss his hand one day, he drew back 
with an abruptness which prevented 
a repetition of such attentions. 

About this time Holm Arnim, the 
early and only intimate friend of 
Count Frank von Erdmannhausen, 
was a good deal at the castle. He 
felt so sorry for Hilarie, that he was 
rather kind to her. She jumped at 
once to the conclusion that he was in 
love with her, and proceeded to re- 
turn the attachment. Growing im- 
patient that Arnim did not declare 
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himself, she went and told her father 
that he hesitated on account of the 
inferiority of his social position. 


There is a great deal here about who 


the grandfathers were, and distinc- 
tions of rank and etiquette that none 
but Germans can understand. The 
father, although surprised at his 
friend’s taste, is rather pleased to 
work his daughter off upon anybody, 
and himself freely offers her to Ar- 
nim. This gentleman, flattered, but 
aghast, hastens to explain that he 
has no inclination for Hilarie, but 
has, in fact, a very singular prior at- 
tachment, which would prevent him 
from marrying any one but its object, 
—a young lady whom he has only 
once seen, on an occasion when he was 
happy enough to be able to rescue her 
from the burning lava of Vesuvius. 

This must the father gently break 
to Hilarie. She receives the informa- 
tion with seeming indifference ; but, 
after he has left her apartments, she 
locks the door, rages up and down, 
sets her teeth, and drives her nails 
into her flesh. One gets to have the 
idea, that, when alone in her roomis, 
she is always taking that exercise. 

Hilarie was inwardly ravening 
wolves, but controlled herself so well, 
that her father was deceived, and 
touched by her sweetness, and asked if 
there was not any thing he could do for 
her. She said that there was a little 
thing she thought would make her feel 
better; and that was, to have avery 
particular friend she had learned to 
love in the pension come and live with 
her. Her father said, Certainly ; she 
could come just as well as not. And 
Arnim, to make it pleasanter for Hila- 
rie, agreed to leave the country for sev- 
eral years. 

Hilarie had just received a letter 
from this friend, explaining the very 
unpleasant circumstances in which 
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she now found herself in Russia. 
The scene in the next chapter is 
transferred to that country; and we 
leave Erdmannhausen and its inmates 
for a long time, for St. Petersburg, 
and the elegant summer palace of 
Countess Olga Feodorowna Orlowsky. 
This lady is a terrible old person, capa- 
ble of every crime. She is always su- 
perbly dressed; but every thing about 
her is false, and bought in Paris, — hair, 
teeth, eyebrows, and complexion, not 
to mention the realities of gloves and 
boots. She lives in improper relations 
with a very bad old Russian, Gen. 
Peter Alexejewitch Narischkin; and 
she also has a very handsome but 
entirely unprincipled and detestable 
nephew, the Prince Alexis Andro- 
witsch Zuwarieff, of whom she is ex- 
ceedingly fond, and whom she in- 
dulges in every whim. His last is to 
marry her dame de compagnie, a young 


and lovely German girl, with whom 
he has fallen desperately and unrea- 
sonably in love. 

This young and lovely German girl 
is Ada Walters, the plus intime of 


Hilarie. She entirely declines to 
marry the prince, and has written to 
her friend to beg her to try to find 
another situation for her because, an 
orphan and penniless, she is reduced 
to some such position for her support. 

It was very lucky for Ada that 
things at Erdmannhausen worked as 
they did; for the affair looked very 
dark atSt. Petersburg. Indeed, the old 
countess was so unscrupulous, that she 
even kept Hilarie’s answer containing 
Ada’s invitation in her pocket; and 
Ada never would have seen it, if it 
had not been for Dalinka, a mysteri- 
ous old serf (whose history is very 
complicated, and may be entirely omit- 
ted by the reader to advantage), who 
took the letter out of the pocket, and 
brought it to Ada at dead of night. 


She also revealed to Ada a dark plot, 
already concocted by the countess and 
the prince, to carry her off secretly, 
and compel her to become his wife. 
Thanks to the wonderful talent of 
Dalinka for counter-plotting, and her 
wonderful resources (never sufficient- 
ly explained) in money, patronage, 
wagons, and steamboats, Ada was 
able to elope with herself on the very 
night that the other elopement was 
planned. Finding in the carriage 
which awaited her at a certain mo- 
ment, under the statue of Grigorij Or- 
low, a complete disguise, and even a 
looking-glass to help her in assuming 
it, she changed her outward self into a 
man of the laboring-class-in Russia, 
and, so protected, safely reached a 
steamer bound early in the morning 
forHamburg. A salve that she found 
among the things restored her com- 
plexion, which, shuddering, she had 
smeared with a brown paste, to its origi- 
nal dazzling whiteness. The people on 
the steamer were all ready to receive 
her ; and not only her trunk carefully 
packed awaited her in her cabin, but 
her favorite little dog Diana, sent by 
the thoughtful Dalinka. 

Arrived in Germany, Ada took the 
express-train for Erdmannhausen ; but, 
instead of going on to the station 
which communicated directly with 
that place, she thought best to alight 
at asmall Dorf, where she engaged 
& Very poor wagon,and a coachman 
of intemperate practice, to drive her 
over a lonely road through a forest to 
the castle. The wagon broke down, 
and upset in a dry ditch. The coach- 
man advised her to walk through the 
woods to Erdmannhausen, a trifling 
distance of some miles, and showed 
her the path. 

The day was lovely ; the forest was 
picturesque; and Ada started with 
her little dog, delighted to have thus 
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escaped from her former keepers, and 
in no haste to take up relations with 
new ones. The prettiest part of the 
book is here ; for the sylvan scene is 
pleasantly described. She walked 
and walked, and reached no opening ; 
the sun was going down, and she was 
getting tired and thirsty. At last 
she came upon an opportune little 
spring bubbling up through green 
moss; and having refreshed herself 
with some brown bread she had with 
her, and a draught of water from the 
sparkling spring, she took off her shoes 
and stockings, bathed her feet, and pro- 
ceeded, with needle and thread taken 
from her pocket, to mend as well as 
possible the holes which had appeared 
in her delicate French boots. Thus 
engaged, she fell sound asleep ; and the 
little dog Diana slept too, at her feet. 

At this juncture, Count Frank von 
Erdmannhausen, returning gloomily 


through the woods from an unsuccess- 
ful day’s hunt on his full-blooded 
horse Selim, accompanied by two of 
his full-blooded hounds, naturally ar- 
rived at the spring, and beheld the 
sleeping beauty. Have we said that 


Ada was ravishingly beautiful? Her 
long golden hair now fell about her 
like a cloud ; pencilled lashes on cheek, 
&c. ; tiny white feet glancing forth 
from the shawl which she iad in- 
tended to cover them. 
“Titania!” murmured the count, 
thus explaining the title of the book. 
. Titania awoke; explanations en- 
sued ; and the count undertook to con- 
duct Miss Walters to the castle. He 
allowed her, however, to entertain the 
idea which she conceived on first see- 
ing him, that he was the forester of 
the large domain, instead of its mas- 
ter. In this character he talked with 
her all the long way through the for- 
est, walkipg by the side of the noble 
steed upon which the fair and grace- 
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ful Titania, shrouded by her flowing | 
hair, was mounted; while the little 
Diana, and the two large dogs, pre- 
ceded or followed. : 

Of course, the count felf at once 
head over ears in love with Ada Wal- 
ters; although, in the last twenty 
years, he had been proof against every 
form of attack devised by her perfidi- 
ous sex. 

We have left the dangerous Hilarie 
altogether too long alone. The very 
moment her father gave his consent 
to Ada’s coming, Hilarie began to re- 
gret the invitation ; and here we can- 
not help slightly sympathizing with 
her. In fact, there is a tendency 
throughout the book towards sympa- 
thy with this refractory and reprehen- 
sible person. When she found, further, 
that her father, so cold and severe 
towards herself, was all smiles and 
tenderness for the new-comer, she 
grew more and more dissatisfied with 
the arrangement. Poor Hilarie! Her 
father snubbed her on every possible 
occasion, and made the contrast very 
sharp between her failings and Ada’s 
charms. It was not long before Ada 
was playing four-hand pieces with 
the count, driving with him, and look- 
ing over his accounts; while Hilarie 
was left entirely out in the cold. 
Thus at leisure, she fell to planning 
schemes of revenge, and constructed 
two volumes full, all of which she car- 
ried out with more or'less success. 

Meanwhile, the lovers —for such 
were Ada and the count — had a very 
pleasant wooing. An old aunt was 
invented to come and live in the castle, 
to make it proper for Miss Walters to 
be there. This lady remained in life 
as long as she was necessary, and then 
dropped off with a slight fever, as is 
usual in romances. The count, laying 
aside his gloomy reserve, showed him- 
self to be the most charming of men. 
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_ He could play Beethoven and Mo- 
zart, not to mention Mendelssohn ; he 
had, besides, a very pretty talent for 
painting, and, in his leisure moments, 
painted Ada as Titania on a horse, 
surrounded by winged things and 
fanciful images. Thus the course of 
their true love ran smoothly, only tem- 
porarily disturbed by Hilarie’s absurd 
plots, —which it would be quite useless 
here to mention, — until, on Christmas 
Eve, the engagement fairly took place. 
That evening the family and ser- 
vants assembled in a large room to see 
- the Christmas-tree, and to examine the 
contents of their “tables.” The aunt 
had a wonderful fur-and-velvet cloak 
from the count, and beautiful embroi- 
dery from Ada. Ada had a bracelet 
from the count with a medallion con- 
taining her initials: a secret spring, 
when pressed, revealed within the me- 
dallion the likeness of Dalinka, the 
Russian serf, painted on ivory by the 
count himself from a poor photograph 
in Ada’s possession. Hilarie, on her 
table, found nothing interesting 
enough to mention: there was, to be 
sure, @ blotting-book affectionately 
worked in beads by Ada, which Hila- 
rie threw into her stove as soon as she 
got up stairs, which was early, as she 
declined to stay for supper, although 
it was Christmas Eve, so desperate 
was her condition of mind on learn- 
ing that Ada wag really to become 
her step-mother. The rest were very 
glad she went away, and had a merry 
time over the repast. Poor Hilarie! 
But she should have been virtuous. 
She now proceeded to concoct and 
carry out a more than usually ridic- 
ulous plot, in which no person in his 
senses, in the nineteenth century, 
could have hoped to succeed. She 
had, this time, the assistance of a very 
bad, vain, and handsome young man 
who had been snubbed in society by 
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Ada, and so liked the idea of aiding 
in a plan of revenge. The next time 
there was sleighing, Hilarie took Ada 
to drive. In the lonely forest, they 
were set upon by the bad, vain, and 
handsome young man and his follow- 
ers, who gagged their servant, chloro- 
formed Ada, and carried her off to a 
lonely hut in the woods. Hilarie, 
meanwhile, drove towards home, but, 
near the village, let the horse loose, 
bumped her head against a tree till it 
bled, tore her dress, — all with inten- 
tion, — and lay down as if the victim 
of accident. The bad, vain, and hand- 
some young man did not go with Ada 
to the hut, as his réle’ was to keep out 
of the way till the dead of night; when 
he was to carry her to a hidden castle 
he had in the midst of the woods, 
where nobody would ever find her. 
That notion was absurd, by the way; 
for everybody in the book knew per- 
fectly well he had that castle. 

Ada, shut up in the hut, and un- 
conscious from chloroform, was really 
to be pitied; but the little dog Diana, 
who had insisted on joining the sleigh- 
ing-party, ran at once to the forester, 
and barked in such a conversational 
manner to that person, that he went 
with her straight to the hut; killed 
one of the ruffians, and frightened the 
other to such an extent that he ran 
away ;-found Ada, and brought her 
back, first to his house, and then to 
the castle. Thus she reached home 
before Hilarie did, much to the rage 
of the latter, who had meanwhile been 
picked up by villagers, to whom she 
detailed a tissue of lies to explain the 
adventure. Her accomplice judicious- 
ly continued to keep out of the way; 
and, after a slight investigation, the 
matter was allowed to drop; for all 
suspected that Hilarie had a hand in 
it, but she never was thoroughly con- 
victed of that particular crime. 
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So Ada was rescued from this fear- 
ful snare; but, alas! she was brought 
back to the castle burning with fever, 
which proved to be typhus. For weeks 
her life was despaired of; and her 
beautiful hair had to be cut off close 
to her head. No further mention is 
made of her beautiful hair: it is to be 
presumed that she had it made into 
long chatelaine braids upon a comb, 
and lived in peace with it ever after- 
wards. 

About this time, just as Ada was 
getting well, and they were beginning 
to talk of the wedding, who should 
turn up but Dalinka, all the way from 
Russia, with a wonderful history ? 

It had recently turned out that she 
was no serf at all, but a real princess, 
changed in her cradle by the wicked 
Coantess Olga, who was now dead. 
The wicked nephew was dead; all the 
Russians previously mentioned were 
dead, except Dalinka, and she had in- 
herited enormous wealth, and had just 
paid a shgt visit. to the czar. Now 
she came to find her darling Ada, and 
to share with her this sudden wealth, 
in fact, to adopt her as a daughter. She 
was a little disappointed to find that 
Ada was to be immediately married to 
the count; but, recognizing the pro- 
priety of the match, she reconciled 
herself to it at once. It seems there 
was a pretty little estate close by for 
sale; and this she bought out of hand 
for a large sum. 

The day of the wedding was fixed, 
and came; Princess Kathinka (alias 
Dalinka) was to move to her new do- 
main the nextday. But— 

The night before the wedding, Ka- 
thinka (previously Dalinka) did not 
sleep well; and, as she was sitting up 
in bed to pour out a teaspoonful of 
chloral, she heard a suspicious rus- 
tling in the entry. The reader will 

remember that: Dalinka was an old 
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hand at intrigues. She had the per- 
fectly trained ear of a detective; and 
she was always better prepared for ac- 
tion at the dead of night than at any 
other time. Hastily stepping into 
her dressing-gown and slippers, she 
was out on the corridor in an instant, 
and saw Hilarie, with a dark lantern, 
softly gliding toward Ada’s apart- 
ments. 

Appearances were suspicious. It 
was not the custom for people at Erd- 
mannhausen to go about at night 
with dark lanterns, but with bed-can- 
dles. The princess waited for Hilarie 
to come back, which was not long; for 
she soon returned, moving as stealthi- 
ly as a panther. As she brushed past 
the silent and breathless Dalinka, a 
strong perfume of chloroform (again !) 
was perceptible. Now Dalinka hesi- 
tated no longer. Rushing to the 
apartments of the bride, she broke 
through the ante-chamber, the dress- 
ing-chamber, and several other cham- 
bers, came to the bedroom, and found 
the bed-curtains all in flames; while 
Ada, unconscious through chloroform, 
lay motionless. 

So failed that plan of Hilarie’s. 
There was a stupid story about rob- 
bers, that nobody believed: but the 
family were so worn out with sifting 
these plots to the bottom, that they 
had given over doing much about it; 
and the wedding went on, although 
Dalinka was too much burnt to be 
present. 

Holm Arnim — has the reader for- 
gotten him? —came to the wedding. 
He was standing by Hilarie, in the 
large saloon where the ceremony was 
to take place, when the bride entered, 
and he saw her for the first time. A 
start of amazemeut, a cry of despair, 
and he rushed from the apartment. 
Ada Walters, the bride of another, 
was his fair, beloved incognita, whom 
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he had rescued from the lava of Vesu- 
vius., What a card for Hilarie! 

Reader, she was nosuch thing. His 
incognita was an entirely different 
person; but the resemblance made no 
end of trouble in the skilful hands of 
Hilarie. His fair one was Ada’s‘sis- 
ter; but nobody lkenew it, for Ada’s 
mother had run away from her father 
shortly before her sister was born. 
Ada had no idea that she had a sister, 
until Arnim — who, after he had rush- 
ed madly away from his friend’s wed- 
ding, rushed madly to England, and 
there by accident found Hermance 
again, and married her immediately, 
and brought her back to Germany, 
along with her very feeble mother, who 
wished to see Ada once more before she 
died, and be forgiven — hastily, and, 
as he thought, briefly, but much more 
in detail than as above narrated, ex- 
plained these things to Ada, now for 
nearly a year the Countess of Erd- 
mannhausen. 

.When Ada thus learnt, for the first 
time, that she had a mother, from the 
lips of Arnim, the count, her husband, 
was not in the castle. Leaving a 
hasty note with Hilarie to explain, 
she left the castle alone with Arnim, 
and hastened to one of the principal 
hotels of a neighboring town, where 
she was received into the arms of her 
dying mother. 

Hilarie burnt the note, and lied to 
the count. He rushed furiously to 
the hotel, and beheld Ada resting her 
head upon the shoulder of Arnim. 
Without waiting for explanations, he 
poured forth opprobrious language 
upon his wife, fired a pistol at Arnim, 
and hastily left the room. Arnim 
fell to the ground seriously wounded. 
Nobody was hurt; and the thing 


might have been easily settled, but. 


that Ada was so outraged at her 
husband’s want of confidence, that 
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she made up her mind to have no 
more to do with him. She took 
Dalinka and Dalinka’s money; and 
the two concealed themselves so suc- 
cessfully, that all the count’s efforts to 
discover his wife were fruitless. Ada 
totally and entirely disappeared for 
the space of — nineteen years. 

. Now we get back to the opening 
scene. It was during these nineteen 
years that the count lived in his end 
of the castle, and Hilarie in hers; that 
gloom fell upon his brow,-and he 
ceased to associate with his kind — 


‘nineteen years! 


Meantime, entirely unknown to 


him, his-son and heir was born in the ~ 


Crimea, where Ada.and the Princess 
Kathinka settled down quietly. The 
boy grew up, of course, the living 


‘image of his father, but a paragon of 


charms and virtue. Holm Arnim and 
Hermance lived together in the inter- 
val and reaped happiness and honors. 
They had a half a dozen lovely chil- 
dren, all looking exactly lige Ada and 
Hermance. 

Needless to explain how everybody 
got to Sorrento —the Princess Dalinka 
and Ada, with her son Erich, in one 
villa, all the others in another. 

One day Count Frank von Erd- 
mannhausen was sitting -by the bay, 
very gloomy, when he became in- 
terested in a scene which was going 
on upon the edge of the cliff above 
him. A jealous Italian boatman was 
engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle 
with a young fair-haired foreigner. 
The two fell over the cliff, and into 
the sea. The fair-haired boy swam 
towards the shore, but, wounded by 
the dagger of his opponent, uttered a 
ery, and sank. The count sprang at 
once into the sea, and rescued the 
youth. Of course, it was his son. 

‘Confession, explanation, reconcilia- 
tion. Ada, at first, is obdurate, but is 

















melted at last, on seeing the ravages 
which time and grief have wrought 
upon her husband’s manly features. 
The count, by this time, must have 
been nearly seventy years old. . 

Naturally, after a separation of 
nineteen and odd years, there was 
much to relate upon both sides after 
the family fairly settled down at 
Erdmannhausen. The life in the 
Crimea, to be sure, had been pretty 
monotonous, and, as a whole, event- 
less, for these nineteen years; but 
one curious and remarkable thing had 
occurred, which made all that the 
count, Hermance, and Arnim had to 
tell, trivial. 

One night, the diligence running 
between the Crimea and some other 
part of Russia was set upon by rob- 
bers, and all the passengers in it 
slain, with the exception of one woman, 
who was severely wounded, and left 
for dead by the roadside. She was 
carried to the next house, which was 
the home of Kathinka and Ada, put 
into bed, and cared for. She proved 
to be Hilarie’s mother. 

Hinarie’s mother. The reader 
must be careful to distinguish. Not 
Ada’s mother, or Dalinka’s, or any of 
the other mothers who have been pre- 
viously deseribed as failing in their 
domestic duties, but Hilarie’s mother ; 
that is to say, the first wife of the 
count, from whom he separated on 
account. of her evil courses, — the 
woman who had given him that dark 
impression of her sex which had 
wrought so much woe. She was now 
mortally wounded, and must die; and 
@ priest and witnesses were sum- 
moned to receive her confession. She 
confessed all sorts of things. All the 
crimes, in short; which had been left 
before somewhat in obscurity, now 
proved to have been the work of her 
hands, in combination with Hilarie. 
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The item of real importance which 
she confessed was, that Hilarie was 
not the daughter of Count Frank von 
Erdmannhausen at all, but the half- 
sister of the bad, vain, and handsome 
young man who had helped her run 
away with Ada. 

All these things she confessed, and 
died in the house of Dalinka, on the 
borders of the Black Sea. The 
princess had the documents properly 
made out and attested; and to show 
them to the count was her great coup 
after ail was forgiven and forgotten. 
The count was very considerably 
relieved to find that Hilarie was, as 
he had all along suspected, “none of 
his child.” There seemed to be no 
further reason for keeping such a 
dangerous enemy in his house. She 
was at once sent, at very short 
notice, to a kind of convent, of which, 
by chance, her worst enemy was the 
abbess; and here it is carefully 
explained she had a very dull life of 
it to the end, without the smallest 
chance of escape. The rest of the 
family, removed of this encumbrance, 
lived peacefully for that small rem- 
nant of their days which belonged to 
them after such prolonged vicissitude. 

So much has been said about the 
impropriety and frivolity of French 
novels, that it seems but just to show 
that German ones can be equally im- 
proper and frivolous, with the fatal 
addition of dulness. It would be too 
sweeping to make the statement, 
that all German writers are in the 
habit of preparing for the pross silly, 
improper, and stupid stuff; but it is, 
perhaps, not gding too far to infer, 
from a, mass of books as poor as “ Ti- 
tania,” that, like the Cheshire cat in 
“ Alice,” ‘ 

* All of them can, and some of them do.” 

8. H. 
WEIMAR, February, 1873, 
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PALFREY’S ‘COMPENDIOUS HIS- 
TORY OF NEW ENGLAND.!1 


Dr. Patrrey’s larger “History 
of New England during the Stuart 
Dynasty” is not only the latest his- 
tory of that period, but it is also the 
best; and a continuation of the work 
on the same scale would be a not less 
important and welcome contribution 
to our historical literature. Its author 
possesses many of the highest qualifi- 
cations of an historian. He has had 
access to the invaluable materials in 
the British State Paper Office, and to 
other manuscript sources of informa- 
tion, as well as to the rich Collections 
of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety and other similar associations, and 
to the abundant materials elsewhere 
to be found in print. He has made 
a thorough and appreciative study of 
his subject; and, in dealing with it, 
he exhibits a breadth of view and a 
comprehensiveness of grasp which en- 
title him to a high rank in the mod- 
ern school of philosophical historians. 
At the same time, his style is glowing, 
animated, and picturesque ; and, espe- 
cially in his footnotes, there is often 
a vein of humor running through it, 
enlivening discussions which might 
otherwise be dry and uninteresting to 
many readers. 

In the belief that there was a pop- 
ular demand for a cheaper and less 
elaborate work, Dr. Palfrey published 
in 1866 an abridgment of the three 
volumes already issued. By the omis- 
sion of the footnotes, and by some 
condensation of the text, he was ena- 


1 A Compendious Histofy of New England, 
from the Revolution of the Seventeenth Century 
to the Death of King George the First. By 
John Gorham Palfrey. Boston: H.C. Shepard. 

A Compendious History of New England, from 
the Accession of King George the Second to the 
First General Congress of the Anglo-American 
Colonies. By John Gorham Palfrey. Boston: 
H.C. Shepard. 1873, 12mo, Pp. 439 





bled to bring this division of his his- 
tory into two moderate-sized duode- 
cimos. The two volumes now before 
us are designed as a continuation of 
this smaller work. Of the manner in 
which Dr. Palfrey has treated this 
part of his subject, we can speak with 
the highest praise, qualified only by a 
fear lest the publication of this “Com- 
pendious History” may prevent the 
preparation of that larger work, for 
which he possesses rich and copious 
materials. No compend can fill the 
place assigned by all historical schol- 
ars to his first three volumes, or sat- 
isfy their desire for a continuation 
executed with the same fulness of 
detail. 

The period covered by these vol- 
umes includes nearly the whole of the 
provincial history of Massachusetts, 
to which the Plymouth Colony was 
annexed in 1692, and the contempo- 
raneous history of New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. From 
the greater importance of the events 
which took place in Massachusetts, 
and the more strenuous opposition 
manifested here to the encroachments 
of the British ministry, Massachu- 
setts politics fill, relatively, a larger 
place in Dr. Palfrey’s pages than they 
did in his earlier volumes. But he 
has not been unmindful of what was 
passing on the other side of the bor- 
ders; and among his best chapters 
are those devoted to Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. With a firm hand he 
traces the course of events there, and, 
with a few graphic touches, he sets 
before his readers a vivid sketch 
of the social condition of those Colo- 
nies. It is not too much to say that 
none of our historians has so accu- 
rately delineated the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the first settlers of Rhode 


Asland and Connecticut, or better 


narrated their history. 




















Aside from the long struggle in 
Massachusetts on the question of 
granting a fixed salary to the ‘royal 
governors, the two most important 
subjects which engage Dr. Palfrey’s 
attention, are the witchcraft delusion 
of 1692 and “The Great Awaken- 
_ing” of 1740-43; and nowhere else 
are his abilities as an historian ex- 
hibited to greater advantage. In 
‘dealing with the first of these sub- 
jects, he takes substantially the same 
view presented in Mr. Upham’s elab- 
orate monograph. The narrative is 
clear and compact ; and the final con- 
siderations are stated with precision 
and force. Some slight condensation 
of them might, however, have been 
made with advantage; and it would 
have been better if the references to 
recent politics had been omitted. 
The account of “The Great Awaken- 
ing” is even more worthy of praise. 
Neither of Dr. Palfrey’s predecessors 
has given to this portion of New- 
England history that thorough and 
careful examination which its impor- 
tance demands; but in these volumes 
it assumes its true place, and is treat- 
ed with a rare candor, and judicial 
fairness toward the two parties into 
which the ministers of that period 
were divided. Full recognition is 
given to Whitefield’s marvelloys pow- 
er of arousing and swaying great 
bodies of men and women, and to his 
integrity of purpose ; and at the same 
time no attempt is made to conceal 
the extravagances of his followers, and 
their pernicious influence on the com- 
munity. 

Scarcely less admirable is Dr. Pal- 
frey’s account of the administration 
of Joseph Dudley. Justly estimating 
the character of that able and ambi- 
tious man, he describes with great 
clearness, and at considerable length, 
the struggle between the governor 
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and the general court, and the enven- 
omed quarrel between Dudley and 
the Mathers. The fidelity of his por- 
trait of Dudley will be recognized by 
all who have made a special study of 
this portion of our history. 

As their titles show, the two vol- 
umes before us are published as in- 
dependent works; but they really form 
parts of a connected history. We 
have no intimation whether Dr. Pal- 
frey intends to carry his narrative 
through the period of the American 
Revolution; but it is to be hoped that 
he will do so, and still more desirable 
is it that he should enlarge the vol- 
umes now issued, so as to form a con- 


‘tinuation of the larger history. 


c. G. 8. 
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Leiria; or, THE Sizece or Gra- 
wapAa, By Lord Lytton (Library of 
Select Novels, No. 391). New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo. Paper. 50 
cents. 

New Lire in New Lanps: Notes 
or Travet. By Grace Greenwood. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co, 12mo. 


$2.00. 
Moruerty Tatks with Youne 
Hoysexerrers. By Mrs. H. W. 


Other New Books. 


Beecher, Portrait. New York: J. B. 
Ford & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 

Memorr or Samvuzt J. May. Por- 
trait. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Tue New-York Osserver, Jvu- 
BILEE (New-York Observer, estab- 
lished 1823) YeEar-Boox, anp AL- 
MANAC, 1873. New York: Sidney 
E. Morse & Co. 8vo. Paper. $1.00. 

Turrp Annvat Report OF THE 
Boarp oF EpucarTion, together with 
the Twenty-eighth Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Public Schools 
of Rhode Island, January, 1873. 


Providence: Providence Press Co.,- 


Printers to the State. 8vo. Paper. 

Lirtte Kate Krresy, A Nove. 
By F. W. Robinson. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. Pa- 
per. 75 cents. 

Common Sense THEOLOGY; or, 
Naxep Trutus 1n Roveu-sHop 
Ruyme. By D.H. Hamilton. Por- 
trait. Lewiston, Me. The Author. 
8vo. Cloth. 


Views or NaTuRE AND OF THE 
ELEMENTS, FoRCES,AND PHENOMENA 
or Nature AnD or Minp. By 
Ezra C. Seaman. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, & Co. 16mo. Paper. 

Avtotocy: an Inpuctive Sys- 
TEM OF MenTaL Science. By 
Rev. D. H. Hamilton, D.D. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 8vo. Cloth. 

Lorp Hopr’s Cuoice. By Mrs. 
Ann §. Stephens. Philadelphia: T. 


B. Peterson & Brothers. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.75. 
Douiars AND Cents. An Origi- 


nal American Comedy, in Three Acts. 
By L. J. Hollenius. Second revised 
edition. New York: R. M. DeWitt. 
16mo. Paper. 15 cents. 


[Nore To ALL Persons WHATEVER. — Any book named in ‘‘ The Examiner,” or any other book that 
is to be had, will be mailed to any address, free of postage both ways, on reeeipt of the retail price. 























Becord of Progress. 








FOR WHOM IS THE KINDERGAR- 
TEN INTENDED? 


My friend asked me this question ; 
and I answered, “For all who have 
eyes to see, ears to hear, and hands 
that can work out the ideals of the 
brain.” Again he asked, “ Are these 
schools suitable for children who have 
no refining influences at home?” 
“T speak that I do know, and testify 
that I have seen,” when I answer, 
All the more should they be brought 
into the beautiful atmosphere of the 
Kindergarten, because so little sun- 
shine comes into their lives. 

They come from homes where only 
their physical wants are supplied; and 
their minds are fresh, so that they 
grasp eagerly the new lessons, and 
their fingers work out cunning devices 
which delight them, and give them 
confidence in their own powers; while 
their little hearts, all unused, perhaps, 
to gentleness and love, unfold like 
flowersvin the soft spring-air. 

Jesus said, “Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven;” and he held them 
in his arms and blessed them. It was 
the common people who heard him 
gladly, and followed him from place 
to place. 

We call these schools Froebel Kin- 
dergartens. In the homes of the 
peasants of his country, Froebel 
learned his sweetest lessons. He 


called their children around him, 
played with them in the fields and by 
the roadside, followed them to their 
homes, talked with the mothers, who 
had only Nature for their guide in the 
care of their little ones, and who, he 





considered, were the truest teachers. 
By entering into the daily life of these 
children he learned what would bene- 
fit them. He humbled ‘himself like 
a little child, and found his reward in 
the love of his pupils, who, in their 
turn, becatne his teachers, and helped 
him with the knowledge thus gained 
to work out the plays and occupations 
for every child on earth, rich or poor, 
high or low, and, as I truly believe, 
for the simple ones also, as well as for 
those who are blessed with a perfect 
body and mind. 

Froebel recognized in the soul of 
each child the image of the Father, 
and listened to the word of the Lord, 
that, came to him in the laughter and’ 
prattle. of the innocent children 
around him. 

The little prince, in the luxury of 
his father’s palace, weeping because 
he could not play with the children 
of the street in the “beautiful mud- 
puddle,” was poor: his soul was starv- 
ing for the freedom that Nature gives. 

Froebel would have listened kindly, 
without ridiculing the expressed wish, 
and found the means to gratify the 
desire, so natural to all children. 

In the Kindergarten, the child is 
free from the loneliness and weari- 
ness of the nursery, and safe from the 
pollution of the street ; while the les- 
sons of love, order, and obedience, 
which are learned there, are never for- 
gotten, because these lessons are 
founded on Nature’s laws, and are 
easily understood. 

My friend is not alone in his honest 
doubts about these play-schools. 
They are play-schools in one sense ; 
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for “play is the child’s labor,” which 
must be guided by the teacher, that 
it. may lead to a true development. 

; M..C. RB, 


HOMES FOR WORKING-MEN. 


“ Heatruy homes the first condi- 
tion of social progress,” such is the in- 
scription on the memorial stone laid 
by Lord Shaftesbury on an estate 
of about forty acres in Wandsworth, 
which has been purchased by a so- 
ciety called “The Artisans,’ Labor- 
ers,’ and General Dwellings Company.” 
It is designed to erect on this forty 
acres of land, within ten minutes of 
the heart of London, twelve hundred 
dwellings for clerks, artisans, and. la- 
borers, with a building for schools, 
lecture-hall, working-men’s clubs, free 
library, &c. In the centre of the 
estate a large building is to be erected 
for co-operative stores for food and 
clothing; and in the basement of this 
central building will be swimniing 
and washing baths. And better, per- 
haps, than all these admirable arrange- 
ments is the negative arrangement 
which forever excludes the public 
house from the estate. I don’t know 
whether this is one of the “ pious 
conclaves of Lord Shaftesbury’s,” to 
which Mr. Conway alludes in his let- 
ter to “The Boston Commonwealth.” 
Whether it is or not, I am sure that 
Mr. Conway, on mature reflection, 
must be sorry that he should under- 
take, by implication at least, to cast a 
slur on a fellow-laborer in the great 
cause of humanity, especially upon 
such a noble example of Christian 
labor as that of Lord Shaftesbury’s. 
Nothing that Mr. M. D. Conway ever 
said in his own conclaves, whether he 
chooses to call them pious or impious, 
came home more to the heart of hu- 
manity than the words of encourage- 
ment of this noble laborer who has 


spent a lifetime in advocating the 
cause of the working-people of his 
own country. The one point in his 
speech which I admire so much is, 
that he impresses it on the minds of 
the people that their domiciliary im- 
provements must depend mainly on 
their own exertions; that the work 
cannot be effected by charitable 
means; they must say, “We are 
Christians, and we will live like men.” 
I certainly think, that, throughout 
England, and indeed the United King- 
dom, there is an evident feeling of inde- 
pendence gaining ground every year. 
Even in the country, amongst the 
farm-laborers, who have hitherto been 
afraid to say their souls were their 
own, this feeling is becoming appar- 
ent more and more every year. In a 
little village in Suffolk, where I spent 
some weeks during the summer, I 
was agreeably surprised to find that 
the farmers to a man had been wise 
enough to anticipate their farm-hands 
by giving them at least twenty per 
cent more wages in harvest-time than 
they had ever done before. The one 
thing which keeps the poor man 
always dependent is the (to him) ab- 
solute necessity of beer. And the 
great evil is, that parliament encour- 
ages the traffic. No one cah read 
the almost puerile speeches on the 
new license act by the opposition, 
without being struck with the syco- 
phantic pandering of these M. P.’s to 
the lowest tastes of the public. One 
would almost think that the movers 
ot the bill were tyrants, who wanted 
to take from the oppressed poor the 
vital necessities of life. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


WE have on our table the Annual 
Reports of two associations, —one 
English, and the other American, — 





Industrial Schools for Girls. 


each performing its charitable work 
with gratifying results. While read- 
ing with interest the Reports, we 
thought how significant they were 
of the differext locale of their opera- 
tions. 

The Princess Mary’s Village 
Homes for Little Girls has for its 
patroness the princess whose name 
the society is honored by adopting, 
and for vice-patronesses ten titled 
ladies; while the active managers 
are two simple misses, who report 
the results of their year’s active, effi- 
cient work, since the “gracious act” 
of H. R. H. in cutting the first sod for 
the erection of the Village Homes. 
These are a small, as yet, cluster of 
cottages, where destitute little girls 
are received, nurtured, educated, and 
trained for the life they are likely to 
lead. . A market and some shops afford 
opportunities for initiating them into 
the mysteries of domestic trading; 
and a school, church, and hospital 
are rising to shed their light over the 
tender plants of the village. There 
seems little immediate need of the 
hospital, as, of the forty-nine children, 
“all are well and happy,” except one, 
whom the managers expect to hear 
“has been taken toa better home than 
even the Princess Mary’s,” by which, 
we suppose, they mean heaven. There 
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seems to be aconfidence in the supply 
of funds for the erection of all necces- 
sary buildings for the rapidly-increas- 
ing community of incipient woman- 
hood. The Report abounds with de- 
vout acknowledgments of divine boun- 
ty, which read somewhat strangely to 
us, in a business report, mingled, as 
they are, with expressions of grati- 
tude to the princess for her patronage. 

The Industrial School for Girls at ~ 
Dorchester is managed by ladies of 
Boston and the neighboring towns, 
who all take an active interest in the 
work of the society. The Report isa 
concise business document, so com- 
pact, that every sentence is germain 
to the subject. In matter and style, 
it is an admirable model for a busi- 
ness report. The school has no re- 
formatory functions. The managers 
do their “ best to make it a healthful, 
happy home, as well as a training- 
school, from which the girls may go 
out into the world, able to support 
themselves, each according to her ca- 
pacity.” This is an epitome of the 
purpose and accomplishment of the 
association, to which the attention 
and interest of the ladies are devoted. 
We commend their Report to all who 
like to see how thoroughly our New- 
England women perform their works 
of benevolence and love. 





Hlusical 


[Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of diffi- 
culty; e.g., 1 very easy, 7 very difficult. Capitals 
(A to G) the key. Small letters without brackets, 
the range for the voice.] 


G. D. Russert: & Co., 126 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 


Mazurka. Bb. 3. Lebert and 
Stark .. 40 
This is from the third grade of “Tn- 

structive Piano Pieces,” composed and 

graded expressly for the Stuttgard 

Conservatory. We have. had occa- 

sion to notice them favorably before, 

and consider the entire series a val- 
uable addition to the list of pieces 
safe to select from for teacher’s use. 

All the doubtful passages are carefully 

fingered with German fingering. 


Impromptu. Af. 5. Chopin. .60 

The fifth in an attractive selection 
from Chopin’s most popular pieces. 
The order of precedence determined 
by the opus number; the three noc- 
turnes, Opus 9, heading the list. The 
Impromptu itself is too well known 
for criticism. One may remark, how- 
ever, that, as a study in triplets, it is 
unsurpassed, and is never worn out 
to the teacher’s ear, though a score of 
pupils may have taken it as a lesson 
in a single term. 

Vocat. 

Evening Boat-Song. F. 4. 
Julius Eichberg . . . . $1.00 
A quartette for mixed voices ; move- 

ment andantino tranquillo. Words 

by Loring B. Barnes, president of our 

Handel and Haydn Society. The 
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composer’s name is surety enough 
that the music is good. Any quar- 
tette will feel safe in ordering a copy 
for home or concert use, especially if 
their alto singer is a very good one; 
for in the midst of the quartette is a 
charming alto solo in D minor. 


When ITamdead. F. 3.. (D 

to G). 8. M. Downs 50 

The words are well known to all 
admirers of Christina Rossetti. Mr. 
Downs has set them to a pretty melo- 
dy with a simple but by no means 
commonplace accompaniment. Move- 
ment andante sostenuto. 


Little Baby’s gone to Sleep. E>. 

4. (D to F). Mme. E. Ruders- 

dorff . . 8 e 

The words, by ‘Dexter Smith, are 
simple and pathetic, and hardly suited 
to the rather dramatic and highly 
colored musical composition to which 
it is wedded. We can imagine that 
Madame Rudersdorff might make the 
song effective and pleasing by the 
finished artistic style with which she 
sings every thing. Her own music 
she would certainly sing con ‘amore. 
The titlepage has a good _— 
of Madame Rudersdorff. 


The Little Commodore. 
G. Dana .. 40 
Song and chorus about § e The Res- 

cued Boy of the Atlantic.” Words 

by 8. N. Mitchell. The titlepage is 
presumably a picture of the wreck and 

Sambro Head, in such comfortable 


¥. 2. 
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juxtapositions that one wonders at 
the loss of life almost as much as at 
the blurtness of feeling which makes 
it possible for even a so-called musi- 
cian to endeavor to make money from 
such a tragedy. 


os 


Otrver Drrson & Co., 277 Wash- 
ington Street. 


The Happy Tourist. Ep. 5. 

« Paul L. Dreher ° 4 

As a study in octaves and arpeggios 
it might be useful; not otherwise, ex- 
cept to those who are irresistibly at- 
tracted y all music marked con fuoco 
Sif: 

Golden Butterflies. C. 3. Theo. 
Oesten ° 
Morceau brillante. A fad esl 

ful movement in six-eight time, aah 
requires neatness and delicacy in exe- 
cution. A nice little butterfly obli- 
gingly sat with outstretched wings to 
adorn the titlepage. 

The Mill. C. 3. A.Jensen. .35 

* Every one has something of Jen- 

sen’s, who writes good as well as pleas- 

ing music. The “TIrrlicht,” by the 
same author, is perhaps the best musi- 
cal will-o’-the-wisp we have. Most 
amateurs have or ought to have his 

“ Wanderbilder.” 

“The Mill,” as the name suggests, 
conveys throughout a sense of moroto- 
nous, ceaseless motion, not unpleasing 
or tedious however, because a little 
thread of melody is interwoven. 


Woodland Dreams. D. 3. 
- Theodor Giese 50 
A simple melody, overlaid with sim- 
ple running arpeggios. , Movement al- 
legretto. The whole of a quiet charac- 
ter, as befits “ Traiimereien im Walde.’ 
The young man, who reposes under 
wide-spreading branches, evidently 
dreams with his eyes wide open, and 


40 
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is in a comfortable mood altogether, 
making a pillow of one hand, and cov- 
ering the last button of his waistcoat 
with the other. , 


Vocat. 


Beneath the Waves. EB. 3. 
(G to E>), Henry Smart 35 
A fine contralto song by the author 
of some of the finest English four- 
part songs we have. The words we 
remember to have seen in “The Ar- 
gosy:” they are musical in them- 
selves, and are well suited in melody 
and accompaniment. 
The Two Nests. D. 3. @ to D). 
Claribel . . : 
A pretty little ballad oung by Mrs. 
Jenny Kempton. 
So the Story goes. G. 3. 
toG). J.L. Malloy . . 30 
The fair maiden dropped her rose ; 
and the miller’s son found it, placed it 
in his breast, and coaxed the fair maid- 
en to repose with her rose; and she 
did. So the story goes. 


The Choice. G. 2. (Dto lea 
Virginia Gabriel 


Would you be a Sailor's Wife? 
F.. 2. (C#to ». vee 
Gabriel . . 
Two ‘ballads by a writer who is 
always popular. 


The Brave Old Temeraire. E>. 

3. (E>toC). J.W. Hobbs .40 

Every one who has read Ruskin’s 
notes on the Turner Gallery will re- 
member the picture the song serves 
to illustrate. The accompaniment is 
decidedly maestoso; the song, to a 
great degree, declamatory ; capital for 
a good solid bass, or even a low bary- 
tone. Noisy, but pleasantly noisy, as 
guns and drums sometimes can be. 


Ave Maria, the Day-Star has set. 
D. 3. J. M. Deems . 35 
Song, duet, and chorus for female 


35 
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voices. Words by Ben. Perley Poore ; 


accompaniment simple. Effective for 
an exhibition ina young ladies’ school. 


Field Marshal Spring. G. 8. 
PAM . owe. 30 
The last in a series of ten vocal 

duets by Abt. Every one of them 

worth learning. Both German and 

English words are given. 





Wm. A. Ponp, 547 Broadway, N. Y. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

Etudes for Piano, Opus 65. 

3 books. A. Loeschorn. 

Perbook . . - + « $1.00 

These three books compose part 1 
in a progressive series of four. parts. 
They are easy and instructive: their 
value has already been thoroughly 
tested by our best teachers; and we 
recommend the entire series. Al- 
though arranged with special refer- 
ence to the acquirement of a perfect 
execution and a brilliant style, with 
careful fingering, they are not mere 
technical studies, but, on the contrary, 
are, throughout, melodic and agreea- 
ble. They rank with Stephen Hel- 
ler’s valuable études. 


Les Roses. 2. Olivier Métra . .50 
One of a long series in a capital 
edition of the best dance music sim- 
ply arranged. This number includes 
four good rhythmic waltzes and a 
coda. ~ 
The Magic Harp. J.T. Trekell. .75 
The sort of music that any one 
with facility in arpeggios and scales 
might improvise on a given melody. 
The titlepage, we are inclined to think, 
demanded genius in its creation. 
Floating in mid air is a good-sized 
heart: it may be the heart of the 
world ; at all events, in it is mirrored 
one at least of the kingdoms of the 
earth. Sitting comfortably on. the 
clouds in the foreground is a substan- 


tial angel with glittering harp ; hair 
and wings to match. There is magic 
somewhere ; for the harper evidently 
dwells ‘in his heart, instead of the 
heart. in the harper. 


The Spray Mazurka. F. 3. 

J. N. Pattison... . . .60 

Quite a pretty caprice; graceful and 
showy, without being alarmingly diffi- 
cult. 
Homage (Huldigungen) Waltzes. 

4, Edward Strauss .. 78 
Faraway (Weit aus!) Polka 

Schnell. 4. Edward Strauss. .35 
By Steam (mit Dampf) Pol- 

ka Schnell. 4 Edward Strauss .30 
A Woman’s Reason (Hypothe- 

sen) Waltzes. 3. Edward Strauss .75 
Manuscripte Waltzes. 4. Ed- 

ward Strauss . . .75 

The above are selected from a fine 
edition of forty polkas and waltzes by 
the brothers ‘Strauss; all excellent 
when well played. Paper good, print 
clear and distinct, much pleasanter to 
the eye than the cheap book editions. 


Vocat. 


A Kiss in Honor. ©. 3. (G 
to E). Gustav Heyner. . .40 
A song written for bass or con- 
tralto, but ranging rather high. It is 
one of six excellent songs by Heyner 
which we have already noticed. 


Be thou with me. C. 3. (B 

toC). Ferd. Hiller . . . .30 

A pure contralto song full of beauty, 
as are all Hiller’s songs. Something 
worth learning and remembering. It 
is also. arranged for soprano or tenor 
in F. Both German and English 
words. 


The Song of Tristram. D. 65. 
A. R. Parsons . . 50 
Words from Tennyson’s Last Tour- 
nament. 


Osgood. 


Dedicated to Mr. G. L. 
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